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LIFE AND WORKS OF SAADIA.! 


mdi ari Saba.“ There is a constantly revolving wheel 
in the Universe.” The heavenly luminaries which now 
ascend and approach the zenith, are soon forced by the ever- 
running galgel to a downward course, till they hide below 
the horizon. But they do not all disappear in the same 
manner, some vanish without leaving any trace, whilst 
others continue, at least for some time, to send forth unto 
us the rays of their light. Man, likewise, in his glory does 
not abide ; but there are men who have made such an im- 
pression on the galgel hachozer ba-olam, that from time to 
time, on certain occasions they attract our attention ; we 
then seem to hear their voice, to enjoy their company,and 
to witness their achievements. 

Such js the case with the Gaon Saadia—or Said as he 
calls himself in Sefer haggalui— who celebrates his 
thousandth birthday this year. A thousand years ago 
Islamism was dominant in Western Asia and North Africa, 
whilst in the greater part of Europe, Christianity ruled 
supreme, and the Papal influence was continually gaining 
in strength. Mohammedan potentates, in periods of peace, 
favoured science, philosophy and literature. The Jews, 
dispersed among peoples of various tongues and creeds, in 
Asia Africa and Europe, retained their distinctiveness as a 
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religious community, and managed to keep united by the 
ideal bond of their faith and the holy Torah. The ancient 
centre, Jerusalem with the Temple, was to some extent re- 
placed by the Babylonian seats of learning, the colleges of 
Sura and Pumbaditha, whose teaching staff formed for the 
Jews the highest Court of Appeal in all matters of dispute 
and doubt. 

The questions addressed to the heads of the colleges and 
the answers given, both of which have been collected and 
are known as Reponsa of the Geonim, give us an insight 
into. the private and communal life of our brethren a 
thousand years ago. Among the inquirers and litigants we 
notice traders, artisans, agriculturists and professional men. 
The Jews own land and cultivate it, but there is not suffi- 
cient security ; some of the lawsuits result from acts of 
violence and injustice on the part of cruel rulers. Jews 
freely associate with non-Jews, they trade together, and 
form partnerships, and these give rise to questions about 
the observance of Sabbath, Holydays and the year of release. 
The communities are governed by Zekenim, “ Wardens,” 
Shibhah tubhe ha-ir,“ Board of Management” and the Gabbaé 
tsedakah, “The Guardians for the Poor.” For the religious 
guidance of the congregations there are Rabbis and 
Dayyanim ; in the synagogue “the Deputy of the Con- 
gregation” Sheliach-tsibbur is the chief reader; only the 
Amidah is read by him before the tebhah (Ark) whilst 
the rest of the service, especially the lessons from the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets are read from the bimah. 
There occurs also the term chazan, which sometimes de- 
signates the superintendent, sometimes the reader, and 
occasionally also the beadle. Shelters for the poor are 
connected with the synagogues. Divine service is in its 
main parts the same as at present. Some peculiar customs 
will be noticed later on. There is a general uniformity in 
all fundamental rites and forms, but there is also a great 
diversity of minhagim. Occasionally a minhag may have 
heen criticised or suspected as illegal, but once established 
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in practice it resisted all adverse criticism. Even an 
appeal to the schools of Sura and Pumbaditha was of 
little avail. Of what kind the minhagim were which 
sometimes formed the subject of dispute between the 
different elements of a community, may be inferred from 
the foliowing case. It was the custom of certain members 
of one of the communities to assemble on Sabbaths 
and Holydays early before daybreak in the Synagogue, 
for the purpose of reading Bible and Talmud, and fre- 
quently they were still reading when the rest of the con- 
gregation had already come for the regular service. The 
latter protested and appealed to the highest authority, but 
in vain. The remarkable thing in this case is the contention 
of those who assembled in the synagogue in the early morn- 
ing, that, working hard for their living during the week, 
they could not afford to lose any part of the day appointed 
for their spiritual welfare. The zeal of the Jews of those 
days in seeking knowledge, and especially knowledge of 
the Torah, finds expression in the numerous questions of 
a purely literary character that were sent to the teachers 
of the colleges. Many questions concerned the religious 
controversy of the age. The heads of the schools were 
appealed to for instruction how to refute the sceptic or 
sectarian. The Karaites or the adherents of the Kara, 
the written text of the Pentateuch, were very active in 
propagating their doctrines and attacking traditional 
Judaism. Their opposition was similar to that which the 
Sadducees had made to the Pharisees about a thousand 
years before. Although the war was carried on with great 
bitterness on both sides, it was a bloodless literary 
warfare, and therefore much milder than that ‘of the 
Sadducees and Pharisees. In accordance with this progress 
the religious controversy of the present age might be ex- 
pected to be free from bitterness, hatred, and mutual 
recriminations, without any diminution of genuine en- 
thusiasm for truth.—Such was the condition of the sur- 
roundings into which Saadia was born. 
M 2 
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The date of his birth was established by S. Rap- 
poport in his biography of Saadia (Toledoth Rabbenu 
Saadia Gaon in Bikkure haittin 5589) to be 4652 (892 
C.E.), in spite of the date 4632 (872 c.E.) given in Saa- 
dia’s Emunoth vedeoth as the date of the composition of 
this book. Subsequent biographers of Saadia have con- 
firmed it; the date is further attested by an official 
document signed by Saadia as the President of the College 
of Sura, which bears the date 240 s.E. (939 CE.). Again, 
the reply of Ben-Meir to the Babylonian authorities (ed. 
Harkavy Zichron larishonim, V., p. 218) in which he abuses 
Saadia together with the Resh-yalutha, David ben Saccai, 
and others for their opposition to his system of the Jewish 
Calendar, was written 922. These statements clearly prove 
the correctness of Rappoport’s emendation of the date, 
4632, of the Emunoth vedeoth into 4692. 

The name of his father is Joseph—in Mohammedan 
sources it is Jacob. One of his Karaite opponents asserted 
that Saadia came from a family of Proselytes. Saadia 
protested against this assertion, and stated that he was a 
‘descendant of Shelah, son of Judah, and that Rabbi 
Chaninah b. Dosa was one of his ancestors. He would have 
lost nothing by his enemy’s assertion, and in fact, he gained 
nothing by his own defence, but such controversy seems to 
have formed part of the tactics of the literary warfare of 
the times. 

Saadia lived at first at Fayyum, the Pithom of the Bible, 
where he was probably born, since he is called al-Fayyumi, 
in Hebrew ha-Pithomi. Instead of al-Fayyumi, his oppo- 
nent calls him al-Dilassi, Dilass being probably a small 
place near Fayyum, thus implying that came Saadia from 
an unimportant community, and not from Fayyum, as was. 
generally believed. The treasures of knowledge which 
he had collected in his younger days were manifold, 
embracing Bible, Talmud, Philosophy and Science. More, 
however, than all this knowledge, did his intense love 
and enthusiasm for the Torah, both for its study and 
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its practice, qualify him for the duties of an omed bap- 
perets, of one who was destined to stand in the breach 
and protect from threatening dangers the inherited and 
sacred treasure of his religion. Although the Karaites 
had for a long time been preaching and teaching their 
theory, Saadia seems to have been the first that ventured 
to take up arms for the defence of traditional Judaism. 
When twenty-three years old, he proved already a trained 
soldier in the battlefield of religious controversy. The 
treatise, which he then wrote, has not yet been discovered ; 
it was, according to Ibn Ezra, directed against Anan, the 
supposed founder of the sect of the Karaites. It was 
by no means the first product of his pen; his literary 
career had commenced long before, as will be shown later 
on. His fame and name soon spread, and in the year 928, 
while still comparatively young, he was called to fill the 
vacant Gaonship of the College of Sura. The sun of 
that college had already passed the zenith, and had in 
its downward course come so near the horizon, that it 
was even proposed to close the college altogether, and 
to transfer its staff and authority to Pumbaditha. But 
the Resh-galutha, David b. Saccai, devised a fresh plan 
and thus renewed the vital powers of the institution. 
Hitherto it had been the practice to elect to that Gaon- 
ship only men of the Sura College; the Resh-galutha 
now proposed to offer the chair to Saadia of Fayyum. 
Under the leadership of Saadia the College again flourished 
as the centre of Jewish learning, and the Gaon was 
generally respected as the rosh hammedabberim bechol makom, 
as the highest authority in all matters of religious know- 
ledge and practice. But for only a short time—the space of 
two years—was he allowed to continue his work in peace. 
He was once asked to confirm a decision made by the Resh- 
galutha, who was politically his superior. Saadia thought 
the decision wrong, and refused to sign the document 
submitted to him. As a punishment for this dis- 
obedience Saadia was deposed. Saadia resisted, declared 
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the Resh-galutha as deposed and excommunicated, and 
proclaimed a brother of David b. Saccai as the Resh- 
galutha. Both parties appealed to the Chalif Almuktadir. 
The status quo, however, remained for two years, till the 
death of the Chalif. The new Chalif gave his verdict 
against Saadia ; the latter fled, and kept at a distance from 
Sura for four years. During this enforced leisure he wrote 
several of his philosophical and polemical treatises. He 
was, however, not forgotten at Sura, and was even chosen 
by one of the parties in a lawsuit to act as judge, together 
with the Resh-galutha, chosen by the other party. This 
incident led to the reconciliation between the Lesh-galutha 
and the Gaon of Sura, which took place on the fast of 
Esther, 4697 (937 cE.) The reconciliation was a genuine 
one, and Saadia continued his friendship to the family of 
David b. Saccai, after the death of the latter. Saadia 
remained in office five years, and died 4702 (942 C.E.) 
In spite of his short and troubled life, his literary produc- 
tions were numerous, and include 1, Philosophy ; 2, Liturgy ; 
3, Translations and Commentaries on the Bible; 4, Tal- 
mudica; 5, Hebrew Language ; 6, Polemics. 


1. PHILOSOPHY. 


Saadia’s philosophy is contained in his Kitab al-amandt 
val-itikadot (“Beliefs and Opinions”), better known by 
the title of the Hebrew version, Emunoth ve-deoth. The 
book is written in an easy and simple style; definitions, 
propositions and proofs are given in intelligible language ; 
the arguments are all brought forth by number, each one 
having its place in the plan of the whole work. The 
object of the book is to prove the principles of Judaism, 
and to defend them from their opponents—unbelievers, 
Christians and Mohammedans. There are some who main- 
tain that Saadia does not refute Mohammedanism, as he 
did not like to offend the Mohammedans, in whose midst 
he lived. The fact is that he had less cause for attacking 
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Islamism; it teaches, like the Jews, the Incorporeality 
and the Unity of God. When he treats of the Immuta- 
bility of the Torah he is as frankly outspoken against the 
Islam as he is against Christianity. It may, however, 
seem strange that Saadia, the most energetic opponent of 
the Karaites, passes them over in silence in this work. 
But the author declares at the outset that he only intends 
to discuss the principles of the Jewish religion, and not 
all its details. The disputes with the Karaites concerned 
only certain details; the Karaites did not reject tradition 
as such, but only certain traditional explanations and 
certain Rabbinical precepts. 

The estimation in which the book was held by suc- 
ceeding teachers in Israel may be inferred from the 
following passage from Bachya’s Chobhoth hallebhubhoth: 
“The reading of Saadia’s works will help you toward 
obtaining a knowledge of God; they enlighten the 
intellect, sharpen the reason, instruct the ignorant and 
impel the lazy to activity.” The seventh and eighth chapters, 
on Resurrection and on Messiah, were the most popular 
section of the book, and were frequently edited separately, 
under the title: Hattechiya ve-happeduth, and the latter 
alone: Happeduth ve-happurkan or Haggaluth ve-happurkan. 

The book begins with praises of God, the source of 
all the true knowledge that man is able to acquire. 
Doubts and errors with regard to such truths-as have 
been firmly established, are traced to man’s want of 
knowledge, lack of perseverance, folly, worldliness, con- 
ceit and partiality for his own cherished views. Man’s 
opinions whether correct or not, when received and con- 
firmed by his intellect as the result of reasoning, and made 
part of his inner life, form his emunah “faith” or “con- 
viction.” There are, however, tests by means of which 
we are enabled to eliminate false opinions from our mind. 
For we must reject whatever can be proved to be contrary 
either to that which our senses perceive, or to any of those 
axioms which are like innate ideas, and are generally 
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admitted as true, or to any logical conclusion. To these 
general tests: sensation, axioms, and logic, Saadia adds a 
fourth for those who believe in the truth of the Bible, 
the jaggadah neémeneth, “trustworthy communication.” 
That the words of the Bible are trustworthy has been 
proved by the application of the three general tests. 

Revelation was necessary, though men might have arrived 
at the truth by means of the three general tests; but the 
process would have been slow, and many would not 
complete it in their lifetime. The belief in the existence of 
haggadah neémeneth, which we find indispensable in our 
sociai intercourse, is shown by our author (ch. iii.) to 
have been a necessary and important agent in the trans- 
mission of the revealed truths and precepts to all genera- 
tions. For this purpose the Almighty has endowed us 
with the faculty of receiving truthful communications and 
making them our own. Thus the Israelites who stood 
round Mount Sinai, and all the prophets, were convinced, 
through the signs and wonders which they perceived, that 
it was God who addressed them. The prophets again, 
when speaking to the people in the name of God, proved 
their mission by sure signs. That which the whole naiion 
received as true was by haggadah neémeneth transmitted 
to succeeding generations. 

By the application of these four tests, viz., sensation, 
axioms, logic and trustworthy communication, Saadia 
argues the correctness of the principles of Judaism. The 
Existence and the Unity of God are discussed in the first 
two chapters; in the third chapter the object, the neces- 
sity and the permanent character of the Divine precepts 
are shown, and the arguments of those who believe in the 
temporary character of the law (bittul torah) are refuted. 

In the third and the fourth chapters Saadia expounds 
the doctrine of man’s responsibility and freewill, and re- 
futes the theory of necessity. Man has the faculty of 
choosing between obedience and disobedience to the Divine 
precepts, and on his choice depends his well-being, and if 
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he finds that his condition is not in accordance with his 
eonduct, he must bear in mind that there is a hereafter, 
to which this principle applies, and that even his very 
troubles and pains will prove a benefit to him, for they 
are intended to lead him to prayers and repentance, and 
thereby to true well-being. 

Our soul, though distinct from the body, is described by 
Saadia as consisting of some superior kind of substance, 
something like the quintessence of the heavenly spheres. 
It animates the body, and continues to exist when sepa- 
rated from it. It is not clear whether, according to Saadia, 
the soul has an existence before it joins the body; he de- 
nies its pre-existence from eternity, and also its migration 
from one body to another. The soul remains after man’s 
death in a separate state till the Almighty shall determine 
its reunion with the body. However strange such reunion 
of the soul with the body—man’s resurrection—may seem, 
it does not appear impossible to the mind of those who 
believe in the Omnipotent, the Creator of Nature and 
its laws. Saadia limits the resurrection to the good and 
righteous ; and, according to his view, it will serve, like 
all other miracles and signs of the Bible, as an illustra- 
tion of God’s omnipotence. When the hoped-for extra- 
ordinary event takes place, the pious will be confirmed 
in their faith in the teaching of the prophets concerning the 
future life. The resurrection will, according to our author, 
take place in the days of the final redemption of Israel. 
The two principles, Israel’s final redemption and the future 
life, are fully discussed in the eighth and the ninth chapters; 
the latter one, which treats of the future life, is headed, 
« Reward and Punishment,” because it is in the Clam habba 
that the full measure of what inan deserves for his conduct 
in life is promised to him. What this conduct is expected 
to be is taught in the concluding chapter of the book. Of 
the three elements contained in our soul, viz., appetites, 
passions and reason, the last one must have full control 
over the first two; and, so long as this is the case, every 
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one of the manifold appetites and passions contributes its. 
share to our well-being, but none of them alone can make- 
us happy, if the rest be suppressed or unduly neglected. 
A reasonable combination of all of them is the best means. 
for securing the summum bonum. 


2.— LITURGY. 


Abraham ibn Ezra, in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes 
v. 1, strongly objects to Kalir’s style of piyyut, and praises. 
Saadia’s liturgical compositions as excellent in correctness 
and simplicity. Ibn Ezra mentions two bakkashoth of Saadia, 
and these, beginning MADN naw ‘7 and 47759 ‘7 NIT TAS 
certainly deserve all this praise. Equally simple in style 
is the viduy uthechinnah (“ confession” and “ prayer”) in 
the Selichoth for Erebh Rosh-hashshanah ; it is ascribed to. 
Saadia, but in its present form it contains many additions 
by later authors. (See Rappoport, Bikkure haittim, 5589 ; 
Landshuth, Amude haabodah). There is another viduy 
that bears the name of Saadia (Dukes, Relig. Poesie, 
page 152). It begins with part of the prayer Tw ‘ToS 
(Daily Prayers, Morning Service), which, on account of the 
phrase 7259 ‘28 mM (“I acknowledge before thee”) was 
considered a suitable introduction to a confession. If this 
viduj was written by a Saadia, it is most probably not 
the Gaon Saadia. Less simple is his Abhodah for the 
Musaph of the Day of Atonement. It consists of two 
parts: The first contains the narrative of the Bible from 
the beginning to the appointment of the family of Aaron 
for the priesthood; the second describes the Temple 
Service for the Day of Atonement, according to Mishnah 
Yoma. The abhodah is rhymed and alphabetical. Besides 
these compositions Saadia wrote also piyyutim in the style 
of Kalir, with all the features characterised by Ibn Ezra 
as unsuitable. Ibn Ezra does not seem to have known 
them, or they are wrongly ascribed to the Gaon. Such 
is the composition called Azharoth for the Musaph of 
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Shabhuoth. It contains the enumeration of the six hun- 
dred and thirteen precepts in ten groups, according to 
the Ten Commandments. As regards other Selichoth and 
Piyyutim attributed to Saadia, see Landshuth (/c.). 

The most important liturgical work of Saadia is his 
Siddur, of which a MS. copy is found in the Bodleian 
Library. Steinschneider has the merit of having first 
noticed it. He describes it in the Catalogue of the Hebrew 
books in the Bodleian Library. The Siddur contains the 
Daily Prayers, and the Service for Sabbath, Festivals, 
and Fasts, with additional supplications and hymns; the 
directions and the dinim regulating Jewish life are given 
in Arabic: also one of the bakkashoth is translated into this 
language. It is remarkable that the ten reasons for the 
precept of blowing the shofar on New Year, given in the 
ordinary machzorim in the name of Saadia, are not found 
in this Siddur. 


3.—COMMENTARIES AND TRANSLATIONS OF TIE BIBLE. 


Saadia translated the Pentateuch, Isaiah, the Psalms, the 
Song of Solomon, Job, and Daniel, aud wrote commentaries 
on almost all the books of the Bible! The Commentary 
on the Pentateuch is several times referred to in his 
Emunoth vedeoth. Ibn Ezra, in the introduction to his 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, speaks of five kinds of 
commentators, one of which he describes as follows :— 
“Their way is long and wide; if the true sense of the text 


! The firat edition of Saadia’s Arabic Version of the Pent, seems to be 
the Constant. edition of 1546; the version contained in Bibl. Poiygl. 
(Paris, 1628) differs much from the first, but is no doubt based on it, as 
the same characteristic deviations from the literal rendering are met 
with in both. The Arabic Version of Isaiah has been edited by H. E. G. 
Paulus (Jena, 1790). Excerpts from Saadia’s Version of Psalms and Job 
have been given by Ewald and Dukes in Beitr. zur Gesch. der diltesten 
Auslequng des A,T. J. Schwarzstein translated Saadia’s Arabic Version 
of Genesis into German (Ff. 0/M., 1886). Saadia’s version of other books 
and his commentaries are extant in MSS. contained in the libraries of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and others. 
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is like the centre of a circle, their explanations must be 
compared to its circumference. This is Saadia’s method : 
in commenting on the words, ‘ Let there be luininaries,’ he 
discusses all that astronomers have to say on the nature of 
the heavenly bodies.” Saadia, however, must have thought 
differently ; for he declares brevity a necessity, and claims 
it as part of his own method. In spite of his severe 
criticism, Ibn Ezra wrote a treatise—called Sefath Yether 
—in defence of Saadia, who was attacked by Adonim 
or Dunash ben Labrat. But Ibn Ezra is again severe 
upon Saadia, when the latter connects in ten cases two 
sentences separated by the accent (sof-pasuk), Ibn Ezra 
frequently protests against those who disregard the accents. 
Thus in 7sachoth he says :—* I am at a loss to see how any 
one can imagine that Ezra, the Levite, who added the 
accents to the text, could have made such mistakes as to 
put a sof-pasuk in the wrong place, as has been assumed by 
Saadia.” The accents, however, were not entirely ignored 
by Saadia; the ten instances referred to are exceptions. 
He even wrote treatises in the style of the Bible, divided 
into verses, and fully provided with vowel-points and 
accents. As regards figurative language in the Bible, he 
would admit its presence only when forced by the nature of 
the phrase, é.e., when the literal rendering would include an 
impossibility, or an absurdity, or a contradiction to what is 
known from other statements in the Bible and the Tradi- 
tion. When a literal rendering would not be sufficiently 
clear, Saadia gives a paraphrase instead of a translation. 

A few instances of deviation from the literal sense 
of the text may serve as an illustration of the method 
which he followed in the translation and composition of 
the Bible. 

In order to soften anthropomorphic expressions, he 
renders 78"), “and he willed” (Gen. i. 3); sm, “and he 
knew” (ib. 4); 798 %33, “thou art my beloved” (Ps. ii. 6). 
To prevent misunderstanding with regard to the unity of 
God, “he renders, 317) sNbw /n, “the Lord hath sent 
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me by his spirit” (Is. xlviii, 16). “Evil cannot proceed 
from the Lord ;” and when the prophet says, “ I (God) make 
peace and create evil” (Ibid. xlv. 7), these words are inter- 
preted: God gave man free-will, by means of which man 
can derive peace or evil from that which God created— 
God does not force man to do good or to keep away from 
evil, but exhorts and warns him; this is the meaning of, 
“T withheld thee from sinning” (Gen. xx. 6). Much less. 
does He mislead man; »s"»M5 (Ez. xiv. 9) means, “I de- 
clared that he was misied;” 32977 ws (Is. xiii. 17), “Do. 
not condemn us as misled.” In another case he makes use 
of the literal meaning of a word, in order to prove the 
immutability of God’s command: wyym (Gen. xxii. 2), 
“bring him up;” and not “ sacrifice him.” The verse, 
“He shall call to the heavens from above and to the earth 
that He may judge the people” (Ps. 1. 4) is interpreted to 
refer to the Resurrection, the reunion of the heavenly ele-. 
ment in man, the soul, and the earthly element, the body, for- 
the purpose of their judgment. Sometimes he adds a word 
in order to make the sense clear, ¢e.g., Gen. iv. 7, “ And thou 
shalt rule over it,” according to thy will. In other cases he 
omits the repetition of a noun, replacing it by a pronoun ;. 
sometimes he adds conjunctions for the connection of two 
consecutive sentences, thus, ¢.g., in Gen.i. 12,13, “when God 
knew that it was good, and when a second day of evening 
and morning had passed, God willed,” ete. Now and then, 
he has to refute in his commentary arguments of Karaites, 
Christians and Mohammedans, as, ¢.g., in the exposition of 
passages like the following, “Ye shall not kindle fire” 
(Ex. xxxv. 3); “on the morrow of the Sabbath” (Lev. 
xxiii. 11); “he came from Sinai and rose up from Seir 
unto them, shined forth from the mount Paran” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2); “See now that I, even I, am he, and there is no 
God with me; I kill and I make alive” (Ibid. xxxii. 39). 
In expounding the Book of Daniel, he yields to the temp- 
tation to calculate the exact time of Messiah from “a 
season, seasons and a half” (Dan. x. 7), and brings upon 
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himself the rebuke of Maimonides, in his Iggereth teman, 
such calculations being disapproved of by our Sages. 

Saadia’s version of the Pentateuch was, according to Ibn 
Ezra, originally written in Arabic letters, for he says (on 
Gen. ii. 11), “Saadia arbitrarily translates mn by ‘ Nile,’ 
there being no exact tradition about the Biblical names, 
etc. It may be that the fact of translating the Torah into 
Arabic, and writing the translation in Arabic letters, com- 
pelled him to give a definite rendering of everything, as 
otherwise Mohammedans might consider us ignorant of the 
teachings of the Holy Law.” Saadia’s translation of the 
Torah is highly esteemed by the Jews in the East, and 
treated as an authorised version. In the introduction to 
the Commentary on the Pentateuch, Saadia describes the 
figurative language employed in the Bible, and shows how 
to interpret the Scriptures. Short essays precede several 
sections; eg. an exposition of the Jewish Calendar 
precedes Ex. xii.; ch. xx. is preceded by an essay on the 
manner of arranging the 613 precepts in ten groups, on the 
basis of the Decalogue. 

The Song of Solomon is interpreted as an allegorical 
history of Israel. There is also a Commentary on Daniel 
extant, in MS., but the commentary attributed to him in 
the Mikraoth Gedoloth is not his work, since it differs from 
the view of Saadia, expressed in his Einunoth vedeoth on 
important passages of the book. It contains, however, 
the quotations from Saadia in Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on 
Daniel, and it is possible that Ibn Ezra considered it as the 
work of Saadia. 


4.—TALMUDICA. 


Saadia translated the Mishnah into Arabic, according 
to the statement of R. Pethachia, who found in the land 
of Babel the Commentaries of Saadia on the Bible and 
the Mishnah being eagerly read and studied. He wrote 
several treatises on Talmudical themes. On S/’taroth 
(documents) ; Pikdonoth (trusts); on Marriages; on the 
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Calendar; and on Cleanness and Uncleanness. All these 
are only known from quotations. 

In his position as Gaon of the College of Sura, he had 
to settle legal questions and to answer all sorts of queries. 
Comparatively few of such teshubhoth (“replies”) are ex- 
tant. Some are included in the Teshubhoth haggconim, 
edited by A. Harkavy (Berlin, 1887). Seventeen numbers 
of this collection contain decisions or explanations of 
Saadia. A few instances will show the nature of these 
teshubhoth. No. 534: There is a dispute between two 
neighbours about the position of the gutter. Saadia de- 
cides that the one can force the other to alter its position 
from one place to another on the same side of the house, 
but not from one side of the house to another. No. 540: 
_ The mother and the brother of a deceased person claim the 
property left. Saadia decides in favour of the brother. 
No. 558: Man and wife were killed by the fall of a house. 
Who is heir to the property of the wife? If the wife died 
first, the husband inherited her property, and his relations 
had a claim to the property; if not, her relations were 
entitled to its possession. Saadia decided in favour of the 
latter, on account of the doubt; because they were the 
natural owners, and the right of dispossessing them must 
be clearly proved. No. 551: Saadia declares the legality 
of a document written in Arabic. No. 555: Saadia ex- 
amines the decision of the Resh-galutha, and confirms it. 
This document is the only one in the collection that has a 
date, viz., Monday, 21st of Sivan, 1270, Sel. era (929 c.z.), 
and belongs, therefore, to the earliest period of his Gaon- 
ship. There are twenty-one verses in the Lessons from the 
Bible, which, according to the regulations in Saadia’s 
Siddur, have to be read without the Targum; and ten 
others, which have to be repeated with the Targum by the 
whole congregation. What shall congregations do, which, 
though having adopted the Siddur of Saadia as their guide, 
differ in their minhag with regard to this particular regula- 
tion? “Do not alter your minhag,” was the reply, “if 
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the alteration is likely to cause disunion in the com- 
munity.” 

In the first chapter of Emunoth vedeoth, our author 
mentions his Commentary on the book Yetsirah, with 
regard to proofs for the creation of time. The Com- 
mentary is written in Arabic, and is contained in Codex 
1533 (Cat. Neubauer) of the Bodleian Library. Joseph b. 
Moses translated it into Hebrew. This translation is extant 
in MS., and is different from the printed Hebrew Com- 
mentary on Sefer Yetsirah, which has been attributed to. 
Saadia, but wrongly, as has been proved by Rappoport 
(Bikkure haittim, 5589, note 32.) 


5.—HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


Ibn Ezra, in Sefer Moz’nayim, gives a list of those who 
wrote Hebrew grammars or dictionaries. ‘The first place 
in this list is occupied by Saadia, and three of his works 
are named, Lashon Ibrith, Lashon Tsachuth, and Sefer 
Haigron. To these must be added Sefer Haggalui and 
Pithron Tishim Milloth (explanation of ninety words). The 
tirst two are not known; they may be parts of the third, 
which treats of the merits of the Hebrew language, and 
teaches good style (Tsachuth). Only fragments of the 
Sefer Haigron are extant, and have been edited, with a full 
account of the literature connected therewith, by A. 
Harkavy in the fifth volume of Zichron Larishonim. The 
book has passed through several successive stages, and 
seems to have occupied the mind of the author for many 


years. The original plan of the book was very modest ; 


it was intended to supply two lists of words for those 
who desired to write poems; the one arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the initial letter, and the other accord- 

ing to the closing syllable. The idea was suggested to © 
Saadia by a similar book in Arabic. Such a colleztion 
of words does not require advanced learning or great 
knowledge; it is suitable work for a youthful aspirant for 
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authorship. According to the author’s statement in the 
Hebrew introduction, he wrote, that is to say, he commenced 
to write this book in the year 1214 s.E.(=903 CE.), at 
the age of eleven years; twenty years later he wrote an 
introduction in Arabic; in the interval he reproduced 
the work, enlarged its scope and added a Hebrew intro- 
duction. A boy of eleven years is certainly young, but 
not too young for conceiving the idea of compiling 
words, and arranging them according to a certain method, 
considering that the idea was not original, and that a 
long time may have passed before the collection was 
finished. It seems that Saadia purposely points out the 
date in order to show how early he commenced to work for 
the benefit of his brethren. Harkavy suspects in the date 
a mistake of the copyist, who changed the original, arba 
esrim (24), into arba-esre (14). But if the copyist, as 
Harkavy believes, thought arba-esrim grammatically 
wrong on account of the missing vav, he would rather 
have added the vav instead of altering the date. Again, 
according to Harkavy, Saadia does not say that he wrote 
the introduction twenty years later, but that he was 
twenty years old when he wrote the book. The words of 
Saadia, Fp ‘> “Sx wo Ip» 20 doubt admit of this render- 
ing, but are in this sense out of place. There is no occasion 
whatever to mention here his age, it would make no differ- 
ence in the value of the book whether the author was 
twenty, or older, or younger, at the time of its composition. 
But the statement that twenty years had since elapsed, 
would convey the idea that the author had sufficient time 
for producing an enlarged and improved edition. And, in 
fact, Saadia proceeds immediately to enumerate the addi- 
tions which he has made to the original book. 

In the enlarged work, Saadia added to the above men- 
tioned two lists of words, for the beginning and the end of 
the lines of poems, lessons on that which is between the 
two extremities of the lines, on “the soul of the poem,” on 
the nature of the words, sentences, ideas and figures. His 
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views are illustrated by quotations from the compositions of 
José b. José, Jannai, Elazar (Kalir), Joshua, and Pinchas ; the 
writings of the two last named are not known. He intended 
to quote later writers, but only when they were correct, 
and not when he would have to expose their shortcomings. 
All this is only known from Saadia’s statement in the 
Introduction, the book itself not being extant. The frag- 
ment ends in the middle of a rule about the servile letters. 
As this passage appears to have been misunderstood by its 
commentator, I add here its translation: “I found every 
word of a person to be one of two things; you will find it 
to be either ‘ foundation ’ (noun, signifying the substance of a 
thing), or ‘addition’ (verb, signifying something predicated 
of the former); and in the word added there is likewise a 
‘foundation’ (a radical element to be distinguished from the 
formative additions). The additions indicate one of the fol- 
lowing three things : quantity, relation, or time (past, future, 
and present). The foundations are those which remain 
firmly in their place; the additions are subject to change. 
The letters which may be added in front of a word are the 
following :—j$mw> maw (‘the young branches are like 
the stem’); seven of these are found with the foundation 
(noun), as well as with the addition (verb), viz, m> nwa 
(‘in peace here’), and four only with the changeable 
(verb), viz., 7s (‘ strong ’).” 

A fragment of another work of Saadia, the Sefer Haggalui, 
has likewise been edited by A. Harkavy, and published by 
the Mekitse nirdamim in Zichron larishonin. The meaning 
of the title has been explained by the author himself to 
signify “the exiled.” He wrote the book during his exile 
from Sura, when deposed by the Resh-galutha David ben 
Saccai. The book is divided into ten chapters, the first 
seven of which were intended as replies to personal attacks 
made on him by his opponents. Ch. 1. On the nature and 
the merits of wisdom, in reply to those who found fault 
with his love for general knowledge. Ch. 2. On the 
chronology and history of tradition, probably against those 
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who criticised his view on the origin of the Jewish Calendar. 
Ch. 3. On his dispute with David ben Saccai. Ch. 4. On 
the fact that Israel is never entirely bereaved of spiritual 
guidance. Ch. 5. On the principles of the precepts and 
the prophecies, in defence of his view on the time of 
Messiah. Ch. 6. On his troubles caused by his enemies, 
and the protection granted to him by Providence. Ch. 7. 
Description of his persecutors. Ch. 8. On the Hebrew 
language. Ch. 9. On Hebrew prosody. Ch. 10. On style. 

The work was originally written in Hebrew, in the style 
of the bible, divided into verses, and provided with accents. 
His opponents charged him with arrogance for imitating the 
style of the prophets, and speaking of himself in the same 
phrases in which the prophets spoke of themselves. He 
translated the book into Arabic, and added in the same 
language a commentary and a preface. In the preface he 
refuted the charges made against him, and showed that in 
writing his books in the way he did for the benefit of his 
brethren, he followed the example set by Sirach, Elazar 
ben Irai, and the Hasmoneans. 

Of his other works on the Hebrew language only the 
Explanation of Ninety Difficult Words is known, it having 
been edited several times. The Arabic heading speaks of 
seventy words, which occur only once in the Bible; and 
yet ninety are enumerated, either the title is wrong, or 
twenty words have been added later on by a learned 
copyist without altering the title. 


6.— POLEMICS. 


From the Sefer haggalui we learn that Saadia had to de- 
fend himself from the attacks of opponents right and left. 
His principal adversaries were the Karaites. He wrote 
against Anan, Solomon ben Yerocham, Sakwiya, and Ben- 
Suta. He further wrote Zeshubhoth al Chivi habbalchi, who 
was neither a Karaite nor a Rabbanite, but a sceptic, and 
gave expression to his scepticism in two hundred questions 
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in reference to the Bible. Both the questions of Chivi 
and the replies of Saadia are only known from quotations. 
(On the sources of Chivi’s scepticism see EHéudes Juives, 
XXII., p. 287.) 

An important and interesting dispute arose between 
Saadia and a certain Ben-Meir, concerning the traditional 
calculation of the Calendar. The Jewish Calendar is based 
on the following principles :— 

1. The time between two consecutive conjunctions of 
sun and moon is 29 days 12,423; hours. 2. If the con- 
junction (molad) of Tishri happens to take place before 
noon that day is counted the Ist of Tishri; if later, the 
next day, or the day after that, is declared to be the 1st 
of Tishri. 3. Sunday, Wednesday and Friday are dis- 
qualified for the 1st of Tishri. 4. The duration of an 
ordinary year cannot be less than 353 days, or more than 
355 days; of a leap-year not less than 383, nor more tham 
385. 5. If the conjunction takes place on Monday at 
95°89 a.m., or later, the preceding year having been a leap- 
year, the 1st of Tishri is to be on Tuesday. 6. If, in an 
ordinary year, the conjunction of Tishri takes place on Tues- 
day at 3°45 a.m., Thursday is the 1st of Tishri. In the 
years 4682, ’83 and ’84, the conjunction of Tishri took place 
on Wednesley; 5933, am.; Tuesday, 3,44; a.m.; Saturday, 
12*33, p.m. The first being a leap-year, the Ist of Tishri 
in the next year, according to Rule 5, must not be on 
Tuesday but on Thursday, and in the third year the Ist of 
Tishri cannot be on Saturday on account of Rule 2, but on 
Monday. Ben-Meir objected to this arrangement, assuin- 
ing that Rule 2 was incorrect, that instead of noon the 
limit should be 12,643; p.m., and that Rules 5 and 6 must 
be modified accordingly. He would, therefore, fix the 1st 
of Tishri, 4684, on Saturday, and 4683 on Tuesday. Ben- 
Meir asserted that he based his theory on tradition, and he 
may have derived some support for it from the opinion of 
Rabban Gamliel, who held that the interval between the 
conjunction and the visibility of the moon was variable, 
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and was sometimes less than half the day. He insisted 
that his theory should have the preference to that of the 
Babylonian schools, as he was in Palestine, whence the 
Babylonians had always had to seek information and 
authority.—Part of this fragment is here subjoined in a 
revised form. 

If there are some who would exclaim ytax7 by ban! in 
reference to the lost polemical writings of Saadia and his 
opponents, we do not join in this lamentation. The few 
fragments of this class of literature that have been un- 
earthed are not such as to create an appetite for more of 
them, and we should rather be inclined to exclaim om>y 
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M. ERNEST RENAN. 


Ir. would be presumptuous on my part to approve or dis- 
approve of the brilliant writings of the late M. Renan. 
The fact that I enjoyed the advantage of his uninterrupted 
friendship from 1857 up to the last moment of his life, and 
that he entrusted certain work of his to me (a service 
which he always acknowledged in the prefaces of his 
books), would cause any judgment of mine upon his 
numerous and celebrated works to be considered somewhat 
partial. Indeed, a friend not only sees with his eyes, but 
also feels with his heart, and the heart disinclines him to 
pronounce any adverse criticism, more especially when 
defence is unfortunately impossible. There is also another 
difficulty in reviewing M. Renan’s literary and learned 
productions, and that is the diversity of the subjects of 
which he treated. We have, for example, specimens of 
pure literature, like Caliban, and his Souvenirs, which can 
only be justly appreciated by one who is himself connected 
with French literature. There are, again, philosophical 
problems, such as we find in his studies on the history of 
religion, on the origin of speech, and in his essays on ethics 
and criticism, all of which can only be justly criticised by 
philosophers. To pronounce an opinion on M. Renan’s 
seven volumes on the history of the sources of Christianity 
requires a knowledge of the textual criticism of the New 
Testament, as well as of early ecclesiastical literature. 
M. Renan also wrote on French politics past and present. 
On all these subjects I should not venture to speak, even 
had I been a complete stranger to my lamented friend. 
Where I should dare to give an opinion would be on his 
essays on Averroes, and on the Peripatetic philosophy 
found in early Syriac literature, and these were his first 
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fiterary works at a time when he was a candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. They were the results of 
original research, and although written in 1852, are still 
fresh and unsurpassed. One may have to add, indeed, 
something to the facts they contain, since knowledge is 
continually progressing. New MSS. have been discovered 
since they appeared, and old ones have been more minutely 
investigated. The same may be the case with his great 
work, the Mission to Phenicia, which was the forerunner of 
the Corpus of Semitic inscriptions, in which the part relat- 
ing to Phoenicia was compiled under his supervision. Some 
reviewers act unjustly in robbing him of the authorship 
of this latter on the ground that he had assistance ; so had 
Boekh for his Corpus of Greek inscriptions, and so had the 
celebrated Mommsen for his collection of Latin ones. The 
bricklayers, however, are not the builders. New explana- 
tions were and will be suggested, partly by conjecture, 
partly through new discoveries; but for all that the Corpus 
will remain the basis on which future generations will 
build their conclusions. As regards Semitic learning, M. 
Renan’s Introduction to the Semitic Languages, which reached 
its third edition in 1863, is his most valuable contribution 
to this branch of learning. It was only the unexpected dis- 
coveries and rapid progress in the deciphering the Assyrian 
and Babylonian monuments which prevented him from 
issuing further editions of the book which were asked for ; 
he honestly saw that he was too old tu master the new 
branches of Semitic philology which Assyriology has dis- 
closed. Still, M. Renan’s Introduction has remained the 
standard work on the subject, and will only require in 
future editions a new chapter descriptive of the later dis- 
coveries. My lamented friend, Professor W. Wright, of 
Cambridge, recommended M. Renan’s book in his Com- 
parative Grammar of Semitic languages, which should 
have been the subject of M. Renan’s second volume, if the 
great variety of other works aud duties which he under- 
took had allowed him time for such a minute and difficult 
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work. Moreover, he was anxious to supplement his Origir 
of Christianity by a history of Israel from its beginning to- 
the destruction of the Second Temple, which grew to three 
volumes for the period up to the destruction of the First 
Temple, while another two volumes, which he left in 
manuscript, are needed to complete the work. Before: 
commencing the JZistory of Israel, M. Renan tried his hand 
at exegetical matters on the Books of Job, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes. Perhaps Mr. Claude G. Montefiore will help: 
us in understanding Renan’s point of view on this subject. 
Here again I cannot admit the charge brought by certain 
critics that M. Renan simply followed Wellhausen, Ewald,. 
Graetz, and others, or that in the Life of Christ he merely 
popularised Strauss. It is indeed only just that authors: 
should make use of their predecessors’ writings when their: 
result agrees with their own opinions. Renan by no means 
made a mystery of his borrowings from his predecessors ;. 
they are all mentioned in his prefaces, and very often in 
his notes. That references to modern events are too often 
adduced by M. Renan for comparison’s sake, and that ex- 
pressions are employed which are not to the taste of many,. 
such as calling David the brigand of Adullam, is no reason 
for condemning a book. Renan was a born Jittérateur and 
a French classic, who was further imbued with exact 
learning, and his nature did not allow him to divest 
himself completely of an elegant and piquant style. Shall 
we condemn a Madonna by Rembrandt because the colour: 
of the hair is perhaps not the natural one? Is Halévy’s 
opera, La Juive, to be rejected because the scene of the 
passover ceremony is performed bareheaded, whereas, accord- 
ing to the Jewish rite it is really performed with the head 
covered? Besides, what M. Renan aimed at chiefly was to 
make the Scriptures popular among his readers, and he: 
would never have succeeded in doing so without the classical 
framework in which he set his writings. Strauss’s book 
was translated into French, but who has read it besides a few 
professors ? whilst M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus was read by all 
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the world. The greater part of his critics certainly envied 
his enormous success, inde ira, but happily M. Renan was 
never disturbed by any of them, and he never thought of 
answering their attacks. The more he was attacked, the 
more steadily did he continue in the line which he had 
traced for himself, and which happily he brought to a 
successful end. Though the common fate reaches certain 
of his books, that they pass out of fashion, or even become 
forgotten, many of them will last for a long time. 

But M. Renan not only worked hard, he also encouraged 
others to do the same: he had for beginners, without dis- 
tinction of religion and nationality, kind words, even when 
he knew that materially he could do nothing for them. 
His criticisms were generally mild, so that he made no 
enemies, except upon religious questions. To his encourage- 
ment it is due that the great collection of French literature 
(Histoire littéraire de la France, vols. xxvii. and xxxi., which 
latter has not yet appeared) contain extended, and as far 
as possible complete, biographies of the French rabbis and 
Jewish writers from 1200-1470 a.p. He has, moreover, 
very often denounced the uncivilised outcry against the 
Jews, known, thanks to the Germans, as anti-semitism, 
from whom it has passed into a further stage of bar- 
barism in Russia, where it still rages without truce. Some 
pretend that this antagonism towards the Jews was begun 
by M. Renan’s psychological explanation of the different. 
religious conceptions of the Aryan and the Semitic races, 
the former inclining towards polytheism, and the latter 
toward monotheism. Whether the explanation be right. 
or wrong is still in dispute, though history is by no means 
on M. Renan’s side, but in any case he meant no harm to 
the Jews. On the contrary, he like all his countrymen 
—except a few who have lately introduced anti-semitic 
scribbling into France as a kind of livelihood, not being 
able to do better—considered the Jews as citizens, having 
the right to claim all the privileges of their Christian 
neighbours. M. Renan had many fervent friends amongst. 
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the Jews, and his editor and financial adviser was also a 
Jew. He publicly refuted with indignation the ideas of 
the Germanic anti-semitists. While thoroughly French, he 
was nevertheless a cosmopolitan in the strictest sense, and 
more especially in the domain of learning. His motto was 
homo sum, and he acted accordingly. To be convinced of this, 
one has only to read the addresses he gave in the Société 
des Etudes Juives, a society for stimulating Hebrew and 
Rabbinic learning, of which he was an active member. He 
showed clearly that the Jewish writings in the Middle Ages 
were of great advantage for the progress of science, and con- 
sequently a factor in the promotion of civilisation. He 
expounded the same thesis in his introduction to the articles 
on Jewish literature amongst the Jews in France in the 
thirteenth century (Histoire littéraire de la France, vol. xxvii., 
pp. 431 to 433). But he expresses himself still more em- 
phatically on this subject in the pages which, alas! are his 
last, in the forthcoming volume of the same collection (vol. 
xxxi.) at the beginning and the conclusion of the articles 
concerning Jewish literature in France in the 14th century. 
These latter (pp. 734 to 740) I shall quote in the original 
French, as an English translation of them would weaken 
the effect of the eloquent chapter on Jewish zeal for learn- 
ing. Future biographers of my lamented friend will be 
able to speak of his contributions to this branch of know- 
ledge, a side of his work which was omitted in all the 
obituaries of him. The appearance of the thirty-first volume 
of the Histoire Litteraire will certainly be delayed by his 
death. Fortunately M. Renan saw even the last sheets of 
the volume, but it is not yet known whether he was able to 


correct them or not. 
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“On voit quelle masse énorme d’écrits, composés en un 
idiome sémitique,' s’est produite sur le sol de la France, & 
l’insu, on peut le dire, de la nation, et sans presque aucune: 
action du milieu ambiant. Bien différent en cela du 
christianisme, le judaisme ne crut jamais qu'il fit possible 
de traiter des choses juives dans une autre langue que 
'hébreu, le chaldéen ou l’arabe. Dans un pays comme la. 
Provence, ou l’arabe était inconnu, l’hébreu dit rabbinique 
devint exclusivement la langue littéraire des juifs; ce fut. 
la certainement un malheur historique. La séparation par 
la langue littéraire et surtout par l’alphabet acheva la 
séquestration déja opérée par la religion. Mais la pro- 
digieuse activité d’esprit du peuple juif ne fut pas arrétée 
par ces bottes de plomb. Jusqu’a la fin du xIv° siécle, des: 
ouvrages en hébreu rabbinique continuérent de s’écrire en 
France sur les sujets les plus divers. 

Cette production d’écrits hébreux se continue en s’affai- 
blissant dans la premiére moitié du xv° siécle; puis elle: 
disparait & peu pres. A partir de la Renaissance, les 
israélites des différents pays préférent enfin, pour exprimer 
leurs pensées, la langue du pays ot ils demeurent a ce 

jargon bizarre qu’ils s’étaient fait depuis trois ou quatre 
siécles, et qui n’avait jamais pu arriver & une forme vraiment. 
classique. A beaucoup d’égards, la littérature rabbinique 
de France est un produit exotique, né par une sorte de 
transplantation sur le sol frangais. Nous avons vu 
cependant que la grande école des tosaphistes de Troyes, 
méme I’école judéo-provengale, ont avec la France des liens. 
réels, et que ce n’est pas un simple caprice d’érudits qui 
porta nos devanciers & comprendre les écrits rabbiniques. 
dans l’Histoire littéraire de la France. Quelques-uns des 
plus vieux textes en prose de la langue frangaise nous sont- 





1 Nous ne connaissons pas d’ouvrage arabe composé en France par des 
membres des colonies arabes qui ont vécu, soit comme dominantes, coit: 
comme assujetties. 
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parvenus en caractéres hébreux. Cela se verra bien quand 
les beaux travaux de M. Arséne Darmesteter sur les gloses 
hébréo-frangaises seront publiés, et, en ce volume méme, on 
a pu voir que le provengal s’est assez souvent écrit avec 
l'alphabet hébreu. 

“Les relations intellectuelles et morales des israélites 
vec le reste de la nation diminuaient plutét quelles 
n’augmentaient. Le milieu du xtII* siécle marqua & cet 
égard une date assez facheuse. Vers cette époque, le 
développement de la théologie scolastique. entraine de 
grandes controverses religieuses. Ces disputes eurent de 
trés mauvais effets; on chercha 4 se convertir, et souvent 
par des moyens peu loyaux. Les manuscrits hébreux 
furent brilés par charretées. Les juifs baptisés furent un 
fiéau pour leurs anciens coreligionnaires, sans faire beaucoup 
Whonneur & leurs coreligionnaires d’adoption. La haine 
théologique, exploitée par l’avidité fiscale et la raison d’Etat, 
amena la ruine de ces juiveries francaises autrefois si 
florissantes et si utiles 4 ensemble de la nation. Un mur 
de séparation s’éleva entre chrétiens et israélites, tandis 
que, dans les temps plus anciens, la vie avait été en partie 
commune aux deux peuples. 

“On ne touchera pas ici une question fort obscure, celle 
de Yorigine du judaisme en France. Des historiens ont 
pensé que la différence de ce qu’on appelle les deux races 
fut en réalité une différence religieuse bien plus qu'une 
différence ethnographique. Les conversions au judaisme 
furent trés nombreuses au I et au II° siécle de notre ére ; 
elles furent paralléles aux progrés du christianisme, et plu- 
sieurs de ceux qui choisissaient de mener la vie juive, 
Judaicam vitam agere, ne se posaient pas bien clairement la 
question ; étaient-ils juifs ou chrétiens ? Beaucoup d'israé- 
lites de l’Occident, s’ils pouvaient voir se dresser devant 
eux par miracle leur arbre généalogiaue, n’y trouveraient 
probablement aucune attache avec la Palestine et les pays 
sémitiques. Jusqu’au XI siécle, les conversions au ju- 
daisme ne furent pas aussi rares qu’on pourrait le croire. 
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Les bulles des papes, les actes des conciles sont remplis 
<dindications 4 ce sujet. L’autorité religieuse prenait des 
précautions pour que la synagogue ne s’enrichit pas de 
transfuges échappés & l’Eglise. La domesticité des chré- 
tiens chez les juifs amenait ce résultat; car les juifs ne 
souffraient d’étre servis que par des circoncis. Aussi les 
interdictions ecclésiastiques 4 cet égard sont-elles trés 
nombreuses. 

“ Nous avons vu qu’avant les persécutions du x1II° siécle, 
les occupations des israélites francais étaient les mémes que 
celles des autres habitants du pays. Les isra¢lites culti- 
vaient la terre, étaient agriculteurs, vignerons. Tout est 
changé au XIv° siécle. Liisraélite ne possétde plus que 
Yargent, et les lois canoniques, qui créaient, au moins hors 
de l’Italie, des embarras énormes aux chrétiens qui auraient 
voulu faire la moindre opération financiére, assuraient le 
monopole financier des israélites. On les forca en quelque 
sorte d’étre riches. La papauté d’Avignon contribua beau- 
coup a ce résultat par le besoin qu’elle avait d’étendre sur 
toute la surface du monde chrétien un réseau d’échange 
monétaire et de circulation fiduciaire. 

“Dans l’ordre scientifique, les communications entre les 
populations juive et chrétienne étaient fréquentes. Le chré- 
tien riche qui voulait se guérir ne se faisait aucun scrupule 
d’appeler un médecin juif. Le fait est que, par ses relations 
avec la science arabe, l’école juive provengale avait toutes 
sortes d’avantages. Elle eut une part de premier ordre dans 
la fondation de l’école de médecine de Montpellier. Il y eut 
la vraiment un travail commun entre juifs et chrétiens, pour 
le bien de la civilisation. En astronomie, la supériorité des 
juifs fut encore bien plus caractérisée. Léon de Bagnols, 
Immanuel de Tarascom furent certainement les hommes de 
leur temps qui connurent le mieux le systtme du monde. 
Nous avons vu la papauté d’Avignon se faire tributaire de 
cette science, malgré l’impureté de ses origines, et provo- 
quer la traduction d’écrits d’astronomie hébraigue. Ce qui 
est plus important, les savants du xvi° et du xvit* siécle 
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rechercheront avidement ces livres & moitié perdus et 
témoigneront du prix quils y attachent. 

“ En littérature, les efforts d’une population malheureuse, 
séquestrée et condamnée & se servir d’un idiome barbare, ne 
pouvaient naturellement amener des chefs-d'ceuvre. L’école 
juive de Provence, pourtant si intelligente, ne produisit, en 
fait de compositiens libres, que des essais bien fades, tels 
que le Behinat olam. Le mauvais gott oriental gate pour 
nous ces productions, parfois assez originales, mais dé- 
pourvues de génie. Sous le rapport littéraire. les lettrés: 
juifs ne se détachérent pas des modéles arabes; ils imitérent. 
rarement les modeéles chrétiens; & vrai dire, aucune mai- 
trise occidentale, avant la Renaissance, ne fut assez triom- 
phante pour que cette persévérance des juifs en des genres 
surannés soit étrange ou blamable. La littérature veut lair 
libre, le contact imméiliat avec le peuple. Des essais éclos 
dans des maisons fermées aux bruits du dehors, des jeux 
desprit uniquement destinés 4 occuper les loisirs d’une 
vie de reclusion, auront toujours nécessairement quelque 
chose de ce caractére gréle et pale quoffrent les plantes 
développées dans les milieux obscurs. A part quelques essais. 
populaires, le brillant développement de la littérature pro- 
vencale eut peu d’influence sur Israél. Ce n’est pas que, 
dans ces tranquilles intérieurs, la gaieté manquat. La vie 
juive donne une sorte de contentement placide ; les jeux de 
mots, les calembours, les plaisanteries, lourdes souvent, 
qui émaillent les écrits juifs du moyen-age, prouvent que 
ces malheureux, chassés de tous les lieux ok les hommes se: 
réunissent, pouvaient sourire encore. Mais la situation était 
trop contre nature; et il n’y avait pas d’issue, car la syna- 
gogue était aussi dure que I’Eglise. Le juif excommunié 
encourait la haine de ses coreligionnaires, et n’avait d’autre 
ressource que de se faire baptiser. 

“En théologie, les docteurs chrétiens auraient eu fort & 
apprendre des juifs. Les préjugésreligieuxdu temps s’oppo- 
saient 4 une entente vraiment large et féconde. Un fait bien 
remarquable, cependant, est la tentative de Nicolas de Lire, 
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qui opére une révolution compléte dans l’exégése biblique en 
introduisant dans la science chrétienne la méthode et un 
grand nombre des résultats de Raschi. Si le vieux dicton des 
écoles: Misi Lura lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset, a quelque 
chose de vrai, on voit quelle importance eut pour l'histoire 
générale de l’esprit humain I’influence exégétique des juifs 
au moyen-age. Malheureusement, si l’on exeepte quelques 
tentatives de l’école franciscaine, en particulier des disciples 
de Roger Bacon, les chrétiens d’alors n’apprenaient pas 
Vhébreu. Ce n’est que vers la fin du xv° siécle que la cu- 
riosité s’éveille en ce genre, et l’on sait avec quelle mal- 
veillance les premiers promoteurs des lettres hébraiques 
furent accueillis par la routine officielle, laquelle soutenait 
que les bons docteurs s’étaient fort bien passés de grec et 
d’hébreu et que c’étaient 14 de dangereuses innovations. 

“Les hommes un peu instruits, méme parmi les plus atta- 
chés aux croyances religieuses de leur temps, n’étaient pas 
sans savoir quels trésors étaient 1a a cété d’eux, et parfois ils 
avaient recours & ceux qui en étaient les dépositaires exclu- 
sifs. Quoi de plus curieux que cet arrét du parlement de 
Paris, ordonnant, en 1270, au bailli de Vermandois de 
rendre & l’archevéque de Reims deux familles de juifs qui 
étaient établis & Reims depuis longtemps et que le bailli 
avait expulsés, prétendant qu’ils étaient juifs du Roi? Ces 
familles jouissaient de certains privileges, eo quod rotulum 
Isaie custodire dicuntur. Ce rotulus Isaie est sans doute ce 
petit rouleau que le prophéte Isaie tient entre les mains 
dans les peintures du temps et ou se lit le célébre passage : 
Ecce virgo concipiet et pariet filium, si cher a la piété chré- 
tienne. 

“Un curieux monument des relations théologiques qui 
parfois existaient entre juifs et chrétiens se remarque dans 
les manuscrits soignés du Bréviaire d’amour de Matfre 
Ermengaud, de Béziers. Le chapitre de ce livre consacré & 
montrer la pertidie des juifs doit contenir, en latin, en 
provengal, en hébreu, les passages de la Bible que l’on 
croyait décisifs pour prouver la vérité de la religion chré- 
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tienne. Souvent le texte hébreu est omis; mais souvent 
aussi il est copié avec la plus grande perfection, par des 
scribes évidemment juifs. Ces copistes se prétaient sans 
trop de difficultés & copier per alcuni danari des textes qui 
étaient censés renfermer la preuve de leur aveuglement 
volontaire. 

“Un fait original est ce nom de grand et petit Thalamus, 
que l’on donnait 4 Montpellier aux registres municipaux. 
Les volumes du Talmud devaient étre de grand format, et 
c'est en voyant les juifs porter sous leurs bras ces Jourds 
volumes que l’on put avoir eu l’idée d’employer ce~ mot 
pour désigner un gros registre. 

“ La calligraphie, accompagnée parfois d’enluminure, était 
presque le seul art que pouvaient cultiver entre eux des 
personnes mises au ban du reste de la population. On 
posséde quelques livres d’agadas pour la Paque décorés de 
miniatures du plus grand intérét, représentant au naturel 
les scénes de la vie intérieure des juifs. Les efforts que l’on 
a faits pour constituer des musées d’archéologie juive n’ont 
abouti qu’a des résultats assez maigres. Jamais ce peuple 
ne mit son originalité ni dans ses édifices, ni dans ses usten- 
siles, ni méme dans sa musique. Les beaux morceaux que 
l'on chante dans les synagogues n’ont pas l’ancienneté qu’on 
leur suppose souvent. 

“ Au point de vue littéraire, philosophique et religieux, la 
littérature judéo-provengale est inférieure a la littérature 
judéo-arabe du xI° et du xtI* siécie. Celle-ci est bien plus 
originale, et elle avait l’avantage de tremper directement 
par ses racines dans les sources arabes elles-mémes. A 
partir de la seconde moitié du x11I° siécle, l’arabe n’est plus 
connu des juifs de Provence, & moins d’une étude spéciale ; 
mais, d’un autre cété, ces juifs provengaux, pour |’astro- 
nomie et la médecine, avaient des sources d’excitation toutes 
particuliéres. A mesure que la science arabe disparaissait, 
la science latine naissait ; cette évolution nouvelle de l’esprit 
humain allait donner au travail israélite tout son prix. Les 
juifs devaient avoir une part considérable dans l’ceuvre de 
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la Renaissance. Une des raisons pour lesquelles la France 
fut en retard dans cette grande transformation, c’est que, 
vers 1500, elle s’était & peu pres privée de I’élément juif. 
Les juifs auxquels Frangois 1“ dut avoir recours pour la 
fondation de son Collége, le Canosse, Guidacier, étaient des 
juifs italiens.” 
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“THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM.” 


THE present age is rich in books on the history of 
religions, and particularly in this country much is written 
and spoken yearly on religious subjects. I leave unmen- 
tioned the external motives which keep this literature alive 
and have the undeniable merit of stimulating the study of 
important theological and cultural questions. As a matter 
of course, not all these productions are of equal value, and 
many an amateur has been allowed to enter the ranks of 
scholars and to write to the best of his knowledge, but 
rather incompletely prepared. The investigation of the 
religions of ancient peoples, which is the most essential 
item of their culture, forms, so to say, the top of the ladder, 
whieh can only be reached by much diligent preparation 
and study. Philosophical or moral expositions—however 
interesting they may be—are less }required, eg., for the 
understanding of the faith of Semitic nations, than acquain- 
tance with their languages and literatures. The religious 
needs of the oid Semitic peoples arose from considerations 
which were anything rather than moral, and their original 
form of worship is as natural a growth as the instincts of 
self-preservation and propagation. 

The principal questions for investigation comprise the 
objects which were worshipped and the way in which this. 
was done. It is obvious that the further we look back in 
the past the more obscure these things become. It is just 
in this respect that the Arabs offer a very instructive 
example, as they not only retained their old heathen 
worship up to a comparatively late period, but allowed us 
to observe their conversion to Monotheism. 

Apart from other points of view—which are of more 
interest for the present time—this one is sufficient to- 
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induce us to study this remarkable historical event. We 
possess many excellent works on Mohammed and Islamism, 
but written by European scholars. It is therefore of 
particular concern to take notice of a similar book from the 
pen of a Moslim, versed in all subjects of modern European 
culture, trained how to treat scientific questions critically, 
and who besides holds a high legal office in his native 
country. Syed Ameer Ali, Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature in Bengal, is the author of an extensive work on 
The Spirit of Islam, in which he expounds the Life and 
Teachings of Mohammed from the standpoint of a faithful 
believer. 

The author is no novice in literary pursuits, as he pub- 
lished in 1872 a smaller volume containing a Critical Ex- 
amination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. The present 
work is far beyond a second edition of the same, as it treats 
of all questions connected with Islamism on a broader 
basis, and is altogether a much riper production. The 
author, who is well versed in the European literature on his 
subject, has thus had the best opportunity of whetting his 
judgment on the grindstone of European criticism, and it 
will be one of the most interesting points of the following 
pages to see in what way he has accomplished this. 

I.—Syed Ameer observes that his book is intended for 
Indian Moslims, but having been published in Europe, he 
trusts that it “may prove of some practical value to those 
seekers of truth in the West whose minds have gone forth 
in quest of a positive and eclectic faith suited for the 
noblest . . . natures.” One would be therefore led to 
expect a text-book of Islamism rather than a critical 
examination of its origin and character. Yet it is certainly 
the latter which the author claims to give us in continually 
opposing the teachings of his faith to the institutions of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

The book is excellently written, and from the stand- 
point of a Moslim forms a splendid refutatio Judeorum et 
Christianorum. Tt is ingenious, enthusiastic, and awakens 
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enthusiasm. It is sure not only to make a deep impression 
on a sensitive mind, but to arouse it even to fanaticism, 
although orthodox readers may feel repelled by the evi- 
dence of freethinking apparent in many of the views. 
propounded. The author, being a barrister, pleads the 
cause of Islam most effectually against imaginary accusers. 
Well acquainted with the principal portions of the litera- 
ture of the opponents, he understands how to show the 
best side of his faith, and to veil its weaker points. 

It is unavoidable that the non-Moslim reader should 
consider the book from a different point of view; yet it. 
should be his endeavour to judge with greater impar- 
tiality than that shown by Syed Ameer in his criticism of 
the Jewish and Christian religions. 

The learned author gives a very lucid picture of the 
spiritual status in North Arabia before Islam, not only of 
the Arabs, but the Jews and Christians too. Neither of 
them, he says, had succeeded in raising the Arabs in the 
scale of humanity. This is simply inaccurate. Did not 
many Arab tribes embrace the faith of either the one or 
the other? These certainly displayed an intellectual superi- 
ority over their Pagan countrymen. Or can we imagine 
an Islamism without the help of Biblical doctrines? For 
a general conversion, however, both forms of religion were 
equally unsuitable. Christianity was unweleome—to give 
only one reason—on account of the quarrels among the 
sects on certain dogmas, whilst the Jewish ritual and 
ceremonial laws were not quite compatible with the con- 
ditions of life in Arabia. The converted Arab families 
were not very deeply imbued with the Jewish or Christian 
doctrines either, as was shown in the sequel ; yet they were 
more advanced in civilisation than those who remained 
heathens. 

The description given by Syed Ameer of the institutions 
of tribal life in North Arabia is summed up in a per- 
spicuous manner; but we miss the critical method on some 
points where trustworthy information could have been 
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obtained from other sources.' The part which the Pro- 
phet is said to have taken with regard to the Federation 
for the defence of the oppressed in Mecca is very legendary, 
and the story that he was called upon to lay the holy stone 
in its place at the restoration of the Ka’ba is not much 
better founded. But it is noteworthy that our author 
simply ignores the doubts already expressed by Sprenger 
in his biography of Mohammed.? 

There is one important point in which Syed Ameer is in 
accordance with all modern writers on Islam, viz. with 
respect to the spontaneous origin of the first revelation. 
The difference is only this—that the latter represent 
Mohammed as suffering from nervous attacks or hallucina- 
tions, whilst the former endeavours to secure the reader's 
sympathy by maintaining that he was divinely inspired. 

One night—“the night of power and excellence ’—when a divine 
peace rests on creation, and all nature is lifted up towards its Lord— 
ia the middle of that night the book was opened to the thirsting soul. 
Whilst lying, self-absorbed, he is called by a mighty voice, surging 
like the waves of the ocean, to cry. Twice the voice called, and 
twice he struggled and waived its call. But a fearful weight was 
laid on him, and an answer was wrung out of his heart. “Cry!” called 
out the voice, for the third time. 

And he said, “ What shall I cry?” Came the answer: “ Cry—in 
the name of thy Lord!”* (p. 83). 


If the first oracular enunciation of one of the greatest 
reformers that ever lived was not more than a cry due to 
overwrought nerves, one could not expect anything of 
importance to follow. Besides, if that sentence which 
generally—and rightly—is taken for the Prophet's in- 
augural address, had been quite his own, he would probably 
have spoken in the ordinary Arabic language. Several 





1 £y., the author repeats the obsolete tradition that the collection of 
Arabic poems styled Moallaqaét, was woven into silk and suspended over 
the Ka’ba; a tradition the fallacy of which has long ago been proved by 
Noeldeke, Bvitracge zur Kenntniss der Pocsie der alten Araber, p. 17 sq. 

2 Leben und Lehre des Mohammad I, p. 154. 
3 Qor., xcevi. 1, Zyra’ bismi rabbika, 
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years ago I expressed the opinion’ that this oracle is 
nothing but the Arabic rendition of Gen. xii. 8. The more 
I examine them, the more I am convinced of the identity of 
these two verses. Not the least significant of the proofs 
is the linguistic one. The root gara’a is frequently used 
in the Qoran, but always followed by the accusative, 
whilst this is the only place where the following object is 
introduced. by the preposition 1; Thy Lord is but the 
translation of Adénay according to the Jewish pronuncia- 
tion of the Tetragrarmmaton. Even the Syrian version 
translates waq*rd bash’mch d°maryd. I hope to give further 
evidence on another occasion. I deem this question very 
important on account of the conclusions to be drawn from 
it. The fact of the first prophetic ejaculation having been 
borrowed from the Bible qualifies the theory of the fiery 
exultation which burst its bounds in the Jgra’. We must 
distinguish two sorts of enthusiasm; the one which is but 
ephemeral, and rouses man for a time to extraordinary 
actions; and the other, deeply rooted and enduring, which 
gains in strength every time the subject is recalled, and 
does not shrink from any sacrifice. I am inclined to doubt 
entirely Mohammed’s possession of the former when he 
commenced his ministration, whereas he fully proved that 
all his actions were swayed by the latter, for which he 
suffered. It is only through the continued maintenance of 
his high ideals that he was able to achieve a well-nigh im- 
perishable work. His merit is not at all diminished, if we 
consider the first utterance of his apostleship not as a mere 
outburst of his long suppressed feeling, but of an idea 
Zearnt long ago, and well discussed in his mind. Had 
Mohammed even been capable of clothing his new belief 
in words—which is doubtful—he could not have found a 
more appropriate expression than the Biblical sentence 
which proclaimed the monotheistic idea amidst a Pagan 
population. Moreover, the few first revelations which 





1 Beitraege zur Erklacrung des Qoran (Leipzig, 1886), p. 6. 
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followed are only variations of the same theme, although 
wrapped in the boldest metaphors. 

Syed Ameer considers it “a noble feature in the history 
of the Prophet of Arabia, and one which strongly attests 
the sincerity of his character, the purity of his teachings, 
and the intensity of his faith and trust in God, that his 
-nearest relations, his wife, his beloved cousin, and intimate 
friends were most thoroughly imbued with the truth of his 
mission, and convinced of his inspiration” (p. 89). 

Rather overflowing with words, the learned Judge places 
Mohammed here in a contrast with Jesus, whose in- 
fluence, he says, was least among his nearest relatives, 
and whose brothers never believed in him. The impartial 
historian must, however, add that this was exactly the case 
with Mohammed, but from this we cannot deduce any- 
thing. Mohammed had no brothers to believe or disbelieve 
in him. His nearest relations were his uncles, who not 
only did not follow his faith, but hated and persecuted 
him as an innovator. The “nearest relations” of Mohammed 
are thus limited to his wife and daughters. Others were 
his cousin and adopted son, Ali, who was only ten or eleven 
years old—and hardly old enough to form an opinion '’— 
and his freed slave, Zeid. Besides this, we must not forget 
that the Northern Arabs had long since wearied of 
Paganism, and only upheld it from sheer conservatism, or 
from worldly motives. 

The picture the author gives of Mohammed's uncle and 
protector, Abi Talib—father of Ali—is greatly exagge- 
rated, and it is peculiar that he does not, or will not see, 
that the poems in honour of the Prophet are not 
authentic. With the same reserve are to be received 
other traditions, which, for Syed Ameer, are as many 
historical documents. If the Meccans asked the Prophes 
for miracles, it was only a natural demand, as the age was 





1 The approval of Abi Tilib—who himself remained heathen—of 
Mohammed's mission, and which is quoted by the author with so much 
satisfaction from the Moslim tradition, is, of course, merely a fabrication, 
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not sufficiently advanced to dispense with this desire. 
His negative answers were weak, he tried hard to stamp 
some dim visions and dreams as miracles, and would have 
given much for a real one. A large portion of the 
Qoranic ‘revelations tends to prove that new miracles were 
unnecessary for the following reasons: In the first place, 
the previous prophets had already performed many ; 
secondly, the works of Nature were in themselves wonders, 
and finally, every revelation of Allah to Mohammed, 
especially his knowledge of the past, must be looked upon 
as a miracle. : 
The connections which Mohammed gained with Medina, 
ard which ended in his own migration and that of his 
adherents to that town, are for Syed Ameer nothing 
but a series of unforeseen events. He apparently attaches 
more weight to the legendary and romantic circumstances. 
by which this fact was accompanied than to the deeper 
historical references which carried the Prophet and _ his 
cause nearer to this centre of monotheistic worship. He is 
not aware how well Medina in particular was prepared for 
conversion by the long presence of the Jews in this city. 
For Syed Ameer they only form “the most serious element. 
of danger.” He forgets the good service which Mohammed 
hoped they would render him. It is very probable that 
the Medinian Jews were possessed of all sorts of strange 
ideas regarding the man who had risen to uphold the 
standard of monotheism. Their position in Medina was at 
the time such as to revive their Messianic hopes. No one 
was more conscious than Mohammed how much of the 
revelations already published was due to Jewish teaching, 
and it seems to me that he himself, when he made up his 
mind to “cut off relations with Mecca,” speculated a little 
upon the Messianic expectations of the Jews. How happy 
would he have been had he been able to realise only a 
shadow of these hopes! It only required his residence 





! Cf. an-Nasafi, The Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites (ed. Cureton), 
p. 16. 
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among the Medinian Jews for a few weeks to bring 
disappointment to both sides, which Syed Ameer thus 
characteristically expresses: “for barely a month had 
gone by before the old spirit of rebellion, which had led 
them to crucify their prophets, found vent in open 
seditions and secret treachery” (p. 139). 

This is quite a new version. Many of the Medinian 
Jews had only recently been converted from Paganism ; 
had also these crucified their prophets? The influence 
and importance which the Medinian Jews lost by the 
entry of Mohammed is of no consideration for the author ; 
he only sees that “no kindness or generosity on the 
part of the Prophet would satisfy them.” Had they 
immediately on his arrival sworn allegiance to him? 
Nothing is known of any conversionist tendencies fostered 
by the Jews in North Arabia, certainly not towards the 
Christian Arabs who stood under Byzantine suzerainty. 
From this we may infer how much truth there is in the 
author's remark : 

“Enraged that they could not use him as their 
instrument for the conversion of Arabia to Judaism, 
and that his belief was so much simpler than _ their 
Talmudic legends, they soon broke off, and ranged them- 
selves on the side of the enemies of the new faith. And 
when asked which they preferred, idolatry or Islam, they, 
jike many Christian controversialists, declared they pre- 
ferred idolatry, with all its attendant evils, to the ereed of 
Mohammed ” (p. 142). ° 

The prosaic historian would express the above thus * 
The Jews of the Hijaz were impolitic enough to show their 
spiritual superiority too openly, having soon found out the 
incompleteness of Mohammed’s religious knowledge. If 
they reviled him, “twisted their tongues,” and mispro- 
nounced the Qoranic words, they only did what he 
unconsciously did with Biblical words and narratives ;' but 





' Cf. the instances I gave, Peitracgr, p. 63 sa. 
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the tragic element in their behaviour consists in their 
not recognising the fact that Mohammedanism would 
eventually be victorious in Arabia. 

It is thus not astonishing that in describing the ex- 
pulsion of two of the Jewish tribes from Medina, all the 
right is on the side of Mohammed, whilst the expelled 
Jews are represented as only having met their deserts. To 
illustrate Syed Ameer’s method I will quote his remarks 
with reference to the assassination of some Jewish chiefs, 
whose whole crime was that their influence was. still 
dreaded by Mohammed. 

“Christian controversionalists have stigmatised these 
executions as ‘assassinations. And because a Moslim 
was sent secretly to kill each of the criminals, in their 
prejudice against the Prophet they shut their eyes to the 
justice of the sentence, and the necessity of a swift and 
secret execution. There existed then no police court, no 
judicial tribunal, nor even a court-martial, to take cogni- 
zance of individual crimes. In the absence of a State 
executioner any individual might become the executioner 
of the law” (p. 162). 

This argumentation does credit to the learned Judge. Can 
he advocate one and the same person being prosecutor 
and judge? Even according to the most primitive code of 
justice the execution of a culprit is carried out in the 
presence of witnesses; but if a potentate sends his fanatics 
into the house of an inconvenient person, to kill him whilst 
asleep, this is usually called murder. 

Syed Ameer is a little more ceremonious in his apology 
for the massacre of the B. Qoreiza, where he cannot help 
admitting that “they alone were treated with anything 
like severity.” The number, however, of the slain was 
not, as he states, two hundred, but more than six hundred. 

The reader is not so much startled by the fact of this 
wholesale slaughter—which, in the later history of the 
Jews, is not an uncommon occurrence—as by the way the 
author tries to justify it. Mohammed remains the moral 
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author of this bloodshed, although not he, but Sa’d b. 
Obada spoke the decree. Mohammed could easily have 
prevented it had he wished, but the sentence was welcome 
to him, although he shunned passing it. 

We will not contest with Syed Ameer the titles he gives. 
to the founder of his faith, although European students 
may have somewhat different ideas on the subject. Should 
they agree, then Mohammed was really “the grandest of 
figures upon whom the light of history ever shone,” “a 
master mind of all ages,” ete. The sketch of the Prophet’s 
character given by the author is a masterpiece of rhetoric, 
and in many a point we fully agree with him when he 
says :— 

“His life is the noblest record of a work nobly and 
faithfully performed. He infused vitality into a dormant. 
people ; he consolidated a congeries of warring tribes into 
a nation inspired into action with the hope of everlasting 
life ; he concentrated into a focus all the fragmentary and 
broken lights which had ever fallen on the heart of man. 
Such was his work, and he performed it with an en- 
thusiasm and fervour, which admitted no compromise, 
conceived no halting; with indomitable courage which 
brooked no resistance, allowed no fear of consequences ; 
with a singleness of purpose which thought of no self” 
(page 212). 

Unfortunately, nearly every point connected with Mo- 
hammed’s life is so densely enveloped in legends that, in 
spite of our proximity to the age in which he lived, many 
important events in his career will probably ever remain a 
mystery. 

II.—The subject of the second and principal part of the 
book consists of the explanation of the Teachings of Mo- 
hammed, which is meant to give the reader a clear insight 
into the Spirit of Islém. The author remarks in the 
beginning that of all great religions—including Buddhism 
—lIslam is the only one which is not called after its 
founder. Syed Ameer does not say what conclusion he 
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wishes to be drawn from this statement, which, indeed is 
so vague that nothing can be inferred from it. In fact, 
neither Judaism nor Christianity is named after its 
founder. As for Islam the fact of the matter is simply 
this, that Mohammed fully recognised the necessity of 
placing his individuality in a secondary position, He 
always styled himself Messenger of Allah, who also is the 
speaker of the revelations, The faith could not be called 
after the prophet, as he purposely allowed his name to 
sink into oblivion, and Mohammed is but an epithet adopted 
at a late period, and subsequently used for his cogno- 
men.! 

Syed Ameer employs the word Js/am in its most com- 
prehensive signification, without discriminating the _his- 
torical event of the newly created faith from that which 
we would call now the Moslim church. Just as Islamism 
had to go through various stages of development before it 
could serve as an established church for believers of 
different nations and races, so the term Js/am had to 
undergo an equal number of modifications, which should 
be taken into consideration when defining it. Syed 
Ameer’s translation of Islam by striving after righteousness 
is entirely in accordance with his whole attitude to the 
faith ; it would neither satisfy the orthodox Moslim, nor the 
the non-Moslim historian, but is a very free rendering of 
the resignation to Allah. Resignation, in fact, is the most 
essential element of Islam; the abandonment of long- 
cherished relations, habits, and enjoyments was the 
principal condition for conversion. 

It is further doubtful whether a faithful Mussulman 
will be satisfied with the following creed put up by Syed 
Ameer :— 

“The principal bases on which the Islamic system is 
founded are: (1.) A belief in the unity, immateriality, power, 





1 Beitraege, p. 66 sqq. Cf, the article just published by the Pfarrer G. 
Résch in Z.D.M.G., xlvi., p. 432 «qq. The terms .Vosaism, as well as 
Mohammedanism, are both of modern origin, and not historical. 
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mercy, and supreme love of the Creator; (2.) charity and 
brotherhood among mankind; (3.) subjugation of the 
passions; (4.) the outpouring of a grateful heart to the 
Giver of all good; and (5.) accountability for human 
actions in another existence ” (p. 226). 

This is a very beautiful Theism indeed, but no Islam. 
For, first of all, there is no mention of Mohammed’s 
messengership; or does the author wish this to be taken 
for granted ? If so, he should have at least intimated that. 
The belief in the Prophet’s mission is not more or less than 
a dogma, for the Qoran says :—“O ye believers, fear Allih 
and believe in his messenger. . .” (57, 28). If Mohammed 
had preached Islam on the basis of the above abstract ideas 
alone—pre-supposed his ability to do so—he would not 
have won a single follower. 

Notwithstanding this, Syed Ameer places this Islam in 
contradistinction to Judaism and Christianity, and even 
above them; the former because of its “anthropomorphism,” 
and because the Jews never “thoroughly abandoned the 
worship of the Teraphim ”—the latter because of the dogma 
of the Trinity. But surely Judaism and Christianity are 
built upon the very same ethical principles which the 
author makes the basis of Islam, and thus we should have 
no difference between all three. His aggressive attitude 
is therefore little justified. If Mohammed had preached 
nothing but these doctrines he would ‘not have brought 
anything that was new to the world, still less would he 
have had any right to call Jews and Christians unbelievers. 
Consequently there must have been something he deemed 
essential, and wished to impart to both. This it is perhaps 
which the learned Syed means when he says Mohammed 





' Cf. iv., 135. 169, etc. Mohammed is also called Seal of the Prophets 
in a verse (Qor. xxxiii., 40) the authenticity of which is doubtful to me 
(Beitr. p. 71). At any rate it is a sin to expect another prophet after 
Mohammed. Cf. an-Nasafi, /.c., and as-Schahrastani transl., by Haar- 
briicker, p. 37. To the same category belong daily prayer, fasting in the 
month Ramadhan, and pilgrimage to Mecca, which the author only regards 
as a means of preserving “a true religious spirit ” (p. 256). 
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addressed the “followers of degraded Christianity and 
Judaism ... and made them all blush at the monstrousness 
of their beliefs.” No one who has any notion of the way 
in which Islam was founded will overrate Mohammed’s 
acquaintance with the tenets of Judaism or Christianity> 
because he could only form an opinion of them from ob- 
serving their followers—and these not by any means the 
most erudite or representative—and not from the study of 
their Scriptures. And Syed Ameer so closely follows the 
Prophet’s footsteps, that he is not aware that in his several 
pages of quotations from the Qoran to show the superiority 
of Islam, he principally quotes the Bible or Jewish 
writings. 

“The ethical code of Islam is thus summarised in the 
fourth’ Sura :—‘ Come, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath enjoined on you—that ye assign not to him a partner, 
that ye be good to your parents, and that ye slay not your 
children because of poverty ; for them and for you will we 
provide ; and that ye come not near to pollutions, outward 
or inward; and that ye slay not a soul whom God hath 
forbidden, unless by right . . . and draw not nigh to the 
wealth of the orphan, save so as to better it . . . and when 
ye pronounce judgment then be just, though it be the affair 
of a kinsman. And God’s compact fulfil ye; that is what 
he hath ordained to you. Verily this is my right way ; 
follow it then’ ” (p. 272). 

“The servants of the Merciful are they that walk upon 
the earth softly ; and when the ignorant speak unto them, 
they reply, Peace! they that spend the night wor- 
shipping their Lord, prostrate, and standing, and resting ; 
those that, when they spend, are neither profuse nor nig- 

those that invoke 

not with God any other God, and slay not a soul that God 
hath forbidden otherwise than by right, and commit no 
they who bear not witness to that 








1 Qor. vi., 152 8gq. fuurth is evidently a misprint for sixth. 
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which is false; and when they pass by vain sport, they 
pass it by with dignity: who say, ‘O our Lord, grant us 
of our wives and children such as shall be a comfort unto 
us, and make us example unto the pious ’—these shall be 
the rewarded, for that they persevered ; and they shall be 
accosted in paradise with welcome and salutation :—For 
ever therein—a fair abode and resting place !”! (p. 280). 

The reader will easily see that these and similar passages 
are but abstracts of the Decalogue,* modified according 
to the requirements of the Arabians. But, to do the author 
justice, we must admit that as he regards these orations as 
original, the picture represents itself to him somewhat 
differently, and we fully understand his enthusiasm. 

It cannot be seriously asserted that Islamism has pro- 
duced any new ideas concerning prayer. In not containing 
any ordinances respecting a ritual, the “ Mosaic law ” left 
to this form of worship an unbounded liberty, demon- 
strating at the same time by many examples the importance 
of prayer. That the passage Qor. ii. 38, refers to the 
phylacteries is rather a peculiar rendering.’ 

The Jewish prayer is, according to its essence, not at all 
necessarily attached to a synagogue, and can, according to 
the Rabbinical law, under certain circumstances, even be 
said on horseback. The essential part of it remains always 
the devotional outpouring of the soul, ever concentrating 
itself in the confession of the unity of God. 

Syed Ameer is not quite historical when he avers that 
Mohammed commanded the worshippers to pray with their 
faces towards Mecca, “in order to keep alive in the Moslim 
world the memory of the birthplace of Islam.” Why 





! Qor. xxv. 64-7. ? Cf. Beitr., p. 20, 38. 

3 The verse runs (according to the translation of the late E. H. 
Palmer) thus : ‘‘O ye children of Israel ! remember my favours which I 
have favoured you with and fulfil my covenant and I will fulfil your 
covenant; me therefore dread ! Believe in what I have revealed, verify- 
ing what ye have got, and be not the first to disbelieve in it, and do not 
barter my signs for a little price, and me do you fear.” 
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should he have given preference to any particular spot ? 
The author is silent concerning the fact that for a con- 
siderable period Mohammed had adopted the Jewish 
custom of turning the face towards Jerusalem. The 
arrangement of the Qib/a towards Mecca is nothing but an 
adaptation of an older habit. Now, there is a vast dif- 
ference between the Jews directing their prayers towards 
Jerusalem, which for many centuries had guarded the 
sanctuary which now lay in ruins, and Mohammed’s 
similar use of the Ka’ba in Mecca, which, being of Pagan 
origin, should in reality have been abandoned with the 
idols, and was, from political motives, changed into a 
Moslim shrine. 

Much the same could be said with regard to the ordi- 
nances of fasting, concerning which Mohammed did not 
evolve any new ideas. 

When Syed Ameer is not engaged in controversy, but 
entirely moves on Islamic ground, comparing the more 
recent stages of the Moslim church with the primary one, 
he is often both interesting and instructive. He is fully 
alive to many malformations of Islamism of the present 
day, which, according to his view, are not due to the 
teachings of the master, but “ to the notion which has fixed 
itself in the minds of the generality of Moslims, that the 
right. to the exercise of private judgment ceased with the 
early legists, that its exercise in modern times is sinful, 
and that a Moslim, in order to be regarded as an orthodox 
follower of Mohammed, should belong to one or the other 
of the schools established by the schoolmen of Islam, and 
abandon his judgment absolutely to the interpretations of 
men who lived in the ninth century, and could have no 
conception of the necessities of the nineteenth” (p. 286). 

There is, however, another feature to be considered in 
this matter, viz., that it contributed greatly towards the 
solidification of the Moslim church, and prevented its being 
split up into innumerable small sections. This is fully 
illustrated among the Jews in the Karaites, who finally 
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also saw the necessity of following the older authorities. 
The great masses require the firm leadership of an acknow- 
ledged master, but if each individual were instead to follow 
a path of his own, nothing but confusion would ensue. A 
religion of universal character cannot be put into practice 
without changing it into a church with the whole para- 
phernalia of dogmas and forms of worship. The difference 
of sects is, after all, not so material, as long as they agree 
on the fundamental ideas. 

No one can endeavour to set up the status of women in 
Islam as an ideal one, without exposing himself to derision. 
Yet Syed Ameer tries to prove that Mohammed has given 
to woman a position higher than she had, not only among 
the heathenish Arabs, but among many of the surrounding 
peoples. “Respect for women” is “one of the essential 
teachings of his creed.” One thing is true, and that is that 
he put a stop to the barbarian custom of the pagan Arabs 
of burying female children alive. His married life with 
Khadija was a very happy one, and a pattern for all 
believers. But after her death he was not the same man. 
His sexual insatiability is a very strange point in his other- 
wise self-controlled character, and tempted him to more 
than sophistical allegations. The famous adventure with the 
slave girl Maria in the house of one of his wives cannot be 
argued away, and it is hardly wise—not to use any 
stronger term—to brand serious scholars like Sprenger and 
Muir as utterers of “ absolutely false and malicious ” stories. 
That the Moslem commentators of the Qoran invented a 
harmless ground for the revelation by which Mohammed 
tried to silence the public comments cannot alter the fact. 
Syed Ameer’s attempt to explain away Mohammed’s pre- 
tence of having conferred a benefit on his adopted slave 
Zeid by compelling him to divorce his wife and afterwards 
marrying the latter himself, and which he moreover 
accounts as a sacrifice, is a clever piece of argumentation. 
Mohammed appeased public opinion by a revelation which 
declared it legal to marry the divorced wife of an adopted 

p2 
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son, contrary to the custom hitherto observed. The Prophet 
had more than double the number of wives which he 
allowed his followers to take, but it is not so much the 
number, but the way he proved his title to each marriage 
which is rather repulsive. It does not increase our belief in 
Syed Ameer’s impartiality if he takes pains to strengthen 
these titles. 

As to the women’s social position, he is contented to sus- 
tain them with the hope of the future. The legal and 
social rights assured by Mohammed to the female sex do 
not equal those given to Jewish women in the code of 
Rabbinical law.’ We can only say that the position of the 
Moslim woman is but an outcome of the whole system with 
all its advantages and faults. 

Had Islamism not based its foundations on democratic 
principles, the difficulties of gaining adherents would have 
been considerably greater. In point of fact, next to the 
Prophet's wife and the persons mentioned above, it was 
principally people of the lower classes who formed the first 
Moslim community. This égalité was a strong allurement 
for the inferior population, nay a very statesmanlike 
institution, as it brought intelligent men to the fore, and 
altogether caused a thorough and effective stir of the 
elements. The mild legislation concerning slaves was 
indeed in the interest of the faith. Syed Ameer says with 
some satisfaction: “In Islam the slave of to-day is the 
grand vizier of to-morrow.” True, but also the reverse is 
often the case. We lack the understanding for such a 
state, and according to our view, the condition of a slave 
' would not be sufficient preparation for the post of a Prime 
Minister. Many a thing would be better in Eastern 
states, if the slave of to-day could not be the grand vizier 
of to-morrow. 

As an additional attraction for the multitude, especially 
of the poorer classes, Mohammed made use of the theory of 





1 Bg., Mishnah Kethibhoth, Talm. B., Bab. Mez. 59, ete. 
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the future life. Even Syed Ameer, who places the Moslim 
form of this belief above those of the other religions, 
cannot help admitting that the “descriptions are realistic 
and in some places sensuous.” Mohammed’s notions of the 
future life are, however, not devoid of the nobler idea of a 
“return to Allah,” but the realisation of his blissful state 
was accompanied by shady resting-places, refreshing fruits, 
water, and black-eyed girls. What an effect must not the 
enticing image of perpetual fresh water, blooming meadows, 
and other enjoyments have had on poor camel-drivers and 
Bedouins, for whom water was one of the most precious 
gifts on earth. The punishments of the wicked, on the 
other hand, are pictured in equally glowing colours. 
Powerful means to ensure powerful effects! In so far 
Syed Ameer is right that in the later Suras, ¢e., when 
Mohammed had already gained a community of some 
magnitude, and had become riper himself, he mixed with 
these voluptuous rewards, heavenly peace and spiritual 
comfort. 

From the preceding remarks the rich contents of Syed 
Ameer’s work may be inferred. It further supplies an 
excellent exposition of the development of the principal 
sects and schools into which the Moslim world is divided. 
Yet a non-Moslim cannot study this erudite book without 
having with it another written by a European scholar and 
even then he must use his own discrimination. Syed 
Ameer pictures a somewhat ideal Islam, such as he would 
wish it to be; the impartial student must endeavour to 
describe it as it really is. To criticise the author’s pro- 
posals of ecclesiastical reforms must be left to his 
co-religionists. Those institutions, touching socia! life, 
and consequently also affecting outsiders, are so superior in 
his eyes, that apparently he dves not wish any alteration. 

Perfectly intelligible is the author’s delight with the 
scientific course Islam had taken, almost immediately on 
awakening to its own importance ; and Mohammed’s own 
merit must here be taken into account, as it was the 
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Qoran which set the ball in’ motion. But as little as this — 
book is an entirely original creation, so little did Moslim 
science grow spontaneously ; it had to be fertilised by Greek 
learning. The Arabs—and that is a sign of their rewark- 
able abilities—were indeed for centuries the sole supporters 
of studies, and in some branches they attained a very high 
degree of proficiency. Ultimately, however, the Moslim was 
outrivalled by scientific Europe, and since then Islam proved 
incapable of keeping pace with it. With the exception of 
grammar and lexicography—for both of which we shall 
always be obliged to have recourse to the Arab works— 
there is no further development either in the amount of 
learning or in the method. There must certainly be a 
reason for it, but we cannot, as Syed Ameer does, make the 
“Berber fanaticism,” or the inhuman massacres executed 
by the Tartars and Uzbegs responsible for the decline of 
the intellectual vitality in Asia and Africa. Timur, in 
particular, who shed more human blood than any other ruler 
made his capital Samarcand a centre of learning, and his 
grandson Ulugh Begh was not only the greatest astronomer 
of his age, but one of the greatest since the Greek 
Hipparchus. He was also the last. For, scarcely a 
quarter of a century after his death, Copernicus con- 
ferred the leadership on Europe, which has retained it ever 
since. The reason of the scientific stagnation must lie 
somewhere else, probably in the fact that Arabian science 
was so closely blended with the Aristotelian philosophy 
that it decayed when the latter perished. The spirit of 
Islam is clearly shown in its incapacity to regain the former 
intellectual status. Of the scientific achievements of 
to-day’s Moslim world, only those are notable which are 
consummated under European tutorship. It is occidental 
education which has enabled the learned Syed Ameer to 
write so brilliant an apology of his faith. 


H. HirscHFe.p. 
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AUTHORITY AND DOGMA IN JUDAISM. 


“Tr is because I am with you in admiring the Rabbis that I would 
undo much of their work. The Rabbis constructed a casket, if 
you will, which kept the jewel safe at the cost of concealing its 
lustre. The Rabbis worked for their time ; we must work for 
ours. Judaism was before the Rabbis. Scientific criticiem shows 
its thoughts widening with the process of the suns, even as its 
God Yahveh, broadened from a local patriotic Deity to the 
ineffable name. In every age our great men have modified and 
developed Judaism.” (Children of the Ghetto, by I. Zangwill, 
Vol. IIT., page 270.) 

A RECENT case of the inhibition of a Jewish minister by 

the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British 

Empire on grounds of dogma, has raised two issues of vital 

import to the present and future position of Judaism. 

First, the function and scope of ecclesiastical authority, 

and, secondly, the formulation of dogmas. These two 

issues are connected, and hang together. A particular case, 
standing as a precedent, must have the effect of investing 
ecclesiastical authority with the power of giving new force 
to defunct dogmas, and of actually creating fresh ones. 
Two reasons have been alleged for the inhibition referred 
to: 1. The objection of the clergyman to offer prayer for 
the restoration of the sacrificial rite. 2. That his published 
utterances contained matter which is “surmised ” to be at 
variance with “traditional Judaism.” I quote textually 
from the document of inhibition. This phrase “ traditional 

Judaism ” opens up a wide field of inquiry as to its exact 

significance. But for the moment I propose to deal with 

the first two points, namely, authority and dogma. In 





1 Letter of the Chief Rabbi, dated May 27th, 5632, printed in the 
Jewish Chronicle, June 10th, 1892. 
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treating the subject I am painfully conscious that it 
demands the consideration of those who are renowned for 
scholarship in Jewish history and tradition, to which I 
can lay no shadow of claim. On the other hand, the subject 
directly concerns a generation of professing Jews who are 
not scholars, and who must be disposed to regard it from 
the point of their capacity to believe what is imposed upon 
them by that step. The legality of the step is not in 
question, at least for the purpose of this article. Techni- 
cally, it is in accord with the provisions of a modern 
institution known as the “ United Synagogue.” It is, more- 
over, in legal pursuance of a certain Act of Parliament 
known as the “ United Synagogues Act, 1870, Vic. 33-34, 
ch. exvi.” That Act, promoted by those who founded the 
“United Synagogue,” contains a clause that the ritual of the 
constituent synagogues shall be the German and Polish 
ritual, and though it can easily be shown that the “ United 
Synagogue” has by no means accepted the German and 
Polish ritual without reserve and modification, still that 
ritual does contain certain prayers for the restoration 
of the sacrificial rite. The present controversy, therefore, 
resolves itself into a criticism of the provisions of that 
institution, as also the functions of the Chief Rabbi with 
which it is bound. The latter points are possibly more 
appropriate for communal discussion than for treatment 
in this Review. I therefore confine myself to the larger 
question of theology, which must logically be the 
ultimate one. 

Belief in the restoration of sacrifices has never been held 
by the present generation to be an essential article of the 
Jewish creed. It has no place in the thirteen Articles 
which are found in the orthodox prayer-book. The fact 
that prayers are contained in the ritual, embodying certain 
aspirations which have been undoubtedly held by Jews of 
different ages, and more particularly by the individuals who 
composed them, does not constitute an article of faith in 
any statutory sense. If it did, it would be only that kind 
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of creed which grows up by usage, and has never at 
any time received the concurrence of the whole House 
of Israel. 

The belief in the restoration of the sacrificial rite is a 
tremendous claim upon the faith of the Israelite. It means 
much more than appears at first sight. It is true that 
history often repeats itself, but it would be difficult to find 
any example of a repetition such as would be implied by 
the restoration of this rite. The rite is one which is 
characteristic of an age not only bygone, but necessarily 
incapable of living over again by reason of the ordinary law 
of cause and effect. It would seem positively grotesque to 
write an essay to prove the futility of attempting to appease 
the Deity by the blood of rams and of he-goats, if it were 
not that the doctrine is being revived by the dictum of 
modern ecclesiastical authority. People had ceased to 
entertain the idea as part of their religious faith ; but when 
we are told that a clergyman is ineligible because he has 
avowed his disbelief init, it becomes necessary to demonstrate 
the untenable nature of the idea as an article of faith. 
According to the teaching of the Hebrew prophets and of 
some of the great rabbins of the middle ages, the ancient 
rite of shedding the blood of cattle was nothing but a 
means to an end, and was essentially a ritual of temporary 
character. It may indeed be regarded, if not historically at 
least philosophically, as a step between human sacrifice 
and no sacrifice at all. The ancient Hebrew religion was 
structurally founded on the negation of human sacrifice. 
It is reasonable to regard the story of Abraham not having 
slain his son for an offering to God as a Divine command 
prohibiting homicide. At any rate, the fact that this act 
was prevented at the last moment is open to the philoso- 
phical interpretation that the Patriarch was placed ahead of 
his time by abstaining from the popular notion then pre- 
valent that Divine justice could be gratified by such an 
outrageous and unnatural deed. Abraham possibly knew 
less of God when he thought he would be pleased by 
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his slaughtering his son than he did when he discovered 
that he would be better pleased by his not doing so. 
From the record of this episode in the Book of 
Genesis we hear no more of Israelites taking their 
children to the altar to offer their blood as sacrifices with- 
out the severe protest of the law. Then follows the 
elaborate code in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, for the 
use of cattle as objects of blood-offering. These codes, 
though very elaborate, are striking by reason of the minute 
restrictions which were placed upon them. One place, and 
in Deuteronomy one alone, one family, and one alone, were 
prescribed for the purpose. Never, in connection with the 
blood of animals, do we read the phrase which is found in 
connection with other rites, such as the Sabbath, and the 
Passover, and the Day of Atonement: “This is an ordi- 
nance for ever throughout your generations.” The rigid 
limit of place and of priest testities to the essentially 
temporary character of the rite. In the mind of the Law- 
giver himself it was probably a case, in which he hoped ° 
and believed that the people would become raised to a level 
of spiritual life in which such a rite would no longer be 
attractive. The great insistence of laws against idolatry, 
an insistence which occupies so prominent a place in the 
Pentateuch, suggests the view that sacritice of blood was 
treated by the Lawgiver as a process of weaning the people 
from one kind of worship to another." 





1 Maimonides pronounced against the tendency of some Jews to attach 
undue importance to the ancient sanguinary rite. His words are these :— 
“ As the sacrificial service is not the primary object [of the command- 
ments about sacrifices}, whilst supplications, prayers, anJ similar kinds of 
worship are nearer to the primary object, and indispensable for obtaining 
it, a great difference was made in the law between the two kinds of 
service.” The translation is that of Dr. Friedlinder, whose scholarship 
and orthodoxy no one will question. The quotation is from the Guide to 
the Perplexed, Vol. IIL, chap. xxxii., p. 155. Then follows an account of 
the restrictions upon the rite, and on p. 156 it is written :— Because of 
this principle, which I explained to you, the prophets in their books 
are frequently found to rebuke their fellow-men for being over zealous, 
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Judaism is not a stagnant religion. It preserves ideas; 
it does not stereotype them. 

Apart from the historical consideration of this question, 
there is the philosophical one. The human mind is in- 
capable of reverting in the long order of progress. 
Whether Biblically true or not, there is no intellect of 
this age that can conceive the practicability of taking on 
again the conceptions even of the middle ages, still less 
those of the genesis of human history. If it were even 
true that a particular “ism” or system is stationary, human 
character is not, nor is it possible to stop the growth and 
the change of ideas in the long march of countless genera- 
tions. It may, therefore, be taken for granted that no 
person of our age could voluntarily think that a social or 
ritual practice, which has already been obsolete for nearly 
two thousand years, could one day re-establish itself and 
become a desirable goal for human progress. No man in 
his senses could imagine that the course of history is to 
bring us back in ages to come to the point whence we 
started in ages that are past. If it were believable that 
the fulness of time could restore the desirability of 
superseding prayer and spiritual exercise by the rite 
of sprinkling the blood of rams and he-goats, it would also 
be credible that that rite would ultimately be exchanged 
for the one which preceded it, namely, the slaying of human 


and exerting themselves too much in bringing sacrifices ; the prophets 
thus distinctly declared that the object of the sacrifices is not very 
essential, and that God does not require them.” Here come citations 
from the books of Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Leviticus to prove the 
subordinate and temporary nature of the sacrificial code. Maimonides 
represents sacrifices as something which the Almighty God tolerated and 
permitted for a time only, as a means of transferring the worship of idols, 
with which they were originally identified, to the worship of Himself. 
It is morally certain to those who have read the whole of that chapter, 
that Maimonides, whom all orthodoxy now reveres, never prayed to God to 
restore sacrifices, even though he might have prayed for the restoration 
of Israelite worship in the Holy Land. The inhibited minister happens to 
be one who belongs to the school of thought of which Maimonides was 


the great master. 
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beings. Equally probable would it be on such an hypo- 
thesis that the worship of the one only God, unseen and 
infinite, would revert to that of many—visible and finite. 
‘That going-back process, the receding of thought, and the 
reverting of habit, are conceptions more difficult and 
untenable than the doctrine of transubstantiation. It 
would be equally mysterious and incredible, yet consider- 
ably less attractive. So we may take it that the imposition 
of this dogma of the restoration of sacrifices cannot stand 
on human reason nor upon any philosophical basis, but 
upon some other ground. We then discover that it is based 
upon a particular view of the interpretation of Scripture. 
The view is this: Every clause in the Pentateuch is part 
of the word of God. The word of God declares the idea 
that restoration of sacrifices is part of his will. Being his 
will it must be our will and we must desire it, therefore 
pray for it. This view was evidently entertained by 
those rabbins who introduced into the Hebrew Liturgy 
these prayers, which were composed by men who 
entertained that view of the divine will and of the 
character of the Pentateuch. But nothing is said in the 
Pentateuch itself as to this restoration of the particular 
wite, nor‘is there much if any reference in the text of 
Seripture to the will of God in regard to what might be 
done in the event of a restoration of Israel after its final 
dispersion. 

The prima facie objections to the doctrine of the restora- 
tion of this rite are only surpassed by the serious injury to 
the religious idea which is involved in the imposition to 
pray for it. Prayer is transformed the moment it is used to 
express thoughts which are not spontaneous. To pray for 
what we do not desire is to change the office of prayer and 
convert it into something else. The inhibition is not merely 
directed against the non-belief, but against the refusal to 
pray for a particular thing. Most articles of belief, both in 
Christianity as well as in Judaism, are not such as demand 
of the believer the additional burden of desiring and of 
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praying for its accomplishment. Puseyites would believe- 
in eternal damnation, but they are not required to pray 
for it. Weall believe in death: we are not enjoined to 
pray for a speedy demise. 

Breadth of view is as much a necessity for the progress. 
of the human mind as air and light for the body. Con- 
fined atmosphere is equally impossible in the one case as in 
the other. A religious system which allows no latitude is. 
without doubt a religious stagnation. In the case of the: 
Church of Rome latitude is denied in one form, but is per- 
mitted in another. The claim to Divine authority on the 
patt of an organisation carries with it the power to amend 
and even to repeal. Such an institution is closed at one- 
end, but it is open at the other. Thus it happens that the 
Roman Catholic Church has adapted itself, in some measure 
at least, to the altered circumstances of different ages. 
Politics and science and philosophy have each in their turn 
made distinct demands upon the elasticity of the Paral 
Institution. In our own day the Papacy has proved its. 
power of surviving the loss of its temporal dominion. 
There is no finality in the Church of Rome. The Syna- 
gogue, too, has manifested its power of adaptability over 
and over again. The most striking illustration was its 
independence of a national polity, and its proved capacity 
to endure without temple and without territory. It has 
even changed its rites, because it has substituted prayer for 
shedding the blood of cattle. Rabbinism in the middle ages 
and down to the sixteenth century was a system of con- 
stant amendment, and therefore of renewal. The present. 
danger to orthodox Judaism—which is, of course, the 
Judaism of the great mass of Israelites—is that that tradi- 
tion has been permitted to be abruptly broken off with 
the compilation, three centuries ago, of the compendium of 
Rabbinical decisions known as the “Shulchan Aruch.” 
There is nothing more destructive and more dangerous in 
religion than the finality of a book. The weakness of 
“traditional Judaism” is therefore that it has become 
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fastened to a book, a danger which really ancient “tradi- 
tional Judaism ” feared and guarded against for a time, 
hy long forbidding or discouraging the codification and 
committing to writing of the Oral Law.  Bibliolatry 
is bad enough, but Shulchan-Aruch-olatry is worse. The 
Rabbinical decisions which are given in the vear 1892 are 
nothing but the application of a text set forth somewhere 
about the year 1565. Herein lies the alarming condition of 
the present situation. Not in the Bible nor even in the Creed 
of the twelfth century was the belief in the restoration of 
sacrifice a dogma in Judaism. It was only an idea like 
that of Messianism, which some believed and some did not. 
It was hardly till the present century that it appears to 
have become stereotyped and made into a dogma. The 
claim to Divine authority, or, at least, to unchangeableness, 
in respect to the Prayer Book, with which this matter of 
prayer for the revival of sacrifices is connected, is also a 
product of an age later even than the sixteenth century. 
To amend or revise the Prayer Book is now a heresy. The 


Prayer Book has obtained by tradition and by the fixity 
of the Shulchan Aruch the same authority as the text of 
Scripture. Because something was written in a certain 
book centuries ago, Jews of the present generation 
are required by the claims of “traditional Judaism” to 
profess what they cannot believe. This is a tremendous 
claim, and must be resisted by the uncommon sense of the 


race, 

There is another belief, which is popularly held by the 
majority of Jews, namely the restoration of their national 
polity. That belief is not untenable provided that it is 
so held that it makes no claim against the progress of 
science. It is conceivable that the ancient soil of Palestine 
and of the promised land may be re-peopled with the 
descendants of the Israelites who drove out the Canaanites ; 
but it is not conceivable that this return should take place 
without the advantages of later science. There may be 
a gorgeous temple again, but it is reasonable to suppose 
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that it would be fitted with the electric light. It is not 
reasonable to imagine that ancient Judea will be restored 
without railways and without the printing press. Neither 

is it feasible to conjecture that the Jews will return, and — 
not take with them the culture of the ages which have 
intervened since their dispersion. How incredible it would 
be to assume that a restored Israel would abide without a 
public library containing the litcrature of many languages, 
and at least a copy of the 16th century compendium of 
Rabbinical laws. Would it be possible that the restored 
nation would leave behind them the records of the history 
of their dispersion, their exile, and their contributions to 
the development of otherempires? If restoration were to 
signify the destruction of all that has taken place in the long 
interval, no educated Jew could desire it; unless we intend 
to insult the prophets we cannot entertain the thought that 
they meant a restoration to primitiveness. Hal they done 
so their claim to prophecy would be rudely shattered. There 
is no justification in human reason for the doctrine that a 
restored Israel shall imply a return to the conditions in 
which Israel lived thousands of years ago. Such a pro- 
position would be at variance with the elementary prin- 
ciples of natural sense. Therefore the doctrine can only 
be advanced on a plea of mysticism and miracle-working, 
a plea which is growing less and less capable of the 
acceptance of reasonable men. Clearly a plea of that 
nature is no different in kind from such pleas as are put 
forth to establish the doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
human intellect must be told in both cases—this is a 
mystery that is not to be reconciled with reason. There 
is even less plausibility in the former case than in the 
latter. To bring a divine presence into the midst of a 
congregation in a visible and concrete form is an object that 
has about it the element of charm, howsoever untenable 
it may be. It cannot be urged that the prospect of 
viewing the spectacle of animal-slaughtering contains a 
vestige of stheticism. The conception is altogether 
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repulsive both to the imagination and to the reason. It is 
essentially a thing not to be desired. We might go further, 
and conjecture that a whole nation would rise up in arms 
against any attempt on the part of a despotic or priestly 
power to re-enact so incomprehensible and _ ineffably 
obnoxious a code. 

The hedging-in of thought and of spiritual aspirations 
that takes place by the exercise of an ecclesiasticism so 
uncompromising as this, is in itself a danger to which the 
adherents of Judaism may well be awakened. The highest. 
interests of religion are defeated the moment they are 
identified with something which cannot continue. The 
elements of eternal truth, and the principles which are 
surely divine in the Jewish religion, are darkened by a 
shadow so gloomy and distasteful as the prospect of a 
return to the blood of rams and of he-goats. A priest- 
hood which has passed from the functions of the butcher 
to those of the ministering angel would altogether fade 
away if it were sought to renew the ancient function. 
Any priesthood which attempted a reversal of this kind 
would most certainly die in the attempt. 

If the Rabbins of Europe are agreed upon this latest. 
declaration of Jewish dogma—a contingency that no one 
has yet ventured to indicate—the time has come for a 
religious dissent such as has never before been seen in the 
annals of Judaism. It would indeed necessitate a re- 
cleansing of the temple by a spiritual civil war, more 
intense and as lasting in its consequences as the revolt of 
the Maccabees against Antiochus Epiphanes. Then, in- 
deed, might Judaism be divided into two distinct camps— 
the one claiming that reason and religion are at variance, 
the other that they are united. 

After all, the insistence at this time of day of the extra- 
ordinary and unacceptable dogma is really not the work of 
concerted action. It is not, like the revival of ritualism in 
the Anglican Church, the result or the expression of a 
long-considered scheme of religious awakening. It is 
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nothing but a manifestation in detail of a newly- 
constituted ecclesiastical authority. The dogma is the 
effect of the authority. It is a mere accident that this 
authority has chosen the peculiar article of belief as a way 
of showing itself. It might as well have directed its 
prerogative against another clergyman, on the ground that 
he had his own views about Messianism, or about the 
meaning of a particular chapter in the Book of Ezekiel. 
It is the revival of the sacrificial rite to-day ; to-morrow 
it may be dogma setting forth the ‘divine origin 
of the Prayer Book or some ritual detail. Hence the 
question of dogma must, by the necessity of the case, 
involve the question of authority. Sacerdotalism is 
only one form of authority that may be objected to, and 
is scarcely distinguishable from the one here considered. 
That it should be given to one ecclesiastic, be he Prelate or 
Rabbi, to determine what shall constitute the crucial tests 
of adhesion to a great historic religion, is a danger that 
molests the survival of the very religion which he is 
supposed to be propping up. If a man could not be a 
Christian without believing in the dogma of eternal 
punishment or of predestination, Christian teaching would 
be at once deprived of many of its most valued exponents. 
In Judaism, if every man who does not believe in the 
restoration of the sacrificial rite is to be cut off from the 
band of Israel's teachers, that staff will be impoverished 
to the extent of losing many souls which are at once honest 
and intelligent. 

The effects of such a limitation must be to place outside 
the organised system of religion the very forces which are 
most needed within. It cannot be anything short of an 
unmitigated injury to a religious institution that it should 
be deprived of all its teachers who are endowed with 
breadth of view. What kind of mental perspective can be 
discovered in those who acquiesce in the ruling that an 
essential qualification for the teaching of Judaism is a 
belief in the revival of the rite of blood-offerings ? 

VOL, V. Q 
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To assert that the Jewish Religion is incapable of 
surviving certain beliefs and customs which belonged to 
its earliest history, is to relegate the ancestral faith to the 
region of archeological relics, and to remove it from the 
domain of eternal truth. It is, indeed, to subtract from it 
its truly divine elements, and to leave it in a state of decay 
and ruin. 

This act of inhibition upon the ground stated is the most 
venturesome step of retrogression in the annals of recent 
Jewish history. It would be dishonest to minimise the 
significance of such a transaction. Without profound 
philosophical insight one consequence must be discernible. 
The old ery for union at all hazards is stopped. Allegiance 
to conscience and the propagation of Judaism in the only 
way in which modern Jews and Jewesses can receive it, 
becomes a paramount duty. Henceforth the very name of 
uniformity will be abhorrent. Even the multiplication of 
sects ceases to be a danger, and may possibly be the means 
of rescue for English Judaism. No devout Jew can receive 
without concern the tidings that “traditional Judaism ” is 
stereotyped, and cannot advance beyond the ideas of the 
sixteenth century. 

A soul in chains, yearning to learn more of the ways of 
God and of the means of righteousness, is bound to the 
ground when it accepts the pernicious impression that 
religion means stagnation and not development. But the 
soul of man is essentially free, and cannot be bridled except 
by the serfdom of sin. Thus the attempt to limit the 
progress of religious thought and to stifle it is artificial and 
futile. If it be done to conciliate Jews, who, fresh from 
the lands of oppression, have not yet realised the full sig- 
nificance of emancipation, then it is sacrificing the future 
to the past, and can only dwarf religion among them. If 
it be with the view of securing centralisation for eccle- 
siastical control in order to gain the adhesion of those who 
might perchance keep themselves apart, the boon is not 
worth the price paid for it. Such an act, if permitted to 
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‘pass uncriticised, unrepealed, cannot stand alone. More 
acts of a like nature will ensue, acts which will have the 
effect of driving from the community those elements which 
it most urgently needs, namely, men and women who are 
convinced that perfect honesty of mind is essential to 
religious teaching. 


OswALD JOHN SIMON, 
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NOTES ON HEBREW MSS. IN THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


V. 


MS. Add. 667, 3, consisting of one leaf, which was found 
in a Machzor according to the French ritual. MS. Add.. 
667, 3, contains the following two colophons, which are 
not without a certain bibliographical as well as historical 
interest. The MS., the fly-leaf of which they may have- 
originally formed, is not extant in the Library now. The- 
first runs :— 


“BOM AP onan> ys) ANY>eIDD wh SyoM 7/32 AWD ON 
mnn 3B yoann anew mp inpDdS sways Typ 13 $32 ws 


SYID pow wminn) wink BD sandy syoand MEIN Nind IWwSNnTr 
Piney on ein aD oy wo IWS WIT IHD Tw 72 NYS OW 
nyaw wa BoA At ndw DVDS OND was Opind o-sDd 
br a1 DY 752 apy an nepad ynan>) TRA WINK md Dr 
$3 yD Wy wir yam wn 13 mand wat vos opp ¢ nwa $’n. 
mpyD95¢am IBD enn xd ona ‘oon noo nynd ind nN: 
mda os omSy “oxon ond am 451 ad) oy 13 mam ED mn 
yom saben yon xd we ‘a qa om pps ‘none mI pon 
* PIM JON JON NN 

Whether this Moses b. Nathanel is identical with the 
author of the poetical work on nixyin is difficult to decide. 
The date at which this colophon was written (1414) would 
not be unfavourable to this suggestion. See Dr. Neubauer 
Rabbins Frangais, pp. 727 and728. About the Seniri family 
in general, see Dr. Gross’ Rerue des Etudes Juives, IV., p. 204, 





1 These four words are on an erasure and added by a later hand. 
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note 2, to whose list our copyist and R, Judah Haseniri in 
Cat. Neubauer of the Bodleian MSS., No. 1886, have to be 


added. 
The second colophon is by Joseph Chamiz (see Mortara 


won "5n MID, p. 12), once the owner of this MS., run- 
‘ning thus :— 


sox minor Sy on merpides miniadnaw nd ano md ow 

som oe mae aadeyy ‘mr pyar Seownm sono xd ty nar oy 

225 Sy nbye ovsn ibxn natn onans) 7ppM Pr np pron AD 
saset m>y ‘a opp Sy “ain> sea Bat nied 


S. ScHECHTER, 
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ON THE PHILONEAN TEXT OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


It is known from the history of Eusebius that Philo wrote 
six Books of Quastiones et Responsiones in Genesin, which 
have only come down to us in an Armenian Version, exe- 
cuted about the year 400 a.p, In these Questiones.the text 
of the Septuagint was taken and expounded verse by verse ; 
so that no other work of this writer supplies us with so 
long a series of texts taken methodically one after another. 
Philo must, in fact, have written his commentary with a 
text of the LXX. lying open before him. The evidence or 
these Questiones, as bearing on the Philonean text of the 
LXX., has never yet been arrayed. In the following pages 
the old Armenian of each Questio is translated back into 
Greek, a task of no great difficulty and fraught with little 
uncertainty on account of the extreme literalness of the 
version. The writer constantly has in view the great 
Oxford edition of the LXX. by Robert Holmes. Where 
the Philonean citation reflects the reading of particular 
MSS. collated for that edition, the fact is duly noted ; but 
the Responsio of Philo is only quoted if it affords additional 
evidence as +o the way in which Philo read any passage. All 
references to the Quaestiones are based upon an inspection 
of the Armenian text itself, and are not taken from the 
Latin translation of Paschal Aucher, which, however, is 
very excellent and scholarly. The citations in this Paper 
begin with Genesis iv. 1. The works of Philo preserved in 
Greek are sparingly referred to, partly because the citations 
they contain have already been duly noted, and partly 
because no further consultation of them is needed, until a 
new and critical text appears. No fresh evidence, however, 
supplied by such a text will in any way abrogate conclu- 
sions based on the Armenian Text of the Questiones. 
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PHILONIS DE QUZSTIONIBUS QUZ IN GENESI SUNT. 
Sermo I. 

Qu. 58.—Genesis, ch. iv. 1: Ei dp@as éXéxOn emi tod Kaiv 
éxtnodunv avOpwrov Sia tod Ged ; 

Qu. 59.—Ch. iv. 2: 4ia ti rob vewrépov “ABedX mpdrepov 
TO Epyov avaypddes, Néywv" éyévero trowunvy mpoBatwv, Kaiv 
5é Hv épyatopevos tHv viv ; 

The rough breathing “Aer for “ABer is found also in the 
Arm. Vulgate, which, however, implies 7 for ¢: “ABnr 
instead of “ASeAX. In the old Arm. version of Philo’s Liber 
de Nominibus Hebraicis (as given in the Codex CXXXI. 9. 28 
of the Library of the University of Pavia) “ASed is given. 

Qu. 60.—Ch. iv.: 4ia ti Kaiv pe® spépas tov arapyav 
mpwroyevynpwata dvedw@v iveyxe. "“4BerX 5é ard TeV TpwTo- 
TOoKwv Kal ard THY oTEaTwV Ov pel” Huepas ; 

Tischendorf reads pe? jyuépas iveyne Kaiv ard tev xaptrav 
THs yns Ovoiav Te Kvpiv. In L. D. SS. Ab. et. C. i171, the 
citation is given thus: xal éyéveto peP tuépas, Hveyxe Kaiv 
amo Tod KapTod THs ys SHpov To Kupig, but the following 
commentary is added: Avo éyxAjpata Tod pidavrou: ev pev 
76 peO” Hpépas, GAN odk evOds ebyapioricas Te Beg, Erepov Se 
TO aT TOV KapTOV, GANA fp?) ATO THY TPWTwWY KapTaY, dV 
auvOerov évoua Tpwroyevvipata. 

The Armenian solutio of quaest. 60 would run thus in the 
original Greek: tod ¢idavrov Kai tod pirobéov tiv Siadopav 
ioropel, érépou pev Tod éavt@ SovTos TeV TpwToyevYnudTwY 
Tovs Kaptrovs Kai Tov Deov doeBas TeV SevTEepeiwy akiwoavTos: 
To wel” nuépas ydp, GAN ovx evOUs, TO Te GTO THY KapTaV GAN’ 
ovK ad TOV TpwTwY KapTaV, ToLavTHY aaéBecav Syroi Tod Sé 
érépov Ta Mpwrotoka Kal mpecBurepa KaOtepoivtos dvev 
HerAAnTEws Sia Tavtds Kal Tod Katadppoveiy tov Oeod (or 
perhaps Tov @eor). 

The Armenian quaestio therefore really suggests no 
departure from Tischendorf’s text, although the citation in 
the Greek in Philo i. 171, does imply dépov for Ouciar. 
Adpov probably stood in Philo’s LXX., for Ambrose has 
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munus. The Armenian Vulgate also has d@pov. It is pro- 
bable that dépoy was at some later date than Philo’s sub- 
stituted for @vciav, owing to the words which follow in 
ver. 5, él 5¢ Kaw xai éri tais Ovcias avtov. But this also 
is doubtful, for in Philo i. 180, we read: ta pév 5) rod Kaiv 
pel” hépas pépovtos tHv Ovciav éyxAnpaTa ToLadTa Hv. 

Qu. 61.—Ch. iv. 4,5: 41a ri rd wpa@tov Kaiv dpynv trounod- 
wevos év Sevrépp Tom pepyaras: gyot wap" érreidev 6 Oeds 
él ABer Kai émi trois Swpois emi 5é€ Kadiv wai éri tais Ourtass 
ovK npéadn ; ; 

The omission of adrod twice, after Sepors and after Ouciats, 
seems due to title only. If a very simple corruption can be 
supposed in the Armenian, od mpocecyev would stand, but 
see upon Qu. 63. 

Qu. 62.—Ch. iv. 4, 5: Tiva ddopiopov eyes SHpov amo 
Ovo ; 

Qu. 63.—Ch. iv. 5: Hodev 48n Kaw ori obx hpeoxev avt@ 
70 S@pov; The solutio also bears on the text of the LXX., 
and would run thus in Greek: Miyjrore Siadves tHv atropiav 
9 aitia 7 eipnuévn, Ste edXvrnoEV a’ToY Kal ouvérece TO 
mpocwre onuciov dpa édaBe (?) tiv AVIrnV mH TA dpécKovTa 
Ovdwv. 

The recurrence of jpecxev and dpécxovra inclines us to 
think that ypécbn, in Qu. 61, is after all not a corruption. 
In any case npécOn may be a paraphrase of mpocecxev, and 
in the absence of confirmation from other sources we 
cannot suppose that jpéc@n stood in Philo’s LXX. 

As to the reading éAvmnce for édvrnOn, Holmes notes 
that édvmnoev tov K. is read in x. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 25, 31, 38, 
55, 57, 59, 61, 64, 71, 73, 75, 76, 79, 82, 83, 106, 107, 108, 
128, Compl., Ald., Alex., Cat., Nic. Bas, Sil. p. 23. Cyr. al. 
Glaph. p.13. Chrys. iv. 158, et sic margo, 135. It is certain 
therefore that édvmrnce tov stood in Philo’s LXX.; also that 
he read t@ mpogwr@ and not 7d mpoowmov, which in many 
MSS. goes with édvmnee. 

Qu. 64.—Ch. iv. 7: Ti dori, ob éav dp0ds ur wpoomtjens 
éav Se dpOas un Siédrns ; 
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* Qu. 65.—Ch. iv. 7: Ti éotu- jyaptes, jovyacov ; 

Putting these two titles together, we see that in Philo’s 
LXX., od éav—fpaptes was in any case not read as a 
question, and also that 4 was added before mpocevéyens. 
In Philo D.A. i. 320, the citation appears thus: ov« édv 
Gp0as mpocevéyxns, opOas 5é ux SiéAns, but I suspect that the 
text has been conformed by the copyists. The reading of 
the Armenian title gives the same sense as the later reading, 
only better expressed. In Holmes’ codd. 129, et sup. lin. 
56, poe is added before wpooevéyxns and may be an echo of 
the older reading yu. The sentence is read positively and 
not interrogatively in Holmes codd. 31, 64, 106. Epiph. i, 
493. Bas. ii. 328, 661. Latini poene omnes. 

The words jyapres, jovyacov are made the matter of a 
new questio, and separated from what precedes. In Philo 
1D. Sob. 1400, they are cited in same way: Aéyerae yap mpds 
tov paddov “ & odTos, Huaptes, Hovyacov.” We must conclude 
then that Philo read his LXX. as follows: ov« éav dpOas ji) 
ampocevéynns, Op0as Sé un SvéAys, Huaptes, Novyacov. 

Qu. 66.—Ch. iv. 7: Ata ri tov Kadov éyyerpifev TH Trovnp@ 
Soxei, Xéywv' II pos ce 9) dtrootpopy avrod ; 

In the solutio are given also the words ov dpfeus adrod. 

Qu. 67.—Ch. iv. 8: Aid ti &v To medip tov ddeApov 
ATOKTELVEL. 

Qu. 68.—Ch. iv. 9: 4ia ri 6 wavta eidws épwra tov dder~ 
poxrovov tov éotiw"”ABer 6 ‘AdeAgss cov ; 

Here the form “Afed is again used. 

Qu. 69.—Ch. iv. 9: 4ia ti worepavel dvOpwrw daroxpiverat, 
Aeyov’ Ov ywwwckw, wn pvraE TH adeAGw~ pov cis eyo; 

The dative, te adeAg@ is given in one MS. of Holmes, 
59. In Philo Q. D. P. I. i. 202, rod ddeAgod is read; but I 
suspect that the copyists have conformed the reading, for 
in the solutio the dative is again implied: «ai tiv, wadXov 
eeu} TO ddeAGO GvrAaxa Kal UTepacmortiy yiverba; The 
Armenian Vulgate has tod ddedgod. 

Qu. 70.—Ch. iv. 10: Ti dori hwy aipatos adedgod cov 


Bod pds pe éx yi; 
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Here rod is omitted before ddeApod and ris before yijs. 
T am not sure that the former omission stood in the Greek 
original of the Questio. In Philo Q. D. P. I. i. 205, 206, 
the verse is twice cited, both times giving tod, but in one 
case omitting ts before yijs. Therefore the omission of 
vs in the Armenian title may be more than a mere slip in 
rendering. 

Qu. 71.—Ch. iv. 11: 4a ti xatdpatos yiverar emi tijs 
yjs; In spite of this title, I think that Philo read in his. 
LXX. here azo, and not ézi, for the following reasons: 

1. The Armenian solutio loses its point unless azo be 
read. I give it in Aucher’s Latin: “Extrema mundi pars. 
terra est; ista ergo maledicente aestimandum quod com- 
petentes maledictiones caetera quoque elementa ei obiiciant: 

. Namque si inanimata terrenaque natura, iuga de- 
trectans militat adversus iniuriam, cur non potiore iure 
mundiores naturae?” §. Ambrose also reproduces Philo’s 
commentary thus: “ Huiusmodi peccator a terra maledictus. 
est, quae est infima et postrema pars mundi..... . Non 
est ergo dubium quod eum et superiora damnaverint, quem 
inferiora damnarunt.” 

2. Although in Philo Q. D. P. I. i. 210, the citation is given 
in the same way as in the Armenian title, viz: xai viv 
émixatdapatos ov émi THs yas, yet the commentary which 
follows, xatdapatov 8é dnow Tov vodv, obx am’ GAXov Twos ty 
amo ris vis EcecOu. Tav yap yaderwratwv avtod cupgpopav 
TO Tept Exactov nav yewdes aitiov evpioxetas Kk. T. dr. 
implies do rather than ézi, as Mangey remarked. 

We must suppose that, both in the Armenian quaestio and 
in the Greek text of Philo i. 210 copyists have changed azo 
into émi. In the case of the quaestio in Genesin, the doubt 
remains whether the Greek text had been vitiated as early 
as 400 A.D., or whether it was the Armenian which was. 
changed at a later date. The latter is most probable, for 
the Armenian Vulgate has él ris yijs, although «atdaparos 
is rendered by a different word. The Armenian title 
implies xatdpatos rather than émixataparos, and as the 
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Greek Philo i. 210 (above cited) has xardparos in the Com- 
mentary, this was probably the reading of Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 72.—Ch. iv. 12: Ti éoti, crévov nai tpéuwv eon em 
THS Ys; 

Qu. 73.—Ch. iv. 13: Ti dori, peifwv 7 airia adeOjval pe 3 
In Latin: Maior ista causa dimitti me. 

In Philo Q. D. P. I. i. 218 is read: pet{wv 7 aitia pov rod 
agdeOjvar. In i. 430 it is again cited, adding pe after 
agdeOjvar, where also the subjoined commentary implies 
that Philo read we in his LXX. Ati. 218 also Philo com- 
ments thus: moon tiv xpjoecOat Kaxotparyia Tovs b7rd Oeod 
katarepbévras yvwpifouev, implying that there also he read 
pe after agePjvar, and removes the contradiction which 
there seemed to be between the verse as cited in i. 218 and 
in the Armenian quaestio. I believe that Philo omitted 
tov before dgeOjvat, otherwise his commentary, both in the 
Armenian solutio and in the passage i. 218, loses its point, 
The drift of that commentary is that to be abandoned by 
God is the worst of fates. Cp. i, 218, 1. 45: cuvodws yap 
eidévas ypy, 6T 6 Mpds TOD KpeirTovos Kai wpEeNodvTOS adebeis, 
év aitiaw Kal éyKAnuact peyiotols yivetas Aé por 
Soxodarw oi wn Tereiws Svoxdapra, evfacPar dv xodacPjvar 
fadAov % adeOjvar. The Armenian solutio is the same in 
tenour: “Profecto nulla est aerumna maior, quam quum 
derelinquat et despiciat Deus despici vero a magno 
rege, et decidere ut abiectus ex regimine principatus,. 
inenarrabilis miseria est” (Aucher’s version). 

Philo then seems to have taken the verse in this sense: 
“Thy sentence, that I should be abandoned, is too great.” 
Whereas Tischendorf’s text can only mean: “ My fault is. 
too great for me to be let off and acquitted.” But how did 
Philo get this sense out of aitia, which = accusation, not 
sentence? Altogether the passage is a perplexing one. In 
the Armenian MS. of the Quaestiones a later hand gives in 
the margin the common reading, peifwv 4 airia tod ddeOjvay 
we. The Armenian Vulgate has peifwv 1) Snuia pov tod 
adeOjvai pe, and an old Armenian commentator on Philo 
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$0 reads in this particular quaestio. Is it possible that 
Philo read in his LXX.: pei{ov 7) Cnuia adePjvai ue, or that 
{nia stood against airéa in the margin ? . 'The words quoted 
above from i. 218, év airiass Kal éyxAjpact peyiotois, imply 
that Philo read aitia; while yet Guia also seems to be 
implied by the following comment, also from i. 218: capa 
bev atrovaia wuyis, yuyy Sé droveia doyiopod, Aoyiopds 
dé évdeia dperis mwépuxe twapatorécOa. Ei 8 &xactov 
dv elrrov Enuia Tois atrorerpOeior yivetar Tap’ avTav, Téon 
tit ypnoecOar KaxoTpayia tovs bTd Oeod KatadepOévras 
yveopitowev ods amootpadgels . . . eEwpicev «.7.4. Ambrose 
paraphrases the solutio of Qu. 73 in the same sense: 
“‘ Nihil enim gravius quam errantem a Deo deseri.” Such 
a sense would hardly suit the ordinary reading, tod 
adeOnvas pe, unless Snuia be read for 4 airia, and the whole 
clause be read as a question: peifav Cnuia rod ddeOivas pe ; 
= “Is there a greater penalty than to be cast off?” 

Qu. 74.—Ch. iv. 14: Ti éori, was 6 ebpioxwv pe drroxtevet 


gle. Errevye OUK Iv GAXos AvOpwrros TAHV TOs yoveis avTOD ; 
Qu. 75.—Ch. iv. 15: 4ia ti mas 6 droxreivas Kdiv érra 


€xdixovpeva Tapadvcet ; 

Qu. 76.—Ch. iv. 15: Ata ti onpetov tiOerar te dderqo- 
KTOV® TOD mi) avedeiv avTOV TdvTa TOV evpioKovTa, érEL Ye 
ede. && évavtias Trove, éyyeroifew eis amrw@devav ; 

Here avrov is omitted-after edpicxovra. So also in Philo 
i. 224 and i. 555. It may be inferred that adrov was absent 
from Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 77.—Ch. iv. 23: 4ia ri Adpey peta wvre yevéas 
€avTov KaTayiwwoKes Tod Tpoyovou avTod mepi tov Kaiv dbed- 
apoxtoviay. elme ydp yor tais éavtod yuvaikiv, "Adda xai 
Zearrd . avdpa awéxreva eis tpadywa nal veavioxov éuol eis 
podwra. Ste emrdnis exdedixntar é« Kaiv, éx 5é Aduey éB- 
SounxovtTakis ena ; 

In Philo i. 201, the citation again occurs, and is made 
eonformably to the text of Tischendorf: eis tpadpa éuol 
Kal veay. eis wwr. €uoi, and punctuates before "Ada «al 


SerAa instead of after. 
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Holmes notes: ’Aéa xai YedAd in casu dativo 20, 56. 
Cyr. al. Glaph. p. 22. Arm. ed. post Seda plene distin- 
guunt 31, 37,61. Compl. Alex. 

The spelling ’Addé is retained in Armenian Vulgate, 
also in Armenian version of Philo’s Interpretatio Nom. 
Hebr. 

Qu. 78.—Ch. iv. 25: dia ri Addy yervicas tov 370 émi- 
dnuiver’ eEavéorncé por 6 Geos omépwa Erepov dvti “ABen. 
ov améxtewe Kaiv ; 

Qu. 79.—Ch. iv. 26: Ata ri 6 vids Tod 379 6’ Eves jAmicev 
émixanreiobas To dvowa Kupiov tov Qeod ; 

Qu. 80.—Ch. v. 1: Mia ri pera To édmrikew dot: airy 
BiBros yevécews avOpwrwv; [Here 7 is omitted before: 
BiPdos as also in Philo i. 218. It is therefore probable that 
7 was omitted in Philo’s LXX.] 

Qu. 81.—Ch. v.3: Mia ri év rH} yeveadoyia Tob ‘Addy ovKére 
péuvntas Tov Kdiv, dra tod 370, bv dyor Kara ri iddav 
dutod Kab Thy eixova yiverOat, ad’ ob Tas dm’ avTov yevéas,. 
apxetat yeveanroyeiv ; 

Qu. 82.—Ch. v.22: 4ia -ri, ednpéorncey "Evay tH Oe@ 
peta TO yevvncas TOV Mafovadda érn diaxcoia ; 

Here avrov is omitted after yevyjoa: and Sdiaxocia ery 
transposed. Holmes notes thus: omit adrov Eus, ii. 33: and 
érn 6. is read in 15, 16, 18, 19, 37, 56, 61, 64, 108, 129, 131. 
Compl. Orig. iv. 310. Chrys. iv. 186. Slav. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. 

Qu. 83.—Ch. v. 21,22: Aid ti 6 perapednOeis "Evay mpo 
THs weTapedelas Néyerar Shoat érn éxatov éEjxovta Kal Tévte, 
peta 5é THv petapéderay Siaxocra ; 

Here érn éxaroyv éEjxovra mévre is read in (Holmes) 15, 18,. 
19, 20, 37, 56, 59, 64, 76, 82, 108, 129, 134. Compl. Chrys. 
iv. 186. Slav. et sic cum prewmisso e¢ ante quingue Arm. 1. 
Arm. Ed. (Holmes). Philo then in his LXX. must have so 
read. 

Qu. 84.—Ch. v. 29: Mia ri evOds emi yevvnbevts rH Noe 6 
Tatnp el@ev’ ovtos Siavatravoe: Huas ad TOV épywv Kal aro 
TaV NuTaV Kal amd THs yhs ard hs Katnpacato Kupws 6 Oebs; 

“In Philo i. 214, jay is supplied after Erywv. The omission 
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of rav xerpav typav is due to title. Ini. 215 azo is not given 
before 4s, but compare Ch. iv. 11, émuatdpatos od amo Tijs 
-yjjs. It is probable that Philo read azo here in his LXX. 

Qu. 88.—Ch. vi. 1: Tives eiot rod Nae tpeis viol, Xr, 
Xiip, Lage ; 

Qu. 89.—Ch. vi.1: 41a ri ad’ od émrAnoiafev 6 kataxdvopos 
mreovatew NéyeTat TO avOpwTrwv yévos ; 

Qu. 90.—Ch. vi. 3: Ti éotiv, od ph Katapeivy 7d Trvetpa 
pov év tois avOpwiros eis Tov aiava Sid 7d elvat adtovs 
TUpKAs ; : 

Here rovros is omitted after dvOpwros. So also in Philo 
i. 265. I infer that it was absent from his copy of the 
LXX. 

In the solutio is cited Exod. xxxi. 3, as follows: évérAnca 
avrov Oeiov mvevpatos codias Kai ovvéoews, where Tischen- 
dorf has wvedua Oeiov; but since Philo i. 265 has mrvevpatos 
@eiov, it is certain that he so read in his LXX. : 

Qu. 91.—Ch. vi.3: Mia ri ai jyépar avipav (or avOpa- 
Tov) €govtTas €Tn ExaTOV Kal €iKocL ; 

Here Tischendorf has éc. 8 ai 4. avdrav, éxatov eixoow 
étn ; The verse is.cited in Philo i. 270, as follows: "Ecovra: 
ai 1). avta@v éTn éexaTov eixoow. The order érn éx. eix. is also 
found (Holmes) in 56, 76, 129, 134. Chrys. iv. 197, Theo- 
doret i. 58, Slav. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. We may infer that Philo 
read érn éx. eix. in his copy of the LXX. 

Qu. 92.—Ch. vi. 4: 4ia ti €& dyyéXov cal é« yuvatxav of 
tyiyavtes ; 

Tischendorf reads in vi. 4, of viot tod Oeod, instead of 
a@yyero. But in Philo i. 272, of dyyedou is read. It is quite 
certain, therefore, that Philo’s LXX. had oi dyyedou. In the 
Arm. solutio of this quaestio we read: xanrei Se éviote tovs 
ayyérous Oeod viods, Sts eyévovto EF ovdevds Ovntov abdvaror. 
Perhaps, therefore, O00 viol was written against a@yyedou 
in the margin of Philo’s LXX., and eventually supplanted 
that older reading in MSS. of a later age. 

Qu. 93.—Ch. vi. 6: Ti éorw éveOupynOn ore éroince tov 
avOpwrrov emt tis yijs Kai SvevonOn ; 
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Tischendorf reads, xat éveOuy7On 6 Ocds Otek. T.r% Thus 
«ai is omitted in the lemma: it is also omitted in Philo 
i. 275, and seems to have been absent in Philo’s LXX. 
Perhaps 6 Geds was also absent, and was replaced in Philo 
i. 275 by a copyist. 

Qu. 94. — Ch. vi. 7: Mia ti, amerjoas tov avOpwtrov 
drranreipev, kal TA KTHVN CLV adT@ aTodéca av dyno. ard 
dvOpwtrov yap Ews xtHvous Kal amd éprretav Ews meTewav. TL 
yap japte Ta KTHVD ; 

Here tod odpavod is omitted after werewav, by citation 
merely, as it seems, for in Philo i, 280 it is added. Con- 
versely, xai before dod ép7., which is omitted in i. 280, is 
supplied in the Armenian title. 

Qu. 95.—Ch. vi. 7: Aid ti gnow eOvpwOnv bre éeroinca 
avrous ; 

The Armenian commentary runs thus: To mp@tov pev 
madw os avOpwrov iatopet ws ev Keparaiw. adr’ suws 
Kupiws 6 Beds ode dpyiferar, GAA Kpelcowv TavTwV TaY 
qrabav. This in itself proves that Philo read in his LXX. 
OvupwOnv, and not éveOvynOnv, which Tischendorf retains. 
Holmes notes that é@upo@Onv is read in I. 37, 71,131. Aiex. 
Philo in duobus MSS. i. 280, et alibi. Aug. Amb. Arab. 
1, 2, et sic Arm. Ed. Philo’s Greek commentary i. 280 also 
confirms éOup@Onv, viz.: maw TwWées TOV eipnuévwy axKov- 
cavtes rodapBdvover Ovpois Kai dpyais ypjoOat ro dv. In 
Philo i. 283 é@vpwOnv is given. 

Qu. 96.—Ch. vi. 8: 41a ri viv Nae not yaprw evpeiv rapa 
-T@ Dew ; 

Here Tischendorf has edpe yapwv évavtiov Kupiov rod Oeod. 
In Philo i. 102, the quaestio is propounded thus: dca ré das 
tov Né&e xdpw eipeiv évavriov Kupiov rod Geod; but just 
below, in the same context, we read: ydpiv evpeiv mapa Oeg. 
In i. 288, also we read: Ti 5€ dort to Nae cdpe yapw rapa 

. Kupio Oe¢, and in same context: mydixov ydp Tiva eiKos 
yevér Oar Tov aEvov ydpiTos KpLOnodpevov rapa Oem. In i. 284 
we read: 80 viv nol tov Nae xdpw evpeiv rap’ ait@ (To 
Gee), bre of GArow havévtes aydpiotos Tivey pédrovar Sixas. 
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Lastly, in i. 285 is read: Nae edpe x. évavriov Kupiov tod 
Geod. The MSS. of the LXX. give no hint of a reading = 
xapw edpe mapa TH Oe@, though there is good ground for 
supposing that Philo so read in his LXX. The MSS. of 
Philo need to be re-examined at i. 102, i. 288, and i. 285. 

Qu. 97.—Ch. vi. 9: 4ia ri yeveaXoyav tov Nae ovn aro 
TOV Tpoyovwv GAN aro TMV ApETOV ; 

And in solutio = Sixavos jv, TédXev0s, evapertav. 

Qu. 98.—Ch. vi. 11: Ti éotw éfOdpn 7 yh évavtiov tot 
Geod, kai éerrAHoOn 7 yi aduKias ; 

Qu. 99.—Ch. vi. 12: Ti dors, xatépOeipe aca odpt tHv 
Od0ov avTou éml THs Ys ¢ 

Qu. 100.—Ch. vi.13: Ti dort, xarpos travtos avOpw@rrou jKee 
évavtiov pou, OTe eTAnTOn H yi aduKias ; 

Here omission of dz’ adtav after ddicias may be due to 
title. 

In the solutio Num. xiv. 9 is cited thus: agéornxev an’ 
avta@v 6 Katpos, 6 5é Kupuos év jyiv. But in Philo i. 248, 618, 
the words run in the usual order: dd. 6 xaipos am’ adr. 
x.tT.%., in which form they are found also in Procopius, 
who cites Philo’s solutio 292 A (vide Paul Wendland, New 
Entdeckte Fragmente Philos). 


QUAESTIONUM ET SOLUTIONUM IN GENESIN. 
Sermo II. 


Qu. 1.—Ti €or 4 xatacKxevn tod Noe ; 

Qu. 2—Ch. vi. 14: Jia ri é« tetpaywovev Evdwv tiv 
xiBwrov toe ; 

Qu. 3.—Ch. vi. 14: 4ia ti gnow' voootas voroias Toca 
Thy KiBwrov ; 

Was vogo.ds repeated in Philo’s LXX., or is it a mere 
device of rendering? The Armenian Vulgate uses a dif- 
ferent word to render vooovds, but agrees in repeating it. 
The old Latin versions, also some Greek codd., have 
eis THV KiBwrov, where els is due to wrounoes preceding. 
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Qu. 4.—Ch. vi. 14: Aia ti xerever Ecwbev wai EEwOev ri 
«iBwrov aopadroov ; 

Qu. 5.—Ch, vi. 15: 4ia ti ta THs KuBwrod awédwxe Ta 
uétpa taiTa’ pHKos Tptaxociwvy mHhYewv, Kal TAdTOS aUTIs 
mevTjKovTa Kal To Bdbos tpidxovta; Kal eis mipyuy dvwbev 
ouvrTehécas, KaTa opixpov éemicvvaywv Bacews TpoToyv ; 

It is impossible to say for certain if any of these dif- 
ferences were in Philo’s LXX., or whether they are not all 
due to title ; ro before pijxos is absent in Holmes’s Cod. I, 
and in Clem. Alex. Str. vi., 783, Ba@os is read. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that Philo’s copy of the LXX. had Baos 
for dWos. The other variations are due probably to citation 
only. 

Qu. 6.—Ch. vi. 16: Ti dati % é« mrayiwv Bipa’ gnot 
yap, Thy Ovpav troujoets ex TAYiwV ; 

Here tis xBwrod is omitted after Avpav. The same 
omission occurs in Holmes’s MSS. 15, 18, 19, 20, 37, 61, 82, 
106, 108. Compl. Chrys. iv. 221. We may infer that ris 
«iBwtod was omitted in Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 7.—Ch. vi. 16: Aid ti dyot xatdyaia Simpopa xal 
tpiopopa yiyver Oat ; 

Qu. 8.—Ch. vi. 17: 4a ti gnot xataxdvopov yiyverOae 
xatapbcipat tacav cdapka év }) éote mvebpa Cwov vroKdtw Tod 
ovpavod ; 

In the Armenian Commentary on Genesis, xataxduopds 
is always used, cataxAvopos bdwp never. Did, then, Philo’s 
LXX. omit tSwp after xataxdvopov? Probably it did, for 
in the New Testament, in Matt. xxiv. 38, Luke xvii. 27, 
2 Pet. ii. 5, iii. 6, HSwp is similarly omitted. Also fwov, for 
Swhs, is hardly an accident of citation, for the Armenian 
Vulgate implies fwov here. 

Qu. 9.—Ch. vi. 17: 41d ri doa dv 7 emi Tis yas TeNeuTHCEL, 
gnoi ti yap aduaptaver Ta ddoya ; 

Qu. 10.—Ch. vi. 18: Ti éoti, orjcw thy SvabnKnv pou 
Tpos Ge ; 

Here mpés ce is read for wera cod. Holmes notes that 
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ampos ce is read in X. 31, 38, 55, 56, 64, 68, 120, 121, 129, 
131, 135. Ald. Alex. Ambr. 

The agreement of these codd. with the title of the 
quaestio would sufficiently prove that Philo, in his copy of 
the LXX. read pos ce, did not the Armenian solutio show 
beyond a doubt that he read ce without any preposition at. 
all. His solutio ends thus: devrepov 5é, mreiova twa yapi- 
Sera T@ doteiw KANpovopiay: od yap Hyot, oTHTw THv SiaOnKnv 
ool, A\Ad ce TO Sé eott, cv el Sixaia Kal ddrnOns SiaOnen, Hv 
BeBawow Te oyiK@ yéver pos KTHoW Te Kal Tpds EevTrpéE- 
mevav, ols apeTH YpNoi py ; 

In S. Ambr. de Noe et Arca, c. x. n. 35, this part of the 
solutio is thus paraphrased: “Multum autem tribuit iusto, 
dicendo: statuam testamentum meum ad te; eo quod 
rationabilis et fidelis vir sit testamentum Dei. Ipse est. 
enim hereditas, ipse possessio, in quo virtus divini testa- 
menti est.” Must we not conclude that in Ambrose’s cita- 
tion a copyist has added ad before ¢e, and that the Armenian 
citation has been similarly conformed? The Armenian 
Vulgate implies rather werd cov than mpés ce, and is other- 
wise quite independent of this Philonean citation. Perhaps. 
the Greek text of Philo had already been conformed before 
the Armenian version was made. In any case, if Philo’s 
LXX. had neither mpos ce nor pera cod, but only ae, the 
conflict of readings in MSS. of the LXX. of a later date is 
explained. 

Qu. 11.—Ch. vii. 1: Aid ri Aéyerr eiaenOe od Kal Tas 5 
olxos cov eis THY KiBwrov, ott ae Eldov Sixatov évavtiov éuod év 
TH Yyeved TAVTY ; 

Here our LXX. prefaces thus: Kai ele Kupios 6 Oe0¢ 
mpos Nae, Eiced Ge, x.7.r. The omission of Kupios 6 eds 
ampos Nowe may be due to title, but see on Qu. 5, 6, Ch. ix. 1. 

I have read éuod here rather than pov, because that is 
the reading of the title as preserved in Procopius (see Paul 
Wendland, Neu Entdeckte Fragmente Philos, p. 48); éuod is 
read in Holmes’s MSS. x., 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 25, 32, 37, 55, 
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56, 58, 64, 73, 75, 77, 78, 130, 131, 134, 135. Compl. Cat. 
Nic. Chrys., iv. 230. 

Qu. 12.—Ch. vii. 2: Aid ri eis tTHv KiBwrov Kerevet Eioer- 
Gciv amd tev KaSapdv KTnvav érra appev Kai OArv, ard Se 
Tav wn Kalapav Svo appev Kat OArv, Siabpéewar orréppa emi 
Tacav THY YY ; 

Tischendorf has émrra, érra and vo dv0. In Philo Q. D. 
P. IL, i. 223, is the following citation: eicayayeiv eis thy 
KiBwrov ad TaV KTnVaV TOV KaVapav émra appev Kai OnAv, 
which makes it probable that Philo’s LXX. did not repeat 
érra and dio. But the difference may be due to citation, 
as also may be the changed order, tay «a0. xr. for tov Kr. 
tav xa0apov, and the omission of tav xrnvav before tav 
py xaapav. The other differences are less easily explained. 
(i.) Why are the words of verse 3, xal amo Tav Twerewav Tod 
ovpavov—appev xal Orv, omitted, and (ii.) efs rnv KoBwror 
used instead of pos cé ? 

i. No other authority omits the words «al amo tav Ter. 
«.7.r., and in absence of other authority we must regard this 
omission as due to exigencies of citation. 

ii. eis THY xyBwrov for mpos oé, has support of Q. D. P. I, 
i, 223, where we read thus: mapawe? r@ pavévts Sixaip . . . 
eicayayeiv eis THY KiBwrov, Otrep Hv TO THS YuyyRs wyyelov, TO 
capa, amd TeV KTnvev K.T.rX. We may almost infer that 
Philo, in his LXX., read eis tnv xiBwrov, instead of mpos ce. 

Qu. 13.—Ch. vii. 4: Aid ti perd To ecioedOeiv eis THY 
«iBwrov Erra jyépat SindOov, pel’ 5 6 Kataxdvopds ; 

Qu. 14—Ch. vii. 4: Aid ti 6 verds TOD KataxAVTpOd 
yiveras eis TeccapdKovTa Huépas Kal eis TapamAnoias vUKTAS ; 

tov vero, implied in above title, is read in Holmes’s MS. 
37. Philo probably read tov v. in his LXX. It is also pro- 
bable that he added tod xataxdvopod, for in Copt. Arab. 3, 
aquam diluvii is implied. In the solutio is given: eis teooa- 
paxovra jpuépas Kal Tecoapaxovta vuKTas. 

Qu. 15.—-Ch. vii. 4: Ti dorw, efareipw macav tiv 
éfavdctacw iy éroinca ato mpocwmou (? Tis) ys ; 

This title is also preserved in the original Greek. (See. 

R2 
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Rendell Harris, Fragments of Philo, p. 21, and Paul Wend- 
land, p. 54.) Procopius cites dvdctaow for éfavacracw 
The Armenian version does not make it certain which was 
read in its original, though it proves that one or the other 
was read. Philo himself, therefore, in his LXX., read either 
avactacw or éfavactacw jv, and not dvaoctnpa 6 ; his com- 
mentary in itself proves that he had this reading: 810 «ai 
avdotacw gnow dvaotdace 5é avtitradov Kabaipecis. (Paul 
Wendland, p. 54.) The same reading is found (Holmes) in 
I., 55, 71. Slav. Sahid. 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 25, 32, 37, 38, 
57, 59, 61, 72, 74, 76, 79, 82, 106, 107, 108, 127, 128, 130, 
131, 134, 135. Compl. Orig. iv. 112. Chrys. iv. 226, 227, 
230. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. 

In the title waons is omitted after mpoowmov. So also in 
the original Greek of quaestio in R. Harris, 2c. mdons is 
omitted (Holmes) in 15, 19, 20, 37, 38, 55, 56, 58, 61, 64, 76, 
82, 107, 108, 129, 134, 135. Compl. Alex. Chrys. iv., 226, 
227, 230. Ambr. Copt. Arab. 1,3. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. It 
is certain, then, that wdons was absent in Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 16.—Ch. vii. 5: 4ua ri pynow éeroince Noe ravra boa 
évereiNato ait Kupios 6 Beds ; 

Qu. 17.—Ch. vii. 11: 4ia ri &v t@ éEaxocwore Tis fwijs 
tod Noe yiveras 6 xataxdvopos ev TH EBSOuw pnvi eixdds Kal 
€Bdoun Tod vos. 

Here (i.) érec is omitted after é€axoovocT®—an omission 
found in no other source, and probably due to title; 
{ii.) THs Swhs, for év 7H Cw, isimplied by the rendering vitae 
in Copt. Slav. Ostrog. Arm. 1,2. Arm. Ed. Philo, there- 
fore, read tis Swijs. (See below, Qu. 45, on Gen. viii. 13.) 
(iii.) €v tH EBSoum pnvi, for tod Sevrépov wnvos. The form 
of the citation, év 77 é. wnvi, may be due to title, but it is 
certain that Philo, in his LXX., read either é8dou or 
éBdopuou, and not devrépov. For not only does the Armenian 
commentary repeat the former, but Ambrose, in his para- 
phrase of that commentary, writes as follows (De Noe et 
Arca, c. xiv.): Septimum mensem verni esse temporis non 
ambigitur. . . . Tune ergo fecit diluvium.” (iv.) ei. «ai 
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€B., for é8dopun Kai eixdd:. The commentary agrees with the 
title in this order, eix. «. €8.; which we must therefore infer 
was the order of the words in Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 18.—Ch. vii. 11: Ti éorw, éppaynoav racat ai myyat 
Tis GBvaou Kai of KaTappaxtat Tod obpavod dve@yOncav ; 

There is a diversity of readings in the Armenian title, 
the one reading being = «atappdxra:, the other = 
xatappoat. The same diversity of reading reflects itself 
also in the Armenian solutio. 

Qu. 19.—Ch. vii. 16: Ti éoti, exrerorev 6 Beds EEwOev aitod 
THv KiBwrov ; 

Here (i.) Kupsos is omitted before 6 Beds. So in 76. Just 
M. Dial., p. 410. Chrys. in Cat. Nic. 147 (Holmes). 

(ii.) The order é€. av. 7. «18., instead of r. «8. &&. av., is 
found in X., 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 25, 31, 37, 38, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 82, 106, 108, 128, 130, 131, 134, 
135. Compl. Cat. Nic. Chrys. iv., 235, e¢ alibi. Arm. 1, 2. 
Arm. Ed. 

We may infer that Philo, in his LXX., read the verse as 
in the title. 

Qu. 20.—Chap. vii. 17,18: Ti éoruv, érdAnOivOn 7d ddwp 
Kal émijpe Thy KiBwrov, Kal érepépeto éravw Tod datos ; 

Here there are omitted, after «xiBwrov, the words Kas 
ban, x... Which we need not suppose were absent from 
Philo’s LXX. Tischendorf has érerAnOvv6n, against which 
the Armenian title is not decisive; it may only neglect the 
preposition éwi. We find émdnOvvOn in (Holmes) 14-16, 
18-20, 38, 55-59, 61, 64, 71, 73, 75-79, 82, 106-108, 128, 
130, 134. Compl. Alex. Cat. Nic. Chrys., iv., 239. 

Qu. 21.—Ch. vii. 20: 4ia ti wevrexaidexa myers brepdvo 
(rather éravw) wrdavra Ta vYynda dpn émreovate ; 

Here Tischendorf has zevr. 1. brepdvw tran 7d ddwp Kab 
émexddue Tavta Ta Spy TA VYNrd. 

Perhaps ézréxAvfe lurks behind the word which I render 
émdeovate. Nothing can be inferred from this mutilated 
citation as to the text of Philos LXX. In (Holmes) 20 
Chrys. iv. 139, éwréxdvfev is read. The Armenian solutio 
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contains the words: adras ai mevrexaidexa mr yets, ai brepave 
hoav: Kataxdutovrat yap Kai adrat (or. obra). This suggests 
éméxdutev. Ambrose in his paraphrase writes: “ Excelsi 
montes qui hance carnem passionem obumbrant;’ and 
Aucher, following him, writes: “ Montes enim altiores in 
corpore nostro obumbrant sensus,” where the sense of the 
Armenian is: 671 b nda Spn Kata Td cpa Huov aivirrerar 
aigOnoets. 

Qu. 22.—Ch. vii. 2L: Ti éoriwv, awéBave waca capt 
KLVOULEVN | 

Qu. 23.—Ch. vii. 22: Ti éor, wav Scov (or mdvta baa) 
hv eri tis Enpas aréGave ; 

Here écov is read for 6. The uncial and other MSS. 
waver between vav 6 and mas 6s, the latter being reud in 
those sources which usually agree with Philo. Perhaps 
mav@’ 6s Hv was the original reading. 

Qu. 24.-—Ch. vii. 23: Ti €otiv, éEnreunpe macav avdctacw 
4 hw eri mpocwmov Tis yijs ; 

Here wacav davactacw 7 is read for wav To advaortnpa 6. 
We saw that in Qu. 15 dvdoraow was similarly read. In 
this passage (ch. vii. 23) the older reading, dvéotacw, which 
Philo had in his LXX., has disappeared from all the Greek 
MSS. of the LXX. without exception. 

Qu. 25.—Ch. vii. 23: Ti éoti, careneipOn povos Node xai ot 
Ber’ avtod ev TH KiBoT@ ; 

Qu. 26.—Ch. viii. 1: 4ia ti dnow, euvncOn 6 Beds Tov 
Noe kai trav Onpiwv kal tav KTnvav, Tis 5é yuvaiKds Kal Tov 
TéExVOV OUK dvepvncOn ; 

Here (i.) wdvrwy is omitted twice before trav Onpiwy and 
tev Ktnvev. (ii.) éuvncOn for daveuvnoOn. The Armenian 
title would not in itseif be decisive for é€urjcOn, did not 
Procopius (P. Wendland, p. 56) cite this title of Philo’s as 
follows: mas 5€ tod Nae pvnabeis 6 Beds Kai xtnvav Kal 
Onpiwv, yuvaiKos i} Téxvev od wéuvntar; Also (P. Wendland, 
p. 106) Theodoret, imitating Philo, quotes thus: éuvjaOn 
Kupios tov Noe. Furthermore éuvyc8n is read (Holmes) in 
L, X., 15, 16, 18, 25, 31, 32, 37, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 64, 68, 
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73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 82, 106, 120, 121, 129, 131, 134, 135. 
Ald. Alex. Cat. Nic. Chrys. iv., 246, e¢ saepe. 

It is therefore certain that in Philo’s LXX. éuvyjcn stood. 
The first wdvrwy is omitted in Ambr. (Holmes); the 
second in 75, Ambr. (Holmes). We cannot safely infer that 
they were absent in Philo’s LXX. 

Tn the solutio of the same quaestio is cited the following 
from Isaiah, ch. li. 2: now 6 mpodntns éuBrYmparte eis 
ABpaaw tov watépa tyav Kal eis Rdppav tiv wdivoveay 
tas, an addition to the very scanty citations of Isaiah 
given in Philo. 

Qu. 27.—Ch. viii. 1: 4ia ti mpotepov tav Onpiwv, éreta 
Tov KTnVaY avauvnobeis, Aéywv OTL EuvncOn TOU Node Kal TaV 
Onpiwv Kal Tov KTHVOV ; 

Here wdvtwv is again twice omitted, which strengthens 
the surmise that in Philo’s LXX. the same omission occurred. 

Qu. 28.—Ch. viii. 1: Ti dori, érnyayev mrveipa eri thv 
iv wal éxotrace Td bdwp ; 

Here 6 Oeds is omitted after érjyayev. Procopius (Wend- 
land, p. 56) has preserved this quaestio in Greek thus: xal 
émnyaye Tvedpa eis THY HV Kal KexoTraKe TO Vdwp ; where eis 
for éwi and xexo7raxe are singular, and are not confirmed by 
the Armenian or by any other authority. Procopius is not 
an independent authority for omission of 6 Geds, which may 
be due to title; though, on the whole, it looks as if 6 Beds 
was absent from Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 29.—Ch. viii. 2: Ti éoriv, émixaddpOnoav ai tryal 
Tis GBvooou Kai vi KaTappaxtat Tod ovpavod ; 

In the solutio the passage is again cited, where Procopius 
preserves the Greek (P. Wendland, p. 57), thus: pe? jwépas 
yap, ‘pnow, pv’ étixadupOjvar tds te myyas Kal Tovs KaTa- 
paxtas. 

Qu. 30.—Ch. viii. 3: Ti éorw Gri nratTovoiro Td tdwp 
ETA ExATOV Kai TEVTNKOVTA 1)uépas ; 

Procopius has preserved the Greek of the above (Wend- 
land, p. 57), werd v’ 5é nal p’ jyépas HrrXaTTOvTO TO dwp. It 
is impossible to say which the Armenian represents, whether 
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HAaTrovodTo or nAaTToUTo. The order, éxaTov mevTyKovta, 
which the Armenian probably implies in its original, is in 
following codd. (Holmes) : 16, 19, 20, 37, 38, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 64, 73, 75, 78, 106, 108, 129, 130. Compl. Chrys. iv., 
248. Arab. 1.2.3. Slav. Georg. et sic sed interposito et, 
Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Edition. 

Qu. 31.—Ch. viii. 3: 4ia ti dyow, exaOicev 7 KiBwros év 
Td EBSoum pnvi eixdds wal EBSoun Tod pyvos ; 

Here (i.) 7@ €86. w. is read for r@ yw. Te EBS. The same 
variant is in (Holmes) 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 25, 37, 38, 56, 
57, 58, 61, 64, 73, 77, 78, 79, 106, 129, 130, 131. Compl. 
Cat. Nic. Chrys. iv., 248. Arm. 1. 2. Arm. Ed. 

(ii.) eixads xat éBdoun, tor éBS. x. etx. That this order is 
no device of rendering is certain, because it is found in the 
Cat. Barb. with the lemma, $iAwvos émioxdrov. The passage 
(vide P. Wendland, p. 49) is as follows: €8d0u9 Kal eixdds 
Tod pnvos Tod Sevtépov 6 KaTtaxAvapos apyetar Kal eixdde 
EBSoun Tod EBSopou pnvos exdbicev 1) KiBwros eis Ta Spy. Ib 
may be inferred that eixad: é830un was read in Philo’s 
LXX. 

Qu. 32.—Ch. viii. 5: Au ri dno, ev to Sexdt@ pynvi, tH 
TpwTn wPOycav ai Keparul Tov dpéwv ; 

Here rod unvos is omitted after ri mpwty. The omission 
is not shown in any other source, so it may be due to 
title. 

Qu. 33.—Ch. viii. 6: Aid ti pera teccapdKxovta hudpas 
avoiyer Thy Oupida tis KiBwrod 6 Sixasos ; 

Here 6 Sixasos for Noe, which in Tischendorf’s text fol- 
lows nvéw£e, may be set down as a device of citation. 

Qu. 34.—Ch. viii. 6: Ti éore tis xuBwrod Bupis iv dvoryes 
© Sixawos ; 

Qu. 35.—Ch. viii. 6: 4a ti Tov Kopaxa Tp@Tov arécTetNe ; | 

Here Tischendorf has dmréote:ke tov xopaxa. The varia- 
tions may be ascribed to title. The Armenian solutio which 
follows makes it certain that Philo had not in his LXX. the 
words Tob ideiv e¢ xexdmaxev Td GSwp, which in so many codd. 
are added after xopaka. See also Quaestio 38. 
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Qu. 36.—Ch. viii. 7: ia ri cEeXOav 6 Kopak ovxéte 
dvactpéder, St ovrw Hv uépos Te yhs CnpavOér ; 

Here ovxére is confirmed by the Armenian Vulgate. The 
rest of the verse is cited in the usual form in next 
quaestio. 

Qu. 37.—Ch. viii. 7: Jia ti peréSare réyov, Ews Tod 
EnpavOijvat Td Hdwp ard Tis ys. ob yap Vdwp amd vis, GAS 
yi ad’ waros ; 

Qu. 38.—Ch. viii. 8: Aid ti ro Sedrepov droarédder THY 
mepiotepav, Kal tap avtov Kal ideiv ef KexoTraxe TO bdwp, OV 
ovdev repli Tov Képaxa elpyrat ; 

Here (i.) wap’ adrod is read for dricw avtod. The same 
variant is in (Holmes) 20, 61,74, 106, 107, 129, 134. Chrys. 
iv. 249. It is certain that Philo read zap’ adrod in his 
LXX., for the solutio of this quaestio repeats and explains 
the title. (ii.) «al is twice added, before map’ uvrod, and 
before iSeiv. This is due to citation only. (iii.) awd tis yas 
is omitted after dswp, an omission which does not seem to 
be due to mere exigencies of citation, since in the solutio 
the citation is again made without these words being 
added. 

Qu. 39.—Ch. viii. 9: Aia ti ody ebpovoa 1) mepioTepa ava- 
Tavow Tos Tociv dvactpéeper pos avTov ; 

Here avrfjs is omitted after mwociv. No other source 
shows this omission, which I yet think was in Philo’s LXX., 
because it accords with the greater terseness observable in 
many of his citations. 

Qu. 40.—Ch. viii. 9: Ti dot, éereivas tiv yeipa édraBev 
avtiv Kab ciorjyayev pos éavTov ; 

Here avrnyv is omitted after eionyayev and eis THv KiBwrov 
after éavrov. Both omissions may be due to exigencies of 
citation. 

Qu. 41.—Ch. viii. 10: 4a ti émicyov émrra éru érépas 
Hmépas, Wadi éFatrécterre THY TEpLoTEpay ; 

Tischendorf has the order, émisyav ére ty. Erta ér. 
amadwv. One MS. of Holmes, 58, has the order, érra érépas 
juépas, and many more have érra 7jy., viz., 3, 15, 16, 19,.37, 
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64, 75, 82, 83,106, 129,130. Compl. Chrys. iv. 250. Georg. 
But none entirely agree with the title, which yet most pro- 
bably represents the reading of Philo’s LXX. The omission 
of é« THs xiBwrod must be ascribed to exigencies of citation. 

Qu. 42.—Ch. viii. 11: Tl éorw, dvéotpewe eis adtov 1 
WEepioTepa TO Tpos éaTrépav Exovaa PurAdov édalias Kappos év 
TO TTIATL AUTHS ; 

Here éyovea, for xal elye, may be a device of citation, or 
even of rendering. The original Greek of the title seems 
to have had eis atrov, not mpos av’tov. 

Qu. 43.—Ch. viii. 11: Aida ti éyvw Nae Ors Kxexoraxe 76, 
Ddwp aro Tis. ys ; 

In the solutio is embedded a text of Isaiah, thus: 6&0 
‘yvopipos Macews xal diros mpopytns tis évomobérnae ToLov 
de Tiva Aoyov, ei ut) 6 Kupwos tavroxpdtwp éyxatédutrev Tuiv 
oméppa éyevnOnuev dv ws tuprol Kal orepwpuévor, obTE 
yuyv@oKewv TO Kadov ote yevvav Suvapevor. THy Sé TUPAOTHTA 
kal oteipwow TH Tatpia ykwooa Xadbaior xadover Zodopa 
cai Topoppa. 

This text, Isaiah i. 9, runs in Tischendorf’s ed. thus: «at 
ei wu) Kupios SaBawd éyxarédrev hyiv oréppa, ws Zodoua av 
éyevnOnyuev Kai ws Topoppa dv wpowbwper. 

Qu. 44.—Ch. viii. 12: 4ia ri to tpitov pera érépas érra 
Huépas éeLarréoteike THY TepioTepav Kal ovKéTL emréoTpEev 
Tpos QuTOV ; 

Tischendorf’s text runs thus: «al émicyev Er jyépas éErra 
€tépas Tadw é€aréoterXe THY TepioTepay, Kal ov mposéOeTo 
‘TOU émuoTpépas pos aUTOV ETL. 

Here Philo’s title has (i.): 70 tpitov pera, for émioyav Ere. 
This may be a device of citation. 


(ii.) érépas érra ju., instead of jy. ém. ér. 

The order érra 7. is found (Holmes) in X. 15, 16, 18, 25, 
37, 38, 56, 57, 59, 61, 64, 75, 79, 82, 106, 128, 129, 130, 131. 
Compl. Cat. Nic. Chrys. iv. 250. Slav. 

The same order presented itself in verse 10. 

(iii.) wddev is omitted before éfaméoreire. It is alsu 
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omitted in Holmes 15, 58, 61, 64, 106, 107. Compl. Chrys. 
d. ¢. 

(iv.) odxére erréotpeev mpos adtov, for ov mpocébeto Tov 
ToT péyrat pos avTOV ETL. 

The reading ov« dvéorpeev mpos adrov ére is in (Holmes) 
37 ; and (Holmes) 82 reads ér after od, omitting it after 
avtov, This agreement of the MSS. 37 and 82 is note- 
worthy. 

I infer that variations (ii.), (iii.), and (iv.) stood in Philo’s 
LXX. 

Qu. 45.—Ch. viii. 13: 4ia ri ev tO Evi Kai éE€Eaxocwor@ 
érec THS Sons Tou Nwe Tod Tpwrov wid Tod wnvos éEédvTTEv TO 
Ddwp aro THs yas ; 

Here (i.) recurs THs Swis, instead of év 71) Swi. 

(ii.) wnvos is omitted after mporov. 

Of these it is certain that (i.) is not accidental, but stood 
in Philo’s LXX., for it has occurred before in ch. vii. 11. 

That (ii.) the omission of yzyvos was in Philo’s LXX. is 
proved by the solutio of above quaestio, which begins as 
follows: 1d mpwrov Kat’ édXewWiv eipntar i} pnvos f dv- 
Opwrrou Kal Aoyov exer ExadTepov. Ei yap Kai TpwTov pNvos (or 
‘TpeT@ pnvi) axovartéov eats TO éxAEiTrEw TO Ddwp, vouLoréov 
tov EBdouov unva rAaBeiv pavat, Tov Kat’ iznwepiav. 46 avTos 
yap wv mpatos Té éatt Kal EBdou0s. Boer TPATOS pev Hioe 
xai Suvdper, ypove && EBSomos. ev ddArw 5é hyoe TOT (Exod. 
xii. 2): “6 wmv odtos tyiv dpyn pnvav’ TpaTos éotwv ev Tois 
penal tod éviavtod” .... Ei 5€ emi avOpmmov déyerat TO 
TpATOS KUpLwWTEpov PNOrceTaL. SvTwS yap TpaTOs Kal TavuU 
ayabos 6 Sixatos x.7.r. 

In the citation of Exod. xii. 2 tpivy is omitted after 
patos éeotiv. In the Armenian commentary on Exodus 
(Auch, 2. 443) the citation recurs, again with this omission 
of wiv, which we may therefore infer was in Philo’s LXX., 
though no other source confirms it. 

Qu. 46.—Ch. viii. 138: Ti éotrw dexddruvpe Noe tiv 
areyny THs KiBwrod ; 
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Qu. 47.—Ch. viii. 14: Aiea ri év ra EBSouw pnvi eixeads Kab 
EBdoun €EnpavOn 7 yi 5 

Here (i.) €8d3ou@ is read for Sevrépo. 

(ii.) €&. % yA follows pnvi in Tischendorf’s text. 

(iii.) tod pnvos is omitted after éBdoup. 

(iv.) etx. «. €B8., instead of é86. x. eck. 

Tischendorf reads as follows: év 8¢ t@ Sevrépw pyri 
€EnpavOn % yi, EBdoun Kal eixadds tod pyvos. 

As to (i.), compare Quaestio 17 above. The Armenian 
solutio of this and of other quaestiones confirm it.- Also 
the best MSS. of the Armenian Vulgate have é8d0u@, both 
here and in ch. vii. 11. There can be no doubt but that. 
Philo’s LXX. read é880u@, although none of Holmes’ sources. 
confirm it. 

(ii.) This general order of words (but retaining tod pnvos) 
is in (Holmes) L.,, X., 14, 16, 18, 25,31, 55, 56, 68, 71, 72, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 79, 82, 83, 120, 121, 129, 131, 184. Ald. Alex. 
Cat. Nic. Ambr. 

(iii.) This omission cannot safely be ascribed to Philo’s 
LXX., for in the similar passage, Gen. vii. 11, tod pnvos is 
retained. 

(iv.) This variant was in Philo’s LXX. Cp. Qu. 17 on 
Gen. vii. 11. 

Qu. 48.—Ch. viii. 15,16: 4ea ti SnpavOeions tis ys ovK 
éképyetat Nae éx tis xi8wrod mpiv Tod NOyov dxovcar’ ele 
yap Kupwos 6 Oeds tH Noe éEeAOe od, Kal 4} yuvn cov, Kab 
of viow cou Kal ai yuvaixes TOV ViaVv Gou Kal TA GAXa Coa ; 

This title is preserved in Greek in the Cat. Barb., and in 
Procopius (see Wendland, pp. 58 and 111), always omitting 
éx THs KiBwrod after €EeXOe. These are not, of course, inde- 
pendent sources for this passage, yet I think Philo’s LXX. 
omitted é« 793 KuBwtrod. The words xai ri ad. € seem to be 
a paraphrase of «al mavta ta Onpia, in verse 17. 

Qu. 49.—Ch. viii. 18: 4ia ti dre eioAOov eis THY KuBwrov 
%) Takis HV avTOD TE Kal Vidv, ETEtTAa TOV YUVaLKOV aUTOU TE 
wai Tav viav' OTe dé éERAOov, petaBEBAntar. éEedOciv. yap 
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gnot Noe nal tiv yuvaixa, erecta of vioi Kal ai yuvaixes TOV 


VIOV ; 

The first part of this title is in accord with Gen. vii. 7, 8, 
and the latter part with Gen. viii. 18. The triple omission 
of avrod after yuvaixa, viot and vidv must, in default of 
other testimony, be attributed to title only. 

Qu. 50.—Ch. viii. 20: 41a ti wKoddunoe Ovstacrypiov, ov 
«erevabeis ; 

Qu. 51.—Ch. viii. 20: dia ti te Be@ Td Ovcvacrnpiov, 
GN’ ob tH Kupip réyetat oixodopeiv ; 

Tischendorf has t@ Kupiw. t@ Oe@ is read in (Holmes) 
IIT., X., 14, 16, 18, 19, 25, 37, 38, 55-59, 64, 71-79, 82, 106- 
108, 128-131, 134. Compl. Alex. Cat. Nic. Chrys. iv., 257, 
Fulgent. 

Thus Philo read here t@ Oe@ in his LXX. 

Qu. 52.—Ch. viii. 20: Ti éorw, €\aBev amo tav KTnvoev 
«al amo Tav TeTeWwav TOV KaBapav Kal aviveyKeV OdOKap- 
TWOELS ; 

Tischendorf reads: éd. a7 tavrwv T. KT. Tov KaBapav Kat 
dma Tdavtwv TeV Ter. T. KAO. Kai ay. eis GoxdpTwow em Td 
Ovatactipiov. 

The title (i.) omits 7dvrwv twice, before trav xr. and before 
Tav met: (ii.) it omits Tav Kabapay after xtnvav: (iii.) it 
omits eis: and (iv.) has é\oxapTaces for d\oxdprwcw. The 
title has the air of being a formal and full citation of the 
text, so all four of the above variants must have stood in 
Philo’s LXX. The omissions accord with the terser, shorter 
character which, from other instances, we see his text of the 
LXX. must have had. 6doxcapreaces, instead of eis dXoxap- 
twow, in X., 16, 18, 25, 38, 57, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 128, 
130, 131, 134. Cat. Nic. The preposition eis is omitted, 
though the singular oAoxdptweovw is retained in VI., 14, 15, 
19, 37, 55, 56, 58, 59, 64, 72, 75, 79, 82, 106, 107, 108, 129. 
Comp. Alex. Chrys. iv. 257. Fulgent. 

Qu. 53.—Ch. viii. 21: Asa ri Ovowd rH dyabotro Suvdipes 
Tov Geov, 4 5é dodoy7 yiveras Sia Svo0 Svvdpewr Tod. Te 
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Kupiov xai tod Ocod gol yap* wodpavOn Kupios 6 Geos’ 
dopnv evwoias ; 

This title confirms the reading t@ Oe@ in ch. viii. 20; see 
on Qu. 51. 


Qu. 54.—Ch. viii. 21: Td éotw, ele Kupwos 6 Oe0s d:a- 
/ » ” , 4 ‘ ‘ \ , 
vonbels Ovx Ett tpocOnow Katapdcacbar Thy ynv dia Ta Epya 
tav avOpwTrwv’ Ott &yxertas 7 Sudvoia Tod av6pwrov éTipehas 
del éml Ta Trovnpa EK veoTNTOS. OvK OdV Ett TpOTOnow TaTukaL 
macav cdpxa facav Kabws éroinca, éru (or rather dAX’ Err). 


Here (i.) €re mpocOjow, for mpoo8. Ere. 

(ii.) dei added after émripedas. 

(iii.) adrod omitted after vedrnros. 

(iv.) od« obdv Ett rpoa8. for ob mpoa8. odv éru. 

(v.) (? dda) Ere added after éroinca. 

Of these, (iii.) adrod is omitted in (Holmes) 15, 20, 37, 
55, 61, 64, 68, 74, 83, 120, 121, 129, 130, 134. Ald. Philo 
i. 516. Epiph. i. 805, 951, 1034. Chrys. iv. 260. Cyr. Al. 
i, 488. Athan. i.755. Ambr. (iv.) The meaning of the 
Arm. is here not quite clear, but certainly implies ére 
which is added in (Holmes) 15, 55, 64, 74, 76, 184. As 
to (i.), it must be remarked that in the Armenian solutio 
Philo cites again part of his title thus: 7d 8€ mpocOjcw 
katapadcacOar TH yijv, Neyouevov Trayxadas. We must not 
lay stress, therefore, on the transposition of words in title. 
(ii.) The addition of dei is also doubtful, for, citing the 
verse in detail in the Armenian solutio Philo does not add 
det; nor does any other source supply it. Nor in Philo 
Q. R. D. H. i. 516 is det added. The variant (iv.) is doubt- 
fully indicated by the Armenian solutio. 

Thus (iii.) the omission of adrod and (v.) addition of ére 
are the only ones of these variants certainly attributable to 
the text of Philo’s LXX. The addition made in the title at 
the end of the verse answers to ddd’ ére rather than to ére 
singly. Perhaps a new clause began with these words. If 
so, why cite them with verse 21? See on the following 
quaestio. Rt 
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Qu. 55.—Ch. viii. 22: Ti éore omépya nal Oepiopis, Wiyos- 
xal kadpa, Oépos xal éap, 7)uépav Kai vixta ov KaTaTraicoust } 

Did Philo’s LXX. omit the preceding words, racas tas 
nuépas THS ys? One MS. of Holmes, 25, omits them. The 
Armenian solutio does not imply them, indeed ; yet their: 
omission may be due to title only. Most probably Philo. 
began the verse with omépya. Cp. Holmes’s note on verse 
21: “Vocem ézoinca connectit cum quinque prioribus verbis 
commatis proximi, eamque connectionem urget in com- 
mentario, Chrys. iv. 260.” It is impossible not to connect 
the reading of Chrysostom with the Philonean titles of this 
and the preceding verse. 

Qu. 56.—Ch. ix. 1,2: Mua ti evroyet rov Noe nai Tods 
vious, eirwav' AvkdveoOe xal trNOIverOe Kai TANPwCaTE THY 
yi Kal KaTaKupievcaTe avTHS Kai 6 Tpo“os Uudv Kal 6 PdSos 
éorat eri tois Onpiows Kal Tots merewvois Kal Tois épmerois Kab 
tois iyOvow, & (or ds or ods) dd yeipas byiv Sédwxa ; 

Here (i.) 6 Oeds is omitted after edroye?. 

(ii.) adtod is omitted. after tovds viovs. 

(iii.) adrots after eirav. 

(iv.) ai 6 tpdpos ipav Kal 6 PoBos, instead of xal 6 tp.. 
Kk. Op. OUav. 

(v.) maot omitted before tots Onpiois, and THs ys after it. 

(vi.) wat tois merevois for éri wdavra ta qerTewa Tod 
ovpavov. 

(vii.) Kai rots épmrerois for cal él mavta Ta Kivovpeva em 
THS ‘yhs. 

(viii.) nal trois iyOvow for cal éml mavtas Tovs ixOvas tis 
Oaracons. 

(ix.) & (or ods) is added before i7d yeipas. 

(i.) This omission may be due to title. In one parallel 
case, ch. viii. 1, 6 Beds is given ; in another, ch. vii. 1, Kvpsos 
6 Oeds is omitted. On the whole, it is probable that in 
Philo’s LXX., 6 @eds was absent in ch. ix. 1, and that the 
subject was supplied from Kupuos 6 Beds in ch. viii. 21. 

(ii.) adrod may have been omitted in Philo’s LXX., which 
seems to have been altogether shorter and terser than our 
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own, but in the absence of evidence from other sources we 
cannot be sure. 

(iii.) This omission is due to title. 

(iv.) This variant is preserved in (Holmes) I, 19, 31, 58, 
68, 120, 121, 129. Ald, Alex. Georg. It is certain, there- 
fore, that it stood in Philo’s LXX. 

The other variants (v.-ix.), in absence of other evidence, 
must be set down to title. 

The solutio of this quaestio cites Gen. i. 27, 28, thus: 
«ai érroincev 6 Geos tov dvOpwrov Kat’ eixova Geod éroincev 
avtov’ dpoev Kal Onrv érroincev avtovs. Kal evrOynoeV avTOvs 
6 Oeds Néyov Av€dverbe Kal mANOIvecOe Kal TANPwCATE THY 
yi kal Kataxupevoate autis Kal apyete Tov ixOvwv Kal TOV 
TETEWOV Kal TOV EpTET@V THS YS. 

The omissions in this citation must be set down to title 
in absence of further evidence. 

Lower down in the same solutio are cited parts of Gen. 
ii. 5, 7, as follows: od yap EBpeEev 6 Beds emi THY yhv Kal 
avOpwros ovK Hv 6 épyafouevos THv yiv. (7) Kal Erdacev 6 
Geds Tov dvOpwror, yoov amd THs yhs’ Kal évepdancev eis TO 
Tpocwmov avtov mvonv fwis, Kat éyévero 6 avOpwros «is 
auyny facav. 

Here, in verse 5, 6 épyafouevos tiv ynv for épydfecOar 
avtnv. The reading tyv yqv was in Philo’s LXX., for it is 
given in Philo i. 47, as also in (Holmes) X., 14, 15, 16, 
20, 25, 32, 38, 55, 56, 57, 59, 72, 73, 74, 78, 79, 83, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 134. Comp. Alex. Cat. Nic. Athan. i. 417, 
Chrys. iv. 93, et saepe. The phrase 6 épyatopevos, for épyd- 
fecOat, does not appear to be a mere device of rendering, 
for it is also found in the Armenian Vulgate. 

Qu. 57.—Ch. ix. 3: 4ua ti wév éprerov 6 éore fav vpiv 
éorat dat eis Bpwcw ; 

Qu. 58.—Ch. ix. 3: Ti éoriw, ws Adyava yoprov édwxa 
tpiv Ta TWavta ; 

The Armenian implies é5w«a rather than dé5wxa. édwxa 
is given in Alex. 
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Qu. 59.—Ch. ix. 4: Ti dori, xpéas ev aivats uyis ob 
garyea Oe ; 

This title is preserved in Greek (R. Harris, p. 25), but is 
there given thus: Ti éotw év aipate yuyiis xpéas od 
g¢ayecbe; This discrepancy suggests that in Philo’s LXX, 
xpeas was wholly absent, and was afterwards interpolated 
in his text, but as naturally happens in such cases, was 
inserted in one copy here and in another there. That this 
was so is almost certain from the omission of xpéas in 
(Holmes) 38, Orig. ii. 32, Arm. 2, and also from Philo’s 
solutio (for Greek of which see R. Harris, p. 25),which im- 
plies the absence rather than the presence of «péas in his 
text of LXX. The solutio contains Leviticus, ch. xvii. 11, 
maons yuyns copatos TO alwa éor, where the Armenian 
must be corrupt, as it yields no sense. 

Qu. 60.—Ch. ix. 5: Té dors 1d dpérepov alua trav yuyav 
tuav éxlyricw ex wavtwv Onpiwv, Kal é« xerpos avOpa@rrov 
aderpod. 

Here Tischendorf reads: é« xe:pos mdvrwv tav Onpiwv 
exQntnow avTo, K.7.d. 

Holmes’s codex 75, Tert. Lucif. Cal., and Chrys. ii. 32, 
give the verse exactly as in the title, only retaining yespos 
before mdvrwv trav fowv. Minor agreements of the sources 
with the title are the following : 

(i.) éxEnrnow is added after yuyov buoy in I, 15, 25, 37, 
38, 55, 56, 58, 59, 61, 74, 75, 76, 79, 82, 106, 128, 130, 134, 
Alex. Damase. i. 301. Theodoret iv. 745. Arm.1,2. Arm, 
Ed. But these sources repeat ée{ntjow avo. 

(ii.) yespos before mavrwy rav O., is omitted in Theodoret 
iv. 745. 

(iii.) avro after éxfntycw is omitted in (Holmes) 107, 
135. 

Undoubtedly Philo read the passage in his LXX. accord- 
ing to the title. Did he not also read in his LXX. the 
words éxfnrncw thy yuynv Tod advOpwTov, which follow and 
end the verse in our LXX.? The Armenian solutio (which 
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is fairly rendered in Aucher’s Latin) in no way implies the 
addition, and Philo’s commentary continues with verse 6. 
It is therefore probable that é«é. 7. . tod av@. is an addi- 
tion later than Philo. 

Qu. 61.—Ch. ix.6: Ti éorw, 6 éxyéwv alua avOpwrov avri 
Tod aipatos avTod éxxvOncera ; 

I suspect that this title has been tampered with in the 
original Greek, if not in the Armenian version, and that for 
avtov Philo himself wrote avdtds, for in the Armenian solutio 
we read thus: avtos yap dyou éxyvOncetar dotep alua 6 
€xxéwv alua, which Ambrose, De Noe et Arca, n. 98, renders: 
“Eo quod is qui effuderit sanguinem hominis ipse quasi 
sanguis effundetur.” This renders it practically certain 
that Philo read in his LXX. avdros éxxvOjcerar. The read- 
ing of Chrys. iv. 262, dvri tod aipatos 76 adrod, led Holmes 
to conjecture that the uncial codices originally had alua to 
eivtov, which was easily corrupted into aipatos avtod; 
but avros was clearly the reading in Philo’s age. 


Qu. 62.—Ch. ix. 6: 4ia ti domep tepl éEtépov Deod, Pyar, 


o BJ | NE a b] / \ ” \ > > a 
oTL €V €ELKOVE Beod eTOLNTaA TOV avOpwrrov Kal OUK €V TH) 


éavTod ; 

Qu. 63.—Ch. ix. 11: Ti éotuv, odéts otat xataxdvopos 
Katapbeipar Tacav THY yHV ; 

Here tdatos is omitted after xatadkAvoyos. So in 
(Holmes) 131. Ambr. Slav. 

Qu. 64.—Ch. ix. 13: 4a ti onpeiov tod wn yevéoOar emt 
macav THv yhv Kataxduopov gynov TiWévar TO TOkov avTod 
év TH vepéry ; 

In the solutio is a more direct citation: 1d tofov pov 
TiOnus ev TH vepérn. 

Qu. 65.—Ch. ix. 18, 19: Aid ti tods viods Tod Sixaiov 
avapvnobeis Xn, Xa "lade, 1d rod pécov yévos povov 
iotopet, Neywv' Xap hv twatynp tod Xavady, Kal peta TovTo 
émidéper, odor Tpeis viol Nae. 

Here (i.) 5¢ is omitted after Xap. 

(ii.) rod added before Xavaav. 

(iii.) odrot tpeis for tpeis odtoi Etat. 
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(i.) is found in I, III., X., 14, 16, 18, 31, 35, 57, 68, 73, 
78, 82,120, 121, 128, 129. Ald. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. habet in 
charact. minore Alex. (ii.) is in Chrys. iv. 272. (iii.)is not 
found in any other source. Variants (i.) and (ii.) were, we 
infer, in Philo’s LXX. Less probably (iii.) was in it also; 
for Procopius (Wendland, p. 61) preserves the title in 
Greek, but cites it thus: tpeis odtou viol rod Noe. 

Qu. 66.—Ch. ix. 20: Ti éorw, jptato Nae dvOpwro; 
elvas yewpyos yijs ; 

To this quaestio is prefixed in the best Armenian MSS. 
the words, repli yewpyias, as if this and the following 
sections of the commentary which followed were known 
separately under that title. 

In the above title elvas is added before yewpyos. So also 
in Philo i. 303, 319, 328, 329. So it is certain that Philo 
in his LXX. read eivac here. 

In the Armenian solutio is embedded Gen. ch. i. 9, as 
follows: cuvayOntw To vdwp eis cuvaywynv piav, Kal 
opOntw 7 Enpd. The beginning of the solutio, including 
this citation, is preserved in Greek in Procopius (see Wend- 
land, p. 36); there the citation is given exactly as in the 
Armenian, except that 7v is added before cuvaywynv. The 
omission after tdwp of Td vroxdtw Tov ovpavod is in no 
other source, and must therefore be due to citation. 

Qu. 67.—Ch. ix. 20: 4ia ti 6 Sixaws mpa@t0v ayredova 
gutevet ; 

Qu. 68.—Ch. ix. 21: 1% éoriw, émiev é« tod oivov Kai 
eueOvaOn ; 

Qu. 69.—Ch. ix. 21: Ti éotw, éyupvadn ev te oikp 
avtov ; 

Qu. 70.—Ch. ix. 22: 4ia ti ody amrads én, elde Xap 
THY youvwow, GdAd elde Xap 6 Tatnp Xavaav thy youvoow 
Tod Tatpos ; 

Here avrod is omitted after tatpos. The omission is in 
no other source; yet from the uniform way in which 
avtov is omitted in such collocations, it is probable that 
the omission existed in Philo’s LXX. 

$2 
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Qu. 71.—Ch. ix. 22. Ti éoriv avnyyeirte trois Svclv dder- 
pois éEw ; 

Here avrod is again omitted, and the omission is also 
found in (Holmes) 37 (“sed habet margo”). X. has avrod 
adedgod ; and this is in itself significant, for a conflict 
between the earliest MSS. as to the place of a word ina 
sentence is often an indication that at an earlier stage 
the text was altogether without it, as seems to have been 
here the case. Philo’s LXX., therefore, omitted adrod here ; 
cp. note on preceding cquanatio. 

Qu. 72.—Ch. ix. 28: Ti éori, NaBovres Sry alk Taped 
iuatiov éméBevto émli ta S00 vata Kal éropevOnaav dmicbo- 
gavas nal éxdduwav tiv yopvwow Tod Tatpds Kal ovK 
eléiov ; 

Here (i.) 7d is omitted before iudtiov. 

(ii.) éxddAvav for cuvexdduwav. 

(iii.) ad’tév omitted after warpos, and after vara. 

(iv.) Kal Td mpocwrov avTav om., Kal Tiv y. T. TaTpOS 
are omitted before ovd« eldov. 

Of these variants (i.), (ii), and (iil.) may be at once 
set down to Philo’s LXX.; é«dAvway is found in (Holmes) 
108 Compl.; and for the omission of avr@v see note on 
the two preceding quaestiones. The first adta@y after vara 
is omitted in (Holmes) Arm. 1, 2. 

The only parallel to the larger omission (iv.) is in 
(Holmes) 75, which, however, omits the entire clause from 
kal Td tTpdocwrov to ovx eldov inclusive. The quaestio 
renders xal, or we might suppose that Philo’s eye, in 
making the citation from his LXX., ran on from the first 
to the second rod ratpos, and so omitted the intervening 
words through homoioteleuton. The solutio of this quaestio 
is preserved in Greek (see R. Harris, p. 28), but is not 
decisive for or against this large omission. I believe, how- 
ever, that the words 1d mpocwmov adtav dricbopavas (or 
omiaOogaves) were a marginal gloss on dm. émopevGecav, 
which found its way into the text after Philo’s day, and 
that the words tiv yipvwow tod twatpds avtav were added 
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at the same time before ov« eldov to make the meaning 
quite precise. 

Qu. 73.—Ch. ix. 24; Ti éorw, eEévppe Noe ao rob 
olvou. : 

Qu. 74.—Ch. ix. 24: 4ia ri tov Xdp pécov tov orréppatos 
vouitww tav tpiav aderpav, Erepov (?) vewrepov dvopdtes 
eirav' Soa éroincey avT@ 6 vids 6 vewTeEpos ; 

Here avrod is omitted after 6 vids. So also in Philo i. 
392, 397. It is therefore certain that avrod was absent in 
Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 75.—Ch. ix. 26: Aid ti rd Shu edEdpwevos obtws éfy 
Evdoyntos (or rather edroynpévos) Kupsos 6 eds, Geds trod 
Zh, cal ora Xavaav ais avrod ; 

Here (i.) Geds is added before tod Xyju. The commentary 
of Philo i. 400 proves that @eds stood here in his LXX.; the 
words are as follows: tov yap Kupiov xa) Oeov tod te Koopou 
kal Tov év ait@ tavtwv, idia Oedv, kat’ éEaipetov yadpwy, 
ToD 2% avaxaret. The actual citation, however, in i. 400 
and 401 has been conformed in the MSS. to the Greek 
Vulgate. The Armenian solutio, no less than the Greek 
Philo, involves the addition of Oeds before rod Yh. 

(ii.) wats instead of ais oixérns. In Philo i. 400 is read: 
Kal éorat Xavadv SovAos avtois. The word oixérns, which 
may have slipped in from the preceding verse, is omitted 
in (Holmes) IL. VI., X., 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 25, 31, 32, 37, 38, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 64, 68, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 82, 83, 107, 120, 121, 
128, 129, 180, 131, 134, 1385. Ald. Alex. Cat. Nic. Just. M. 
Dial., p. 432. Chrys. iv. 291. Cyr. Al. Glaph., p. 42. Theo- 
doret i. 71. Aug. Copt. Arab. 1, 2. 

In regard to the reading of Sodd0s in Philo i. 400, Holmes 
notes: “Forte igitur haud agnovit oi«érns.” 

It is therefore certain that Philo in his LXX. omitted 
oixérns. Whether he also read evAoynuévos, instead of 
evAoyntos is less certain. In Philo i. 401 edAoynuévos is 
read ; in i. 400, evAoyntos. Probably the former, which best 
answers to the Armenian, was read in Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 76.—Ch, ix. 27: Mia ri te Tape? ed&dpevos pyar. 
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mrarivat 6 Oeds TH 'IadeO nai xatouitérw ev TH oikw Tod 
Shu nai yevnOntw Xavav trais avrov ; 

Here (i.) xatouxnférw for xarounodtw. Although 
Mangey’s text, at i. 101, gives xatounodrw, there can be 
no doubt that catouxiférw stood in Philo’s LXX. 

(ii.) r@ olxw for trois olxois. The latter is read in Philo 
i. 401. Without support from the Greek MSS. of Philo, 
it is not safe to infer that Philo read 7@ oix@ in his 
LXX. 

(iii.) adrav for adrod. So (Holmes) I., X., 31, 57, 58, 59, 
71, 73, 75, 78, 83, 108, 128, 129, 130. Compl. Alex. Copt. 
Arab. 1, 3. Arm. Ed. From Quaestio 77 it is certain that 
Philo read avt@v in his LXX. 

In Philo i. 401, d0dX0s is again read here, instead of rais, 
a discrepancy that is remarkable in view of the next 
quaestio. The Armenian implies the form Xavay, rather 
than Xavaav. 

Qu. 77.—Ch. ix. 27: Aida ti rob Xap dpaptovtos, tov 
éxeivov (or .avTov) viov tov Xavav SovAov amogaiver rod 
Zn Kai tov "lade ;s 

In S. Ambr., De Noe et Arca, this title is thus para- 
phrased: Deinde qua ratione cum filius (?) eius Cham pec- 
caverit, non ipsum, sed filius eius servituti addixit ? 

The above title proves that in ch. ix. 27, Philo read airav 
in his LXX., and leads one to ask whether, after all, the 
reading SodXos did not stand in his LXX. instead of ais in 
verses 26 and 27, if not in the text, anyhow in the margin. 
There can be no question of the titles of Quaestiones 75 
and 76 having been influenced by the Armenian Vulgate, 
for that translates dovAos in verses 26,27. On the other 
hand, St. Ambrose’s paraphrase above cited proves that 
SodX0s was read in Q. 77. We can only conclude that the 
two readings vais and dovA0s are in verses 26, 27, both 
equally Philonean. 

Qu. 78.—Ch. ix. 28: 4ia ti peta tov xataxducpov Node 
é{noe Ern Tpiaxocia Kal TevTnKovTa ; 

Tischendorf reads: &{yoe 5& N. peta tov Karak. én TpL. 
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mevt. The variation in order of words may be ascribed 
to title. 

Qu. 79.—Ch. ix. 18, and x.1: Aud ri trav tpidv vid. 
Noe Xap del péoos paiveras’ ra 5 dxpa ddrdowiray’ Gre 
yeyévvnvras wev TpwToV TOV Yiu yeypapupévou, ovTws. Zu, 
Xap, IldgeO Ste 5 yevvoor, wpwtos réraxtas "LadeO xab 
adpxetas amd Tov TadeO yeveadoyeiv ; 

This title implies in ch. x. verse 1, the following order 
among Noe’s sons, "Idge0, Xapu, Xnpu, the inverse of the 
order in ch. ix. 18. The Armenian solutio equally implies 
that Philo, in his LXX., so read ch. x. 1. It begins as 
follows: of thv pntnv Tav iepa@v ypayudtov puow Siepevvw- 
pevos AOywv evpeTal mepi Siatdkews Tov Kat’ apyiv Neyo- 
pevov TpaToV TOV Yu vewtepov wmédaPov, Tov bé VoTaTov 
mpeaButepov tov ‘laded. 

Qu. 80.—Ch. x. 4,5: 4ia ri éx rod IadeO, Kyriot, Podsos 
nal Nijoo tav eOvav ; 

Qu. 81.—Ch. x. 6: 4ia ti trod Xap mpecBvtepos vids 
Xovs. 

The Armenian spelling answers to Choiish. 

Qu. 82.—Ch. x. 8, 9: Aid ti Xods yerva tov NeBpad. 
Ss HpEato yiyas Kuvnyos elvat évavtiov Kupiov. kai dia todto 
épovow ws NeBpwd yiyas Kuvnyos évavtiov Oeod ; 

Here (i.) ds is used for obras. 

(ii.) yiyas emi ths yis. odtos Hv omitted after jp£ato 
elva. 

(iii.) tod Oeod is omitted after Kupiov. 

(iv.) «al is added before 8a todo. 

(v.) tod Oeod for Kupiov. 

(vi.) Ne8pa0 for NeSpws. 

Of these variants (iii.) is in (Holmes) L., 15, 82, 129, 135, 
and may be set down at once to Philo’s LXX. So may 
(v.), which is in (Holmes) 56, 129, while rod Geod is added 
after Kupiov in (Holmes) X., 15, 18, 25, 32, 57, 58, 72, 
73, 75, 76, 78, 79, 82,106, 107, 130, 134. Compl. Cat. Nic. 
Orig. ii. 34. Chrys. iv. 292. Cyr. Al. iii. 440. Arm. Ed. 
et sic xii. Codd. Arm. The spelling Ne8po@ (vi.) is in 
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(Holmes) 31, 72,75. Theoph. 106. Epiph. i. 7. Aug., and 
may, therefore, be accepted as Philo’s. 

In Philo, De Gigantibus, i. 272, is given the citation, 
obtos HpEato elvar yiyas él ths ys, rendering it almost 
certain that the other variants are mere devices of citation. 
The Armenian solutio also cites the first words of verse 9 
thus: 81’ jv aitiay od pdrnvy exes TO Hv yiryas évavtiov Tod 
Geod. 


F. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1891-92. 
BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES. 


WE have very little to report concerning Rabbinical com- 
mentaries on the Bible. Professor Th. Hofmann, of Ehin- 
gen, Wirtemberg, has brought out as a programme Saadyah’s 
Commentary in Arabic, with a German translation of the 
Korahitic Psalms, according to the MSS. of Oxford and 
Munich. Dr. Schachter has published, as a University disser- 
tation, the Commentary of Isaiah of Trani the Elder, on 
Ezra and Nehemiah, with a literary preface. Herr David 
Kohn has an interesting article (Otsar has-Sifroth, iv., p. 286), 
on the relation of Moses Qamhi’s (Kimhi’s) commentaries on 
Proverbs and Ezra-Nehemiah to that of Abraham ibn Ezra. 
It seems that the former has only amplified the latter, as was 
stated by Zerahiah of Barcelona (thirteenth century) con- 
cerning the commentary on Job. He says in his commen- 
tary on Job as follows: “Qamhi steals from Aben Ezra 
whenever he can benefit by it.” 

Professor W. Bacher’s learned monograph on exegesis from 
Saadyah Gaon (940) to Maimonides (Die Bibelexegese der 
Jiidischen Religions-Philosophen des Mittelalters vor Mai- 
mtni), programme of the Rabbinical School at Budapest, 
may as well be mentioned in this class, since we have no 
occasion to make a division for philosophy of religion. We 
hope that some competent scholar will give, in our 
QUARTERLY, an appreciative notice of this minute labour. 
We can only say that Professor Bacher has worked upon 
originals, and thus often corrected mistakes to be found in 
his predecessors. He also gives variations from a Cambridge 
MS. of Abraham ibn Ezra’s Commentary on Exodus, 
(Magazin, etc., ed. by Dr. Berliner, 1891). 


MISHNAH, TALMUDIC, AND MIDRASHIC LITERATURE. 


Dr. Ludwig A. Rosenthal has now finished his monograph 
on the order and the origin of the Mishnah (Ueber den 
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Zusammenhang der Mischna. Ein Beitrag zu threr Entste- 
hungsgeschichte, 1., 1890; II., 1892). The author came 
independently to the same conclusion as Dr. Hofmann con- 
cerning the existence of an early complex of the Mishnah 
(Ur-Mishnah), which, according to our author, consisted 
mostly of disputes with the Sadducees during the epoch 
before Hillel. It is difficult to understand always his 
reasoning concerning the order of the Mishnah, the arrange- 
ment which began, according to him, in the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai; and here we have also to look for the com- 
position of later Mishnah. Dr. Rosenthal’s style is not 
always clear, and above all he is too confident in his nume- 
rous hypotheses, as can be seen by the too many underlined 
passages. Perhaps he will modify his views in many points 
when Dr. Schwarz’s critical edition of the Thosephtha is out. 
Anyhow, Dr. Rosenthal’s essay is worth reading. 
Maimonides’ Arabic commentary on the Mishnah seems 
to be the hobby of University dissertation manufacturers. 
This year Dr. M. Bamberger gives us that on the tractate 
Kilaim ; whilst M. Derenbourg will have concluded next 
year that on the whole order of Thohoroth. The lamented 
R. Hayyim Oppenheim contributes a note on a passage of 
Eduyoth (Otsar-has-Sifroth, iv., p. 190). Dr. F. Hillel pub- 
lished an able dissertation on the formation of nouns in the 
Mishnah (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 325). We 
have previously mentioned a similar monograph on the verb 
inthe Talmud. Gradually the grammar of the Mishnah lan- 
guage will be made clearer and more in accordance with 
Semitic grammar in general than it appears in the rather 
antiquated, although able, essays on the subject by Dukes, 
Geiger, Weiss, and others. The description of the Talmud 
MSS. in New York by Dr. Margolis will be more fully men- 
tioned in our notice (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, p. 340). 
We are glad to state that Dr. A. Kohut, of New York, has 
successfully finished his edition of the Arukh, which is 
followed by a useful appendix. We hope that this im- 
portant work will be duly noticed in one of the later 
numbers of our periodical. It is difficult to follow the 
publications concerning halakhic matter; they appear 
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mostly in Poland and in the East, and seldom reach the 
regions of our great libraries. Still we may record the con- 
tinuation of the Mahazor Vitry (publications of the Meqitse 
Nirdamim) ; the first fasciculus of the o°Ny 'D of Eliezer of 
Metz. A new edition (Vilna, 1892, 4°), according to the Paris 
MSS., by Israel Goldblum, S. H. J.. Halberstam, with a com- 
mentary (rather too long) by Abraham Schif, of Minsk. The 
same is the case with the edition of the chapter on circum- 
cision by Jacob hag-Gozer and his son, Gershom, edited for 
the first time by Herr A. J. Glassberg oynwenb na yy 37 75D, 
(Cracow, 1892), where the commentary and the appendices by 
the editor fill three fourths of the book. Responsa, by the 
famous R. Meir of Rothenburg, ably edited by Rabbiner 
Moses Bloch, Professor of Talmudic learning in the Rabbini- 
cal school of Budapest, of which a first part has appeared in 
the publications of the Meg. Nirdamim. In order to be com- 
plete we may mention the MS. No. 14 of the Jews’ College, 
a collection made by Abraham of Rothenburg,a brother of 
Meir. We hope that there will be some arrangement for 
supplying R. M. Bloch with a copy of the unpublished Re- 
sponsa found in this MS. We shall pass over in silence 
Responsa recently published by modern Rabbis, which 
have not even the merit of contributing some items for 
history, a8 is the case with older Responsa. The most they 
show is an unpalatable Hebrew style, introducing a multi- 
tude of new abbreviations. We can only say about them 
43) oxox wx owen by. 

Of Midrashic literature we have to record a University 
dissertation by Dr. Lazar Griinhut on the Midrash Koheleth, 
Part I. (Kritische Untersuchung des Midrash Koheleth 
I.). The author puts the compilation of it in the seventh 
century A.D. without sufficient arguments. We have duly 
noticed on p. 338, the description of Mansfir al-Dhamari’s 
Midrash. We may add that Professor Wiinsche has com- 
pleted his translation of the Midrash Tillim, according to 
the edition of the well-known S. Buber. Perhaps it will 
be best to mention here the new edition of Zunz’s master- 
work, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (1832), 
which was out of print for some time, by the lamented Dr. 
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N. Brill. Unfortunately the editor died before having been 
able to do more than add Zunz’s own corrections and refer- 
ences, found in his copy of the book. The new results con- 
cerning the Midrashic literature since 1832 are, therefore, 
scarcely mentioned. A most important contribution to the 
Agadic department is Dr. D. Hofmann’s essay on the Agadic 
passages in the Talmud and Midrashim in connection with 
Antoninus Pius. A striking assertion is made in the last sec- 
tion, which relates to the variations found in the Pentateuch of 
the Asverus (Severus) Synagogue (See Studia Biblica, III., 
p. 20), Dr. Hofmann pointing out that three of these- varia- 
tions being reported elsewhere as coming from R. Meir’s 
manuscript, he comes to the conclusion that it was not Titus 
who brought the Severus Pentateuch to Rome, but probably 
Hadrian. There are some other suggestions concerning the 
date of Severus, and finally Dr. Hofmann thinks that the 
Severus Synagogue was at Tiberias, and not at Rome. All 
these points seem to us uncertain. 


HISTORY OF PosT-BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The history of Jewish literature from the closure of the 
canon, edited by Dr. J. Winter and Professor Aug. Wiinsche 
(Die Jiidische Litteratur seit Abschluss des Kanons), is now 
far advanced. The first volume, containing the Hellenistico- 
Targumic writings, is finished ; but the continuation, the 
Talmudico-Midrashic literature, is yet incomplete. In 
general, it gives a satisfactory idea of this part of literature, 
but without exact criticism. This part and the following 
one, which will comprise the Midrashim, are by the editors 
and Dr. J. Fiirst. Dr. A.Kaminka, a young scholar, who has 
not yet had time for investigation, wrote on the Gaonic lite- 
rature, which is, in fact, one of the most difficult parts of the 
post-Talmudic literature. Why, for instance, is the edition 
of the supposed Halakhoth of Yehudai Gaon (edited by 
Schlosberg, 1886) not even mentioned? The Karaitic his- 
tory and literature has been taken in hand by Dr. J. 
Hamburger, the well-known author of the Talmudic En- 
cyclopedia, The learned writer has by no means made a 
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thorough study of this branch of literature, and often 
repeats items which are not confirmed by later researches. 
The pearl of the work, as far as it goes now, is the contri- 
bution of Professor W. Bacher on Masorah, Grammar, and 
Exegesis. This scholar was well prepared for dealing with 
these parts of the Jewish literature by his previous mono- 
graphs on the subject, as well as by editions of grammatical 
treatises. Some small points have, however, escaped him. 
Thus, for instance, the existence of an Arabic fragment of 
the Havi by Haya Gaon, in the second Firkowitz collection, 
now at St. Petersburg. Also an epitome of the al-Mushtamil, 
in‘the same collection; but in general he has utilised the 
latest information. Here, as also in the previous parts, we 
find interesting extracts from various sections of Jewish 
literature, translated into German, which will help the under- 
standing of the methods and tendency of the respective 
writers. 

We may record here the third volume of L. Loew’s collected 
works, ably edited by his learned son, Dr. Emmanuel Loew, 
Rabbi at Szegedin, Hungary. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Much has been written on Saadyah Gaon on the occasion 
of his millenary. We have noticed Dr. Harkavy’s learned 
monograph (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 490) on 
minor writings of the Gaon. The Otsarhas-Sifroth has two 
articles by David Kohen (p. 292), and by Dr. Birnfeld 
(p. 329). The late 8. Sachs wrote on Saadyah’s Galuy in the 
spinn. There are biographical articles in the Otsar has- 
Sifroth of comparatively modern Rabbis, such as on Reggio 
(Abraham and Isaac Samuel). Dr. Kayserling has published 
a monograph on eminent Jewish names in the present 
century. 

MASORAH AND GRAMMAR. 


In the first instance, we record Dr. S. Baer’s edition of the 
Book of Samuel, where we find, as in his previous editions 
of other Biblical books, ample information on Masoretic 
matter. Dr. B. Koenigsberger’s interesting monograph on 
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Masoretic matter (Aws Masorah und Talmudkritik, Part I. 
Berlin, 1892) is chiefly directed against Professor Blau’s 
monograph (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, III., p. 540). It 
deserves a special notice, which we hope will appear when 
the second part is issued. The able writer relies too much 
on passages in the Zohar, the Zohar Hadash, and Bahya ben 
Asher, which are scarcely useful for real criticism. Dr. A, 
Biichler’s essay on the Origin of the Accents (Part I.) has 
been duly reviewed in our Quarterly (JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IV., p.674). Mr. Arthur Davis’s monograph on the 
same subject is a useful school book (The Hebrew Accents, 
etc. Nutt, 1892). In the Otsar has-Sifroth (IV., p. 347) we 
find a very good article on the so-called Babylonian (super- 
linear) punctuation, by Dr. S. Birnfeld ; and (p. 404) a short 
notice on the origin of the five final letters, viz., JB¥20, by 
Hayyim Pollak.. We shall make an exception to our rule, 
viz., not to record articles of weekly papers, and mention with 
interest the series of articles (in the Literaturblatt of the 
Menorah, 1891-2) by Lector M. Friedmann, of Vienna, on 
the division of the Pentateuch in verses in relation to the 
agyadic exposition of them. Here we have to record simply, 
without any criticism, Dr. H. Hirschfeld’s Arabic Chresto- 
mathy, written with Hebrew characters in the MSS. from 
which the selection was made, and probably originally so by 
the respective authors. The Chrestomathy is followed by a 
vocabulary. We may suppose that due attention will be 
paid, in one of the forthcoming numbers of the QUARTERLY, 
to this laudable first attempt, planned by many learned 
Orientalists, without being hitherto realised. 

Dr. S. Fuchs published in the  pinn (fase. 5, 6) the 
treatise on the particles by the famous grammarian Judah 
ibn Balam, according to the Paris unique MS. When com- 
plete, we shall, perhaps, devote to it more space than we can 
give at present. The remarkable statement which we find 
correct, is that Arabic passages found in the Hebrew treatise 
on the particles crept into the dictionary of R. Jonah ibn 
Jannah, put probably at first on the margin, and inserted 
later on by a copyist in the body of the work, and therefore 
attributed to R. Jonah. Indeed the Rouen MS. and the 
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Hebrew translation of R. Jonah’s work, which will be issued 
shortly by Professor Bacher, have not the passages belonging 
to Ben Balam. Dr. Fuchs seemed not to have met with our 
report to the University of Oxford, 1876 (p. 4), where a frag- 
ment of a comment on Job and Daniel by Ben Balam is 
noted, and where we have also given the Arabic title of his 
commentary on the Pentateuch. 


HISTORY. 


In the first instance we mention with pleasure the issue of 
Graetz’s History of the Jews, five volumes, translated from the 
author’s manuscript by Miss Bella Lowy. Critics in general 
deplored the absence of even short notes and some references 
to the sources ; but the translator is not to be blamed for this 
important omission. This lamented author had no time to 
finish his monograph on the history of the Sicarii, and it 
appeared as a Programm in the incomplete form, Dr. 
Rosenthal, of Breslau, began an essay on the same subject in 
the newly issued Monaésschrift, in course of publication. It 
will be worth while to devote a special notice to these two 
monographs when Dr. Rosenthal has concluded his. The 
volume containing new and revised Hebrew documents on 
the Crusades has been fully noticed in our issue (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 681), and another notice will 
appear in the Monatsschrift by Dr. Brann, one of the editors of 
this monthly. A first instalment of it criticises severely the 
edition of the Kélner Schreinbuch, and more especially 
from the point of view of the Hebrew, for which Dr. M. 
Stern, of Kiel, is responsible. The Olsar has-Sifroth 
(p. 459) brings to our notice a correspondence between the 
lamented Graetz and Herr Dembitzer concerning documents 
of the so-called Four Countries’ Synod in Poland, viz., 
Poland, Lesser Poland, Russia (Reussen), and Lithuania. 
On p. 577 of this Annuary we read documents extracted from 
the Jewish archives in Galicia, and more especially of 
Cracow. Publications concerning the Jews in German loca- 
lities, such as Quellengeschichte zur Geschichte der Juden I.,, 
and Die israelitische Bevilkerung der deutschen Stddte: I. 
Bodensee ; II. Kiel, by Dr. M. Stern ; Geschichte der Juden in 
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Beuthen, by Dr. M. Kopfstein ; Schicksale der Frankfurter 
Juden wihrend des Feltmilchschen Aufstandes, by Dr. J. 
Krakauer : Die Prager Judenstadt wahrend der Schlacht am 
weissen Berge, by Dr. A. Kisch ; Kleine historische Schriften 
by the late Dr. G. Wolf, are all based more on German than 
on Hebrew documents, and have little connection with 
the Rabbinic literature. The same is the case with Dr. 
S. Saitschlik’s monograph, entitled Geschichte der rechil. 
Stellung der Juden in Oesterreich-Ungarn, 1000-1600. 
Dr. R. L. Poole, of Jesus College, Oxford, has in the His- 
torical Review (iv., p. 373), a note on the suppression of the 
Talmud by Pope John XXIL., in the province of Bourges, 4th 
September, 1320, correcting Dr. H. Gross, who gave the date 
1319, in Provence. 

To the historical department we would annex the follow- 
ing works and monographs. The late Simon Hock had left 
in MS. a list of the families in Prague according to the 
epitaphs of the old cemetery in the town. It has found an 
able editor in Professor David Kaufmann, who prefaced the 
book with useful data (Die Familien Prags nach den 
Epitaphen des alten jiidischen Friedhofs zu Prag). ¥or 
accuracy sake we mention that the late Dr. Benisch was never 
an official in the University of Oxford, as said in the preface 
(p. 16). 

Literary productions concerning Jewish history coming 
from Italy are so scanty, that we indicate with great satis- 
faction the two following:—1l. Documents on the Jews of 
Perugia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (Sulla 
conditione degli Ebrei in Perugia), by Professor Ariodante 
Fabretti. 2. A monograph on Abraham Colorni (Abramo 
Colorni, Ingegnere di Alfonso II d’ Este, nuove ricerche), by 
Professor G. Jaré (extract from vol. iii. of the Atti della 
Deputazione Municipale di Storia Patria). It may also be 
interesting to record a history of the persecution of the 
Jews in modern Greek by Georgios A. Zabitrianos (0 xara- 
éwypoc rev ‘EBpaiov év ry ‘Ioropia, 1891). 

Let us mention, to conclude, M. M. Schwab’s hoax relating 
to aJewish commercial traveller, with the name of Soleiman, 
in the ninth century. (See the Atheneum, 30th Jan., 1892.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


In the first instance, the catalogue of Hebraica and Judaica 
in the Library of the Corporation of the City of London, 
with a subject index. The Rev. A. Lowy’s book is a good- 
specimen of accuracy, and the subject index is a novelty 
to be imitated, if possible, in great libraries. 

The Hebrew library (MSS. and printed books) of Aryeh 
Loeb Friedland, St. Petersburg, was made over to the Asiatic 
Museum of St. Petersburg. The catalogue of it, made in 
Hebrew by Samuel Winer, has appeared as far as letter 
NX, with the title of mem nbdmp, and Bibliotheca Friedlan- 
diana. 

Professor H. Derenbourg, of Paris, gave in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives (tome xxiii.) a French translation of the 
acquisition list of the British Museum, relating to Hebrew 
MSS. acquired from 1867 to 1890. Not being acquainted 
with Rabbinical literature, the translator mixed up some 
Arabic MSS. with the Hebrew, and he is often inaccurate in 
other respects. Anyhow, M. Derenbourg’s list will be useful 
until the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the British 
Museum comes out. When will that be? The indices of 
authors and Hebrew titles added by M. Moise Bloch, Rabbi 
at Versailles—who also supplied titles and names of authors 
to M. Derenbourg’s French translation—are remarkably well 
done considering that M. Bloch had no opportunity of seeing 
the MSS. 

In the Report of the Judith “Montefiore” College, 
Ramsgate, for the ensuing year, the Rev. Dr. M. Gaster gives 
the catalogue of Zunz’s Miscellanea, 7.¢., of thirty-eight 
volumes of miscellaneous pamphlets of the library of the 
late Dr. Zunz, now the property of the Judith College. Let 
us hope that the next programme will give us the cata- 
logue of Zunz’s MSS. which are also in the possession of the 
College. 

Dr. M. Steinschneider gave the description of a Hebrew MS, 
in the Meerman Collection, acquired by the late Sir Thomas 
Phillipp, and now in the Berlin Library. It consists mostly 
of Cabbalistic texts, etc.; but there is also a medical treatise 
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by Solomon son of Abin, at present unknown, and a will by 
R. Israel son of R. Meshullam, not mentioned in Mr. Israel 
Abrahams’ collection of wills (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
IIL., p. 436). 

Dr. S. Landauer, of Strasburg, has given a detailed de- 
scription of the Hebrew MS. preserved in the Grand-Ducal 
Library of Karlsruhe, for insertion in the catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in that library (Die Handschriften der gross- 
herzoglichen Badischen Hof- und Landesbibliothek in Karls- 
guhe II, Orientalische Handschriften). Amongst them 
is the famous Codex Reuchlinus, containing the whole Bible. 
No. 21 is now fully recognised, by the extracts given by Dr. 
Landauer, as the commentary on Jeremiah by Joseph 
Nahmias, and not by Joseph Qamhi, as stated in the colo-- 
phon of the copyist. We hope to say more about this in an 
article on Nahmias. No. 6 contains many pieces in Judaico- 
German; No. 9 a MS. of the Bab. Talmud tractate San- 
hedrin, collated by the lamented Rabbinowitz. No. 10 is a 
splendid Mahazor of German rite. After Spey (that seems to 
be the right reading) we have noticed the following words: 
popu) won nnae. In No. 11 (which is a Siddur, German 
rite) fol. 495), we have noticed the name of wp 2 OND as 
owner; fol. 476, we read posi oxp’3 Mya. For No. 12 
(containing mnp), fol. 36, the 1 in ‘n22% is broken in 
printing. In No. 13 (a prayer-book), fol. 177, N2'w"KN, is a 
misprint for NWN, and further on we read, swopda won 
jo") 2” “7 OY3, which is also an oversight by the reader. 
Indeed Dr. Landauer’s part of this catalogue is wonderfully 
correct in every respect. His great minuteness was already 
known from his catalogue of the Hebrew MS. in the Uni- 
versity Library of Strasburg, and from his edition of the 
Masorah to the so-called Targum-Ongelos. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Society of Meqitse Nirdarmim have begun to issue a 
first fasciculus of the Book of the Pious (ODN ‘D), ordi- 
narily attributed to R. Judah Hasid, according to a MS. of 
Parma. All other publications of the Society are continua- 
tions, mentioned in previous articles on the yearly biblio- 
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graphy. Professor D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, has contributed, 
in the Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy, an important 
essay on the MS. containing Eldad’s supposed Diary (Die 
Recension und Versionen des Eldad had-Dini, nach den 
alten Drucken .... und den Handschriften .... ver- 
Offentlicht und kritisch untersucht, Vienna, 1892). We 
hope that this learned contribution will be duly noticed 
jn our QUARTERLY. Dr. Harkavy’s Russian essay on a 
new Hebrew version of the legends of Alexander the Great 
has already been noticed (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
IV., p. 685). 

Dr. B. Zimmels continues in the Wagazin (t. xix., p. 56) 
his perhaps too extended essay on the history of the inter- 
pretation of Genesis xlix. 10, which is not yet concluded. 
Although a tedious study, it will be of great use for those 
who will write in future times the history of Judaico- 
Christian controversy. But as Dr. Zimmels could not con- 
sult all MSS. which bear upon controversy, those who have 
access to MSS. will have to supplement him in order to make 
this history as complete as possible. We have by the same 
author a first part of an interesting study on Leone Hebreo 
(extract from Die Neuzeit, T. xxx. to xxxii.). Dr. S. Fuchs 
has issued a Hebrew translation of the French essay by the 
Grand Rabbin of France, M. Zadok Kahn, with the title of 
I’ Esclavage selon la Bible et le Talmud. The Hebrew title 
is Tmbnm mnnn 'D by navn. He also (here Isaac Salomon) 
translated into Hebrew Mendelssohn’s German letter to 
Lavater, edited by Herr Halberstam. The Hebrew title is 
soxind jnand ansp. Speaking of Mendelssohn, we may just 
mention a contribution to his biography by Mr. George Alex- 
ander Kohut, with the title of Moses Mendelssohn und Rector 
Damm, New York, 1892. Dr. 8. Maybaum, Rabbi at Berlin 
and Docent at the Hochschule, has published an interesting 
monograph on Abraham Jagel’s Catechism, with ihe title of 
Leqah Tob (beginning of the seventeenth century, not to be 
confounded with the censor of this name), translated into 
Latin by Ludovicus de Compiegne de Veil, and printed in 
London, 1679, with the title of Catechismus Judworumn, ete, 
Jagel’s attempt is the first in the Jewish annals before the 
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time of Mendelssohn. Dr. Maybaum proves that Jagel was. 
stimulated by the many catechisms, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, to compose a book of the same kind for Jewish 
youth. In fact, he modelled his book on that of Canisius,. 
and is sometimes a literal translator of it. 

For the Philonic literature we are glad to refer to Dr. Cohn’s. 
excellent article in the last number of the QUARTERLY 
(V., p. 25). A new derivation for the name of Essene is. 
given by Dr. N. J. Weinstein. He suggests that the locality 
Essa, where thermal waters existed, and perhaps identical 
with Callirhoe, was inhabited by these sectarians. He also 
considers the old inhabitants in the South of Palestine as a 
part of the Essenes; and even after the destruction of the 
Second Temple, as late as 200 A.D., Pinehas ben Yair, to judge 
from his sayings, was an adherent of this sect. Many of Dr. 
Weinstein’s suggestions are inciting ; but the more seductive 
they are, the more cautious one must be in accepting them. 
The last chapter on the observances of the Essenes is 
worth reading (Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Essder, Wien, 
1892). 

The Revue des Etudes Juives is much behind its 
time. We have received lately the numbers for April- 
June, 1892. It is probable that the illness of M. Loeb, 
which ended fatally, is the cause of this backwardness. 
There is an article by M. Loeb on the Jewish folk-lore in the 
chronicle of Judah ibn Verga; also the biography of M. 
Loeb, and the bibliography of his writings, by MM. Zadoc 
Kahn and Israel Lévi. Herr Epstein writes on the Hamites 
in the ethnological table, Gen. x., according to Pseudo- 
Jonathan. Mr. Schechter gives extensive extracts concerning 
Messer David Leon. Professor David Kaufmann discovers a 
falsification in Maimonides’ letter addressed to the Jews of 
Yemen; we doubt if many will admit it. There are minor 
articles or notices. In general the Revue has drifted into 
3iblical researches, which we regret. The Zeiischiift fiir 
die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland has, as usual, local 
articles, which, of course, have their importance for history. 
According to a notice in the Revue des Etudes Juives (1892, 
p. 805), this quarterly will for the present not be continued. 
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On the other hand, the Vonatsschrift fir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, extinct in 1887, has been 
_resumed by Professor Kaufmann and Dr. Brann. We have 
before us the two numbers for October and November. The 
articles in them, although good in a general way, are certainly 
_not startling enough to make the periodical successful. The 
only publication which would now answer is, in our opinion, 
an international Annuary, containing original documents, 
with short introductions in Hebrew, French, English, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and a full bibliography of the year’s pub- 
lications. 

For curiosity sake we shall mention three items on Jewish. 
writings in a non-Hebrew language: 1. Ona Judeo-Persian 
translation of the Bible according to MSS. in the British 
Museum (Zu den Jidisch-Persischen Bibel-Uchersetzungen), 
by Dr. Paul Horn, of Strasburg (in the Zeitschrift der Deutsch- 
MM. Gesellschaft, 1892). 2. On an Italian translation of 
Maimonides’ “Guide of the Perplexed” (Una Versione 
Italiana inedita del Moreh N., etc.), by Gustavo Sacerdote 
(Academia dei Lincei, Rendiconti, April, 1892). The trans 
lator is a Yedayah ben Moses. 3. A part of a Provengal 
romance on the history of Esther (Le Roman Provenral 
@ Esther), by Crescas Caslari, physician at Avignon in the 
fourteenth century (Jtomania, vol. xxi.). 

There is a complete blank in the poetical department. 
The late Senior Sachs is the only one who gives notes on 
some of Gabirol’s lines (Otsar has-Sifroth, IV.). There are 
also pieces by comparatively modern authors, which may 
have a bibliographical importance in remote times. 

In general, we must confess that the harvest in Rabbinic 
literature of this year isa poor one. Much paper was con- 
sumed, but to little profit. University dissertations may be 
called travaux forcés, and a good one is the exception. Will 
the Rabbinical schools of all shades try to remedy this stand- 
still in Rabbinical literature ? Time will give the answer 
when successors are wanted to replace the few men of talent 
who still remain in these schools. 

It is our painful duty to record the great losses to Jewish 
literature by the death of M. Isidore Loeb, in Paris (JEWISH 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, V., p. 1); of Dr. Kaempf, of Prague, 
author of the book on Andalusian poets, as well as on Semitic 
inscriptions ; of Senior Sachs, in Paris, the successful inter- 
preter of the famous Solomon ben Gabirol ; and of L. Gordon, 
the Jewish Tennyson, and a relative of the late editor of the 
weekly Ham-Maggid, now continued by the brothers Fuchs, 
Gordon was without dispute the greatest master of Hebrew 
style in modern times. 


A. NEUBAUER. 








Critical Notices. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Duhm’s Commentary on Isaiah. 


Handhommentar zum Alten Testament, herausgeyeben von W. Nowack. 
Das Buch Jesaia, iibersetzt und erklirt. Von Bernu. Dun 
Gittingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1892. 


Two eminent men from Ewald’s university have been powerful 
instruments in breaking up the critical theory of the course of 
Israelitish development to which Ewald himself adhered—Julius 
Wellhausen and Bernhard Dubm. Of the former it is needless to 
speak ; Scottish enterprise and skill have made his book familiar to 
all our really advanced students. To the latter, attention was perhaps. 
first called in England (subsequently to my own notice of his early 
work in the Academy for December 25th, 1875) by the translation of 
Kuenen’s historical survey of recent literature on the Hexateuch, 
which Mr. Wicksteed prefixed to his English version of Vol. I. of 
the Onderzoek (1886). Dubm was in fact the first scholar to treat in 
detail of the religious ideas of the prophets from the point of view 
of the “ Grafian” hypothesis, and the independent confirmation which 
his prophetic studies brought to that hypothesis can hardly be over- 
rated. He now comes before us with a commentary on the Book of 
Isaiah, accompanied by a translation which pre-supposes a thorough 
revision of the text, and it should be a matter of the highest interest 
to ascertain how this clear-headed and original student has been 
developing during his seventeen years of silence. One thing, at any 
rate, is clear— that the present work was not merely produced to 
order, as one of a new series of students’ “hand-commentaries.” It 
is really far too good for a hand-book; it must have been only a 
happy coincidence that Professor Nowack, the editor of the new 
series, wanted a volume on Isaiah, and that Professor Duhm was far 
advanced with a long-planned commentary on this Old Testament 
book. I cannot, indeed, echo the criticism of an excellent Scottish 
scholar (Professor G. A. Smith in the Expositor), that Duhm has 
misapprehended the object of the series, which is “to bring readers 
abreast of the main positions of Old Testament science,” for, as I at 
least read the programme, the object is rather to introduce students 
to the present position of the problems of criticism and exegesis, 
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regardless of the fact that in doing so it will often be necessary to 
oppose “generally received opinions.” But it certainly is obvious 
that the working clergy, in whose interests the series is mainly pro- 
jected, will need to supplement Duhm’s work by a commentary such 
as Dillmann’s or Delitzsch's, in which the critical theories which have 
until lately been considered satisfactory are sufficiently expounded. 

There is enough ‘in this volume to occupy several reviewers, nor 
can I hope todo more in the present article than show cause why 
students should slowly read and ponder the contents of a remarkable 
work. Both in the higher and in the lower criticism, both in gram- 
matical exegesis, and in the treatment of the prophetic ideas, there is 
very much which will fascinate a prepared reader, and even those who 
are most suspicious of novelties will not be able to part from this book 
without a deep sense of gratitude. The progress that the author has 
made is, indeed, noteworthy. In his early work it was not clear that 
his linguistic was equal to his historical and philosophical capacity ; 
but in the Isaiah, though linguistics are not so prominent as in 
Baethgen’s book on the Psalms, one cannot say that there are traces 
of haste in the philology. In other respects the qualities of this 
book are just what we might expect from the 7hcologie der Propheten, 
except that the critical insight has become immensely deeper. Among 
these qualities there is only one which I very earnestly regret, viz., 
the aggressive tone of many passages of the book. To attack 
generally received opinions is always difficult ; why increase the 
difficulty by irritating personalities? To which probably Duhm's 
answer is, that the opinions which he attacks are, to a great extent, 
accepted blindly from favourite teachers, that these teachers must be 
freely criticised, and that he himself is willing to have the same 
measure meted out to him. The answer seems to me insufficient, 
and I much prefer the tone of another free critic, who anticipated 
in some respects the Richtung of the newer criticism, aud who, 
like Dubm, was exiled to the German-Swiss university of Basel— 
W. M. L. de Wette. 

I shall venture now to give a selection from the marked passages 
in my copy of Duhm, reserving my criticism of his well thought out 
hypotheses for another occasion. In the very first chapter one sees 
how his fine sense of metre (or, if you prefer, call it rhythm) 
assists him in the correction of the text, though here, it is true, he has 
had good predecessors. J think, however, that he presses metre too 
far when he transfers “ your hands are full of blood” from verse 15 
to verse 16. It appears to me that a long stichus not uofrequently 
closes 1 section, and that the poet-prophets often weary of a pro- 
longed adherence to metre. i. 12: [ accept Duhm’s arrangement, 
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but think with Oort that 3 is more naturally rendered “ that ”; we 
thus get, “That ye should come to see my face, who hath required 
this at your hand?” i.9: excellent note on Sodom and Gomorrah. 
ii. 2: Duhm combines the readings uf the Hebrew and the Sept. text. 
I cannot follow him; the metre gains, but not the sense ; metre 
begins, I think, at “Come, let us go up.” Observe : Duhm defends 
the Isaianic origin of ii. 2-4, which he thinks the prophet wrote 
in extreme old age (with xi. 1-8, aud xxzii. 1-5). I cannot as yet say 
that his arguments convince me. In the Zheol. der Proph. (p. 162) he 
regarded it as & passage from an unknown author, and observed, “ It 
influences the prophet but little.” ii. 9: D. rightly questions the 
correctness of the text. ii. 10: Metre guides D. aright, when he 
declines to render “go into the rocks” (cf. Winckler, A.7. Unter- 
suchungen, p. 176). On ii. 11-17 see an important metrical observation. 
ii. 18, 19: The former verse isa fragment ; verse 20 is a late writer's 
attempt to reproduce the probable contents of the illegible passage ; 
one manuscript gave the fragment, another the substituted verse. 
Verses 19 and 21 are the same passage in different forms; one is 
quite enough. For the initial S in syad (verse 21), the editor is re- 
sponsible, according to Duhm. ii. 9: D. ably defends the Targumic 
interpretation, “their respect of persons”; he rejects ‘as (at) Sodom” 
as a gloss. iii. 13: good note on OY, iii. 18-23, and 25, 26: two 
later insertions. On the former, Dr. J. P. Peters has independently 
expressed nearly the same view (Journal of Biblical Literature, 1892). 
Clearly Dubm is right ; iv. 1, should follow iii. 24. Oa iv. 2-5, Duhm 
has an important pnew theory. The whole passage, he thinks, is 
an early editorial supplement. In verse 5 he reads 83) (Sept. 
wai #ée), and the enigmatical words “ for over all glory is a canopy” 
are a gloss, presupposing the idea that Israel is Yahvi's bride. Verse 
6 should open thus, “Aad he (Yahvé) shall be for a shadow,” etc. 
T cannot doubt that the latter view is correct, though in verse 5 I 
would rather retain 872), which is a simpler reading, and harmonises 
well with the specially strong post-Exilic colouring of verses 5 and 6. 
‘On the whole, indeed, I adhere to the view that there is an Isaianic 
basis to verses 2-4, though an editor may have worked it up into its 
present form; the reference to the women in verse 4 may be held to con- 
firm this. But verses 5 and 6 are of cuurse (as Stade saw) post-Exilic. 
In chapter v., D. is perhaps rather too quick to assume a mutilation of 
stanzas ; may not one or two stanzas have contained several “ woes” ? 
I doubt, moreover, whether verses 14 and 17 are a fragment of a 
woe upon Jerusalem. Surely this would be a strange position for 
‘such a woe. Verse 14 seems to me to come in well after verse 13, 
exile being viewed as equivalent to death. But D. is undoubtedly 
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right in treating verses 15 and 16 as an insertion from the margin. 
Chapter v. 30, is a marginal gloss suggested by viii. 22 ; the last word 
in it is, of course, corrupt. vi. 13, the closing words are an interpo- 
lation. “To me this vision appears much grander and (psycholo- 
gically) much truer, if it presents only the one image of the people 
persistently rushing to destruction.” “ The ‘eternal hop2’ does not 
come short, when we hear Isaiah positively declaring that the present 
form of religion in its entirety has to be removed.” I hope I am not 
too uncritical in regarding the last words as a modification due to Isaiah 
himself. vii. 14: “The young woman”=any young woman. Those 
who become mothers on the day when the Syrians evacuate the 
country will be impelled to name their children “ God with us”.; such 
children will be signs to the ‘‘ House of David” of Isaiah's prophetic 
veracity, and of their own culpable unbelief. vii. 15, 17 are later 
insertions (Budde and Kuenen, with less probability, put aside verse 
16); verses 21-25, in their present form, record the hand of the 
editor. Thus throughout this chapter Duhm happily corrects and 
expands the suggestions of his predecessors. On viii. 6 and xxviii. 
16 Duhm seems to me right, against Driver and many other critics ; 
Yahve, and not the Davidic dynasty, is referred to. viii. 8: D. 
points out a lacuna between verse 8a and 8), and inserts “ for ” before 
28 93. The gain is obvious, but if we admit the lacuna, why may 
we not retain “thy land”? viii. 12: Dabm retains 1y), and in 
verse 13 actually reads 11'z'?M, and renders “ Yahve of Hosts—make- 
him a conspirator.” A revelation introduced with such solemnity 
ought to contain a new idea, expressed in an original form. Chap. 
Viii., as it were, pictures the conspiracy taking shape. The directors 
of events are not Ahaz, Rezin, Pekah, Tiglath Pileser, but Yahve. 
Striking as this view is, I cannot accept it as a whole, the expression 
is too daring, and the hifil form occurs nowhere else. But one may, 
perhaps, accept the general idea. The plausible emendation tJ? 
(verse 12a) is opposed by Sept.’s axAnpov (AvP), as Dillmann has 
pointed out, and weakens the thought. ix. 5: Honorific names 
which the king will gain by the success of his reign. But why not 
accession-names? ‘ The government comes upon his shoulder,” and 
then the king receives two composite prophetic names (cf. Ps. Ixxii., if 
this be really an accession-psalm). Observe in passing that our 
ingenious critic finds two allusions to ix. 1-6, in writings inserted 
later in the Book of Isaiah. One is in xxvi. 15a, which he regards as. 
an allusion to the well-known faulty reading of ix. 2a (which must 
therefore have arisen very carly) ; the other in xxxiii, 23, where the 
rare word 72> comes from ix. 6 (and, I presume, ¥ ‘ booty,’ from 
ix, 5, where Dubm renders “ father of booty”). ix, 18 : “and the people 
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becometh like cannibals” (cf. Hos, vii. 7) ; very strange. x. 4: Duhm 
argues ably for Lagarde’s well-known correction, and shows that v. 4b 
is not out of connexion with v. 4a on his hypothesis. That the present 
text is incorrect, I can now see; but I do not venture to follow 
Lagarde and Duhm. Why did not the latter compare Amos v. 26, 
where the Northern Israelites of the eighth century appear to be 
charged with the worship of Assyrio-Babylonian deities? The rest 
of chapter x. is brilliantly analysed, but I hesitate to accept the 
analysis quite as it stands. I admit that verse 23 is a quotation from 
xxviii. 22, and also that the passage, verses 20-22, may not have pre- 
served its original form (it is for the most part unrhythmical), but I 
should allow an Isaianic basis of the latter passage. Duhm boldly says 
of verse 22d, “ apparently a quotation.” Is it not really a piece of the 
Isaianic original of verses 20-22? That 8% in verse 20 means the 
Jews of the Diaspora is, at any rate, not a necessary view, and that 
the whole passage belongs to the second century B.c., and is a 
prophecy of the conversion of those Jews to stricter religious views, 
is nothing less than startling (temporal OX with the imperfect ?). 
Observe, too, that the other (late) passages, in which the figure of 
the sand appears, pre-suppose that an overflowing population of 
Israelites will, in the main, be God-fearing (so, ¢.g., xlviii, 22); in 
x. 22, however, this is by no means taken for granted. Duhm would 
reply by pointing to the difference between the sixth century and the 
second. For my own part, I prefer to account for the phenomenon 
by the difference between the eighth century and the sixth. And 
even if the figure of the sand should be due to a later writer, we 
surely need not make him as late as the second century. The 
phenomena which seem to justify such a late date elsewhere (at any 
rate, in xix. 18-25) are wanting here. I venture, therefore, while 
fully acknowledging the intricacy of the question, to claim the 
thoughts, aad to some extent, the expressions of the passage for 
Isaiah, and I account for verse 22, with Giesebrecht, as a modification 
introduced by Isaiah into a too consolatory prophecy; verse 23 I 
give up asa later insertion from xxviii. 22. Nowhere indeed is it 
more difficult to take Duhm’s views en masse. Must one really con- 
demn verses 33 and 34, and leave xi. 1-8 hanging in the air? “If 
Isaiah really wrote xi. 1-10,’ says Duhm, ‘‘ they belong, beyond doubt, 
to his extreme old age, when he had already found out Manasseh’s 
true character.” I confess I do not believe in these “ swan-songs ” ; 
certainly there is no trace of old age in the style of this passage.. 
xiv. 1-23, I am glad to find that Duhm, independently of me, has 
arrived at the conclusion that xiv. 4)-21 was not originally united to 
xiii. 2-22, Glad also to be able to learn from Dubm on the arrange- 
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ment and correction of the text. Certainty is, of course, unattain- 
able ; but, after considering all the other recent proposals, and after 
hearing all the counsels of inborn English caution, I can only con- 
clude that if Duhm’s edition of the fourth and fifth strophés is not 
correct, it deserves a better fate. So far as I can see, it is ina high 
deyzrze probable. This is what this skilful critic makes of the pas- 
sage (the form of words adopted is, of course, my own) :— 


IV. 
They that see thee, fix their gaze on thee, and consider thee,— 
‘Ts this the man that stirred the earth, that startled the kingdoms, 
That made the world as the desert, and brake down its cities, 
That sent not home free his prisoners, all the kings of the nitions ? 
(As for them) they all repose in honour, each one in his house, 
But thou ar} flung down among the slain, (among) the pierced with 
the sword, 
‘Going down to the stones of the pit, as a trampled carcase. 


V. 
[How art thou cut off] from thy grave, as an abhorred scion, 

o G¢ G 9 % ® clothed [with shame] ! 

[As for thy fathers], thou mayest not be joined with them in burial, 

Because thou hast destroyed thy land, slain thy people. 

Nevermore be named the seed of the evil-doer ! 

Prepare shambles for his sons, for the guilt of their father, 

‘That they arise not, and take the earth in possession, and fill the face 
of the world. 

The transference of some words from the fourth to the fifth 
strophe needs no justification, The principal changes of reading are 
D772 for O77 (cf. Sept. €v rois dpeow), ai for m7, yV for 
Dy, The last of these seems to me unnecessary. The weak 
points of the remodelled passage are the transition from line 4 to 
line 5, and the bold interpretation which has to be given to “ Going 
down to the stones of the pit,” in line 7 of strophé 4. But the 
transition can be justified. The imprisoned kings have been let 
loose, and the poet with imaginative freedom, sees them buried in 
glorious mausolea, while the dead body of the defeated Kiag of 
Babylon, after being trampled upon, is flung down upon a heap of 
other corpses. And the best apology for the bold interpretation of 
“Going down,” etc., would be to quote the explanations which have 
been given of the Massoretic text. Duhm thinks that “ the stones 
of the pit” are the stones which were cast upon the dead body of a 
criminal (2 Sam. xviii. 17). This, in fact, has been already sug- 
gested by Delitzsch in explanation of the received text. 
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Let no one suppose that the value of Duhm’'s commentary stands. 
or falls with his critical theories. For instance, I may agree with him 
that Isaiah xv. 1 to xvi. 11 isnot anearlier prophecy which was adopted 
by Isaiah ; but I need not join him in denying the epilogue (xvi. 13,. 
14) to Isaiah, Or [ may accept his view that the epilogue is post- 
Exilic, and yet regard the preceding oracle (or poem) as written 
before the Exile. Certainly Iam not disposed to move from the view 
which I have already mentioned ia this Review ; Alexander Jannzeus 
is not, in my opinion, referred to anywhere, either in psalm or pro- 
phecy. Or take another instance. I may agree with Duhm that it is 
not unnatural to explain xix. 1-4 of Artaxerxes Ochus, and may hold 
that the author of the appendix (verses 16 or 18-24) did so explain 
them. But Iam not bound to adopt Duhm’s theory that verses 1-15 
were actually written in the time of that despot (see JEWISH 
QuaRTERLY REVIEW, July, 1892). And I am the less inclined to do 
so, because of the violent alterations which Duhm has had to make 
in a neighbouring chapter to make it suit this period. Not only does 
he almost entirely reconstruct xxiii. 2 and 3, and omit verse 5 and 
most of verse 13 as glosses, but he actually alters y in verse 8 into 
iiV¥, on the assumption that the origiual writer referred to the 
capture of Sidon by Artaxerxes Ochus, and that a later editor tried 
to adapt his work to the destruction of Tyre by Alexander the 
Great. His rendering of the supposed gloss in verse 13 is only too 
ingenious ; D0’%¥—“shipmen ”—a rendering which is also given at 
lx. 9 with much more reason. There is also much that is startling in 
our critic’s treatment of chaps, xxiv.-xxvii.; indeed, tosay that xxv. 1-3: 
and xxvi. 5 refer to the destruction of Samaria by John Hyrcanus 
(between 113 and 105 B.c.) isa novelty which has serious consequences, 
And even the oldest portions of the writing are said to be not older 
than the beginning of the reign of John Hyrcanus. I hasten to add, 
however, that there is much suggestiveness in this part of Duhm’s 
commentary. But here [ must reluctantly break off. The second 
and larger half of the book has been untouched, and it is precisely 
here that Biblical theologians, as well as critics, have most to learn 
from this well thought-out and most original book. It will be a 
surprise to many to learn that Duhm supposes the hero of the Ebed- 
Yahve-songs (xlii. 1-4; xlix. 1-6; 1. 4-9; lii. 13 -liii. 12) to be an 
(imagined) individual. These songs, he thinks, were of later origin 
than the work of the Second Isaiah, in which they have been inserted. 
Of course, there were other additions besides these ; but into this 
very important question, igoored by most English scholars, I cannot 
now enter, 


T. K. CHEYNE, 
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The Early Religion of Isracl, by Professor James Robertson. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1892. 


As the critical interpretation of the Old Testament, iis literature 
and its religion, becomes more widely diffused and more generally 
adopted, it is curious to observe with what a variety of doctrinal 
views this interpretation seems to consort and be combined. More- 
over, as it slowly wins its way, all kinds of approaches towards it, 
partial acceptances, half-and-half agreements, are put forward for 
discussion and approval. The rigidest traditionalism seems aban- 
doned by most cultivated persons, whether Jews or Christians, but 
every kind of effort is being made to show either how very little 
doctrinal change is a necessary sequitur of critical results, or how 
very little these results themselves imply. Sometimes, too, the aim 
is to show that the more advanced critics‘are foolhardy and unworthy 
of belief, that they are building castles in the air, that while their 
minute investigation of every word and sentence in Holy Writ is 
deserving of all praise—here the apologist assumes an air of polite 
condescension—yet when they begin to fashion a constructive theory 
of their own, acumen and common sense alike desert them wholly. A 
little readjustment of the old traditionalism is all that is needed to 
bring it into accord with true criticism, and to make it bomb proof 
against all assaults of the extremists. 

As regards their attitude towards revelation and miracles, some of 
the men who stand between a writer like Kuenen on the one hand 
and any antique and isolated defender of hide-bound traditionalism on 
the other, are not always as clear as might be wished. But the shades 
and nuances are numerous enough. Some writers, perhaps purposely, 
or because of the overwhelming difficulties of their official positions, 
or through a wise prudence which is by no means to be identified off- 
hand with cowardice or hypocrisy, do not definitely say whether they 
believe the miracles or no. Some, like Dr. Briggs, if I understand 
him rightly, struggle to combine a high critical position with a some- 
what full belief in the accuracy of the recorded incidents and marvels. 
Some, like Mr. Gore, seem disposed to throw over the Old Testament 
miracles altogether, and yet accept the miracles of the New, a curious 
via media, which an impartial outsider would find it hard to under- 
stand or tocondone. Some attempt to discover a good meaning for 
revelation with a frank disavowal of miracle. Many of these attempts, 
and, of course, I would not dream of excluding any fragments which 
I too may have contributed to this fascinating subject, time will 
doubtless prove to be inadequate, arbitrary, evanescent. But out of 
them time may produce something truer, deeper, more permanent. 
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Again, between Kuenen’s view of the order and dates of the 
component parts of the Pentateuch and his view of the history and 
growth of the Israelite religion before and up to Amos—between 
Kuenen’s view of all this, and, as Professor Robertson would love to 
say, the view of the Old Testament itself, there is still a variety of 
intermediate steps. Graf’s famous hypothesis may be still denied, as 
by Dillmann, Kittel, Baudissin, and (apparently) Professor Robert- 
son, or it may be accepted as by Driver, Kamphausen, Kinig; and 
yet among the men who accept and among the men who deny, there 
still can prevail a wide difference concerning, for example, the 
teaching of Moses, the divine element in the Old Testament, and 
the character of the pre-prophetic religion. 

For all this variety of opinion there is more than one accounting 
reason. The great Kuenen would himself, I feel pretty sure, 
have freely acknowledged that it is not only the reaction of new 
ideas upon old ideas, of new truth upon old opinions, not only the 
varying extent to which we may be able to absorb the new or the 
manner in which we assimilate it, which produce the conflict and the 
turmoil, but also the extreme difficulty of the subject. 

Our determining records are so scanty. For example, Professor 
Robertson does well to put the prophecies of Amos and Hosea in the 
forefront of his inquiry. Assuming that we have in the books which 
bear their name authentic products of two Israelite prophets of the 
eighth century B.C., it is clear that a full and complete reply to the 
question what do Amos and Hosea imply, would go far to answer 
some of the most important and disputed problems in Old Testament 
criticism. It is, however, obvious that the words and the silences of 
Amos and Hosea in their twenty-three short chapters can be inter- 
preted in different ways. 

How, then, does Professor Robertson, whose book on the £arly 
Religion of Isruel is being so vigorously championed by English 
opponents of Wellhausen, stand towards all these questions ? What 
exactly does he want to prove? He uses very bard and uncivil 
words about the “critics.” Are they wrong in their partition of 
the Pentateuch? That he does not clearly inform us. It is not 
clear whether he accepts the miracles or rejects them. Does he think 
all the statements in the Pentateuch true? Do they never contra- 
dict each other? Were the conversations between God and Abraham, 
or between God and Moses, accurately reported, and how were they 
preserved ? Were the laws in the Pentateuch, or any of them, 
directly given by God to Moses, or did Moses think that God had ordered 
them, and which of all the laws that are put into God’s mouth, were 
(a) spoken by God, or () written by Moses ? 
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I have read Professor Robertson's book, read it as a whole twice 
through, and parts of it repeatedly, but when I have framed to 
myself definite questions like these, while I know how Kuenen or 
Wellhausen would answer them, while I know too how an old- 
fashioned Jewish or Christian believer, who had never heard the word 
criticism, would answer them, I do not exactly know how Professor 
Robertson would answer them. In his views as to the early religion 
of Israel, where exactly does he draw the line between the old- 
fashioned believer and Prefessors Wellhausen and Stade? It is of 
course, obvious that he does draw the line somewhere. Let me add, 
moreover, that so do I, only I draw it nearer Wellhausen and Stade 
than does Professor Robertson. It is right, therefore, to emphasize 
the fact, both for those who desire to make their peace with criticism, 
and for those who do not desire to become disciples of the more 
thorough-going critics if they can conscientiously avoid it, that there 
are at present many resting places between Professor Robertson on 
the one hand, and Kuenen, Stade and Wellhausen upon the other. 
For if the issue really lay between Wellhausen and Robertson, then 
I fear there could be little doubt to which side the victory must 
incline. Let an impartial outsider, if such a creature can be found, 
work his way through the Prolegomena first, and then through the 
Early Religion of Israel, and though Professor Robertson has had 
all the advantages of attack and reply, I feel that a verdict in favour 
of Wellhausen would be unwavering and irremediable. The outsider 
will do well, therefore, to remember that while, for instance, on the 
crucial question of the Pentateuch, Dillmann is at daggers drawn 
with Wellhausen, while Driver, agreeing with Wellhausen, is thus 
herein opposed to Dillmann, yet, as regards the history of Israel's 
religion, Driver would, I believe, by no means accept the conclusions. 
of Wellhausen, and Dillmann would certainly not accept the dan- 
gerous statements of Professor Robertson. 

To deal adequately with Professor Robertson’s book, and show 
how much nearer the truth must lie to Wellhausen, or even to Kittel 
than to him, would demand too much space. Professor Robertson 
has not won his spurs for nothing, and if he can be refuted at all, 
he needs, as he deserves, no curt and casual refutation. Let me 
rather take one or two leading propositions of his work, and see how 
far they are established. 

Let us first return to Amos and Hosea, the bulk of whose prophecies 
at any rate is acknowledged by even the extremer German school to 
be genuine literary survivals of the eighth century B.c. What do 
they imply ? Professor Robertson’s contention is, first, that Kuenen, 
Stade and Wellhausen do not explain the admitted phenomenon of 
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these men writing such words at such a time and on the basis of a 
religion such as they, the critics, have described ; and secondly, that 
if you fairly interrogate Amos and Hosea, you get «a different view of 
the previous religious history from what the critics have elaborated 
to suit their “naturalistic” theories. By the way, “naturalistic” 
seems to me an unfortunate adjective with which to cudgel the 
critical historians, in spite of the opening sentences of Kuenen’s 
Religion of Israel. Renan was a “naturalistic” historian, but Kuenen, 
who believed in God’s rule of the world, was not. Because you 
believe that God’s spiritual revelation in human history was not con- 
ducted by different laws and methods in Persia than in Judea, or in 
Judza than in Greece, you are not, on that account, rightly dubbed 
by anybody who believes in exceptions and varieties of Divine rule, a 
naturalistic historian. 

I have myself maintained in the pages of this Review a portion of 
the same thesis as Professor Robertson. I also do not think that the 
three great critics, to upset whom is the main purport of the Pro- 
fessor’s book, have adequately explained the appearance of Amos and 
Hosea. I believe that a greater ethical element must be allowed, both 
to the original teaching of Moses and to the pre-prophetic religion 
generally, than is granted by Stade. But at the same time, so far as 
we can gather, the prophets of the eighth century did make an 
immense advance in the religion of Israel. The argument from 
the elegant style of Amos can be pushed too far. Amos gives 
one a totally different impression from Elijah, and it would at least 
appear as if the beginning of written prophecy can hardly be pushed 
back behind the opening of the eighth century. Wellhausen (Kleine 
Propheten, p. 67, n. 1) says rightly: “ Der prophetische Stil erscheint 
bei Amos schon ganz fest ausgebildet (viel friiher als bei Hosea) ; das 
ist aber zweifellos nicht erst durch die Schrift, sondern schon durch 
die miindliche Rede geschehen.” Moreover, you can never explain 
your great men adequately. They do make a jump beyond their 
conditions or their circumstances, without which it is true that they 
would have been impossible. Was not A‘schylus an immense advance 
upon his predecessors in tragedy? Did not Socrates inaugurate a 
new departure in philosophy ? The historian of Israel need not, at 
all events, explain Amos and Hosea more fully than the historian of 
Greece has to explain Aischylus and Socrates, 

Professor Robertson lays stress upon the fact that “the people 
seem to understand quite well all that is said to them. There isa 
religious phraseology in existence—a religious consciousness equal to 
comprehend it” (p. 68).! But, after all, they are fairly simple words 





1 My references are to the first edition. 
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which Amos and Hosea use, and even the metaphors are those which an 
agricultural people would easily understand. Moreover, they do try to 
improve or change the meaning of the popular phraseology. “The day 
of Yahveh” to Amos means something quite different from what it 
meant to his first hearers. To the people generally, Yahveh’s knowledge 
of Israel means protection ; to Amos it means punishment for ini- 
quity. Indeed, although Amos and Hosea both appeal to the witness 
of earlier prophets, they have little but condemnation for their con- 
temporaries. These do not understand what Yahveh’s religion is ; 
they do think it means sacrifice, and not loving kindness—burnt- 
offerings rather than the knowledge of God. And, in spite of the 
prophets, the mass of the people went on thinking so till the fall of 
Samaria and Jerusalem. No one supposes that an ordinary citizen of 
Israel or Judah believed that he ought to do evil rather than to do 
good, or that Yahveh was really pleased with oppression, murder 
and theft. In that sense the prophets were not telling a new truth. 
But between these admissions and the prophetic teaching as a whole, 
the interval is surely enormous. It is, therefore, amazing that 
Professor Robertson should say, “From the beginning to the end 
there cannot be found a passage in which a prophet speaks as if he 
were uttering a new or strange truth ; and there are many expres- 
sions plainly implying that they were simply enforcing what they 
and their hearers accepted as undisputed and indisputable” (p. 159).' 
Does Professor Robertson suppose that the prophetic teaching about 
the character of Yahveh, the method of his rule, and the value of 
sacrifices were really, even if the prophets themselves supposed that 
they were uttering mere platitudes, “accepted by their hearers as 
undisputed and indisputable” ? What the many expressions which 
“plainly imply” this may be, our author leaves unsaid. In another 
connection Professor Robertson is willing to allow, and even to urge, 
that the prophets were really innovators. ‘“ Are there not men who 
mould their age ?” he says of them. “ Are there not men in advance 
of their age?” (p. 152). This is precisely what the critics, within 
the limits of possibility, maintain. But if the prophets were merely 
enforcing what their hearers accepted as undisputed and indisputable, 
if the hearers of Hosea were at one with him, not only as regards 
the facts of Israel's past history, but also as to their significance 
(p. 157), I do not see where the moulding and {the epoch-making 
advance come in. 

Professor Robertson is altogether, I think, too much inclined to 
draw big inferences from narrow premisses. Nor does he distinguish 
properly between Amos and Hosea. He makes, for example, the 





1 The italics throughout are mine. 
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strange remark that the general reviews of the popular religion which 
the Israelitish historians lay before us—from which Kuenen says the 
current conceptions have been derived—are “ precisely in the tone of 
the prophets Amos and Hosea, the very earliest witnesses to whom 
we are allowed to appeal” (p. 116). “In other words,” the reviews 
are not necessarily Deuteronomistic at all; but, “the narratives and 
the summaries may be of the same date, and may have been written 
by the same persons” (p. 117). I cannot help re-echoing the wish of 
a reviewer in the Academy, that Kittel’s Geschichte der Hebraer were 
translated into English. Then the lazy student or the average outsider 
could see from a prominent opponent of Wellhausen how hopeless this 
statement of Professor Robertson’s really is. 
Where in Amos is that conception of Israel’s history between 
Joshua and the monarchy which we find in the “review” in the 
Book of Judges? Where the “rhythmic” recurrence of apostasy, 
punishment, contrition and deliverance? It is wholly absent. 
Amos complains of moral iniquity and of the false worship of 
Yahveh ; once only at most that Yahveh has been abandoned for 
other gods. Nor is the “rhythmic recurrence” to be found in 
Hosea. It is true that moulding, and in advance of, his age as Hosea 
was, the movement which culminates in the Deuteronomistic edition of 
the historical books begins historically with him. Deuteronomy was 
notoriously greatly influenced by and modelled upon the teaching of 
Hosea, But even Hosea’s view of the past history does not tally with 
that of the historical editors. His complaints are still very largely 
the same as those of Amos. It is mainly the moral sins of the people 
for which the punishment was to ensue, and hence we get the absolute 
contradiction of judgment between Hosea i. 4 and 2 Kings x. 30. 
To these moral sins Hosea adds the material worship of Yahveh under 
‘he symbol or form of a bull. But it is much more this degraded 
service of the national God which Hosea means to reprehend, even 
when he stigmatises it as Baal worship, than any direct abandonment 
of Yahveh. Moreover, that the altars of Israel were in themselves 
schismatical he is absolutely unaware. How inaccurate, then, is the 
statement that the “reviews” are precisely in the tone of Amos and 
Hosea. Far worse is the other statement that “the narratives and 
summaries may be of the same date, and may have been written by 
the same persons”; but it is impossible to follow up the matter 
further in this place. I may, however, add that Hosea’s view of the 
early wilderness history is less pessimistic than that of Deuteronomy, 
just as Deuteronomy is less pessimistic than Ezekiel. Hosea re- 
peatedly refers to the wilderness period as one in which Israel was 
faithful to Yahveh (ii. 14,15; xi.1; xii. 9; xiii. 4,5). It is re- 
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markable that he does not seem to know, or at least makes no use of, 
the story of the golden calf. He dates the religious fall of Israel 
from the time when in Shittim he “joined himself unto Baal-peor” 
(Numbers xxv. 1-5 ; Hosea ix. 10; cp. Wellhausen’s note). Deutero- 
nomy, on the other hand, lays stress upon the earlier apostasy. 

Now, in the next place, what do Amos and Hosea imply as to the 
work of Moses and the legislation of the Pentateuch. It is generally 
supposed that they were acquainted with the narrative of the Yahvist. 
Some, for example Kittel (Geschichte I., p. 74), think that the 
narrative of the Elohist was known to them also. At any rate, it is 
obvious that Hosea was conversant with the stories about the 
patriarchs, and that in alluding to them he assumes a .certain 
familiarity on the part of his hearers. But this isa very different 
thing from concluding that “by the time of Hosea we can see that 
the stories of the patriarchs were not only well known, but used, we 
may say, as texts for discourses, and handled in a homiletic and 
didactic manner” (pp. 95, 109, 110). No doubt the stories were well 
known, but I see no evidence that they were familiar to the people as 
texts for discourses; rather were they the simple tales such as any 
people might be imagined to gladly hear about its ancestors’ fortunes, 
and their intimate relation with the national God. That Hosea’s 
hearers were at one with him not only as regards the facts of the 
history, but also as to their significance, may be asserted (p. 157), but 
cannot be proved. 

While Professor Robertson allows that it is “somewhat remarkable 
that so little is said of Moses by the earlier prophets” (p. 350), he 
tries to minimise the importance of this fact by dwelling on the pre- 
cariousness of the “argument from silence.” I do not think the. 
matter can be so easily disposed of, although a similar strange silence 
is still preserved even by later prophets. If the Decalogue had not 
only been in existence before the eighth century, but had held the same 
place in the national consciousness as it holds in the consciousness of 
the authors of Deuteronomy iv. and v., it seems almost impossible 
that allusion should not have been made to it by the prophetical writers. 
Still stranger would it be, if Moses in Hosea’s age had been known 
as the great lawgiver par excellenec, that Hosea should not allude to 
the Mosaic law. He only refers to Moses as the prophet by whom: 
God brought Israel out of Egypt. Professor Robertson is sadly put 
to it when he wants to show that the prophetical evidence is not 
adverse to the existence of an acknowledged and a written moral and 
ritual iaw of Moses in and before the prophetic age. It is well 
known that Wellhausen’s theory is that the Turah of the priests to 
which the prophets refer was “chiefly confined to law and morals,” 
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and was mainlyoral. What all of us who in this matter wholly agree 
with Wellhausen, Stade, and Kuenen desire to maintain—and what, 
indeed, we think wholly incontrovertible—is that the prophets never 
ailude to the priestly code, or, so far as the eighth century prophets 
are concerned, to the law of Deuteronomy. They never allude to 
them because these codes were not in existence when they wrote. 
So far as I understand Professor Robertson—but he is far from clear 
on these crucial questions—he rejects the critical view about 
Deuteronomy (in which Dillmann and Kittel agree with Stade and 
Wellhausen) no less than he rejects the critical view about the 
priestly code. Apparently he believes (and what most people con- 
sider a difficulty in the matter he thinks “ the most natural thing in 
the world”) that all the three codes of the Pentateuch, in spite of 
their differences in style and contents, were written down in a some- 
what shorter form than that in which we now possess them by Moses 
himself. I ‘may be exaggerating our author’s conservatixm, but I 
fancy that his words imply a belief of this kind, a belief which, be it 
remembered, Kittel and Dillmann and Baudissin would discountenance 
no less than Stade and Wellhausen. 

Now, in the first place, how much can he get towards the support 
of this theory out of Amos or Hosea? Exiguously little. That 
the eighth century prophets never quote or defiaitely allude to 
Deuteronomy or the Priestly code matters apparently little. “To 
look for positive citations of the Books of the Pentateuch” was a 
mistaken method of the older apologetics (p. 339). Nevertheless, 
in chapter xiv. we are told that, “ We have seen in the last chapter 
good reason for concluding” not only that “ the priestly Torah was 
mainly, or we should rather say fundamentally, of a moral character,” 
but that “the prophets kaew of and recognised a ritual law as well” 
(p. 357). And this, of course, is the most knotty point of all. Pro- 
fessor Robertson wants to rebut Wellhausen’s assertion, ‘“‘ That in pre- 
exilian antiquity the priests’ own praxis (at the altar) never constituted 
the contents of the Torah, but that their Torah always consisted of 
instructions to the laity” (Religion of Israel, p. 59, n. 1, quoted by 
Robertson, p. 335). One turns, then, with much interest to chapter 
xiii, What is the evidence there adduced, oa the basis of which our 
author declares that there is good reason for concluding that “ the 
prophets knew of and recognised a ritual law as well”? And, be it 
remembered, that Professor Robertson can only mean a written ritual 
law. Amos iv. 4, 5 is justly put in a foot note: the allusions (?) 
are “not pressed.” To obtain evidence for the knowledge of a 
ritual written law out of Amos iv. 4, 5 would, indeed, be the last 
resort of the destitute. Again, the corrupt passage (pace Professor 
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Robertson) in Hosea iv. 4 is only referred to in a note at the end of 
the book (p. 512). At the best that verse could only be construed 
into an acquaintance with the law of Deuteronomy. Amos ii. 4, 
even if authentic, must, in the connection where it stands, refer to 
moral ordinances only, whether these were written in a book or not. 
Hosea viii. 1 is similar. Professor Robertson himself says about both 
this verse and vii. 13, “‘ The sins for which Hosea reproves the men of 
Israel of his time are just such sins as the moral laws of the Mosaic legis- 
lation condemn” (p. 342). The whole burden and proof for the prophets. 
acquaintance with a ritual law has to be supported by Hosea viii. 12, 13, 
and by a single pronoun in Isaiah i. 12. Hosea viii. 12, with a slight 
emendation, to which Professor Robcrtson does not object, is thus 
translated by Wellhausen :—‘‘Schreib ich ihm noch so viel Wei- 
sungen vor, sie werden geachtet wie die cines Fremden” (he reads 
‘nin 35). This passage does certainly demonstrate the existence of 
written collections of law, such as our Book of the Covenant. Well- 
hausen’s note runs thus, “ Was versteht Hosea unter den zablreichen 
Weisungen ? Jedenfalls keine Cultusgesetze. . . . sondern 
offenbar Weisungen iiber die ondx ny, die also damals auch schon 
aufgezeichnet vorlagen.” Wellhausen, therefore, freely allows the 
existence of written laws in Hosea’s age. But then Professor Robert- 
son continues thus: “As if to assure us that ritual ordinance was as 
well known as moral precept” (written ritual ordinance is implied), 
“the prophet goes on in the following verse to say, ‘As for the 
sacrifices of mine offerings, they sacrifice flesh and eat it’” (p. 344). 
Everything is made to depend onthe “single suffixal mine,” which here 
and in Isaiah i. 12 (*‘ to tread my courts”), is held to prove sufficiently 
that Israel in Isaiah and Hosea’s age “had a law of worship which 
was undisputed, and that the Temple, set apart to the outward service 
of the national God, was provided with an authoritative [7.e., I suppose 
a written] order and ritual.” Was ever a more important conclasion 
made to depend on more vague and shadowy evidence? To begin 
with, the word translated “mine offerings” in Hosea isan obscure hapaa- 
legomenon, and very probably corrupt. But even if it is perfectly 
genuine, what does the suffix here and in Isaiah prove? Of course 
the offerings were rendered to Yahveh, and the Temple was dedicated 
to his service. Therefore, in that sense both were his. They were 
his whether there existed a written ritual Torah or whether there did 
not. Nobody supposes that Hosea and Isaiah desired to abolish 
sacrifices. ‘They only wished to see them assessed at a proper, that is, 
at a comparatively low estimate, and freed from all idolatrous accretion. 
If the suffix “ my ” in the Hosea passage could be used to prove any- 
thing at all, it must be this, that Hosea was wholly ignorant of the 
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Deuteronomic law. For to the authors of Deuteronomy the sacrifices 
of the northern altars were not offered to Yahveh at all, but were 
schismatic and idolatrous. So much for the evidence from Amos and 
Hosea, from which our author thinks himself justified in assuming that 
the prophets kuew of and recognised an authoritative ritual law. 

As I have already said, Professor Robertson's attitude towards the 
Pentateuchal question is never clearly defined. He bids us remember 
that “there are three things which are easily distinguishable, and 
which ought to be kept distinct in our minds. These are, (a) the 
origin of laws and observances ; (4) the codification of laws, or the 
formal ratification of observances ; and (c) the composition of the 
books in which we find the laws finally embodied or the ordinances 
described ” (p. 331). The distinction is a most proper one, and I should 
have thought that it had been specially insisted on by the critical 
schoo]. In what points is Professor Robertson at issue with the most 
general results of that school? And first as to the existence of the 
three codes. Have these codes, viz., the Book of the Covenant 
(Exodus xxi.-xxiii.), the Law of Deuteronomy, and the Priestly 
Legislation, each a separate origin, whatever may be their relative 
dates? Itis of very little value for Professor Robertson to suggest 
general a priori objections to the critical partition of the Pentateuch, 
so long a3 he refuses to tell us his own views on the most elementary 
and yet crucial questions of all. He seems to think that there was a 
considerable mass of Mosaic law, really given, and, I suppose, really 
written, by Moses, and that this mass of law was split up, enlarged, 
modified in the course of ages, and yet remained Mosaic ; and that upon 
this mass of law, thus split up, enlarged, modified, and then codified, 
three editors drew as their material out of which to produce, perhaps 
in the ninth century, perhaps in the seventh century, and perhaps in 
the fifth century, the Book of the Covenant, the Law of Deuteronomy, 
and the Priestly Legislation respectively. Whenever then you want 
to produce a new code, there is, as it would appear, an inexhaustible 
mass of good Mosaic law on which to draw. A strange theory 
certainly, which will hardly be substantiated either by an insistance 
upon “ the uniform tradition that Moses gave laws and ordinances to 
Israel” (p. 335), or by assertions that Professor Robertson’s view 
of what Moses probably did was “tbe most natural thing in the 
world” (p. 337; cf. “It was naturally to be expected,” “ There is a 
natural tendency,” on the same page). It is very curious that the 
mere editorial or transcribing work of getting the floating and unused- 
up mass of Mosaic material into the three codes, should have pro- 
duced such strangely dissimilar results, should have produced codes 
each with its own peculiar mark, character and style, and each on 
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certain important points contradicting the other two! But then, 
Professor Robertson will not allow the contradictions, We shall get 
an instance of that further on. 

One obvious object of Professor Robertson’s theories is to preserve, 
as he thinks, the authenticity of the codes, and to do away with the 
“ pseudo-historical ” character which Deuteronomy assumes from the 
critical point of view. He urges that “while it is said that Moses 
wrote the Laws of the Covenant and the Deuteronomic code, it is not 
said that he wrote the Levitical laws, nor are we told who wrote 
them” (p. 332). But, nevertheless, the laws of all the three codes 
“are in their origin and character Mosaic,” and our author gives a sort 
of half-and-half or despairing adhesion to the Biblical view itseif, 
that all the three codes were promulgated by Moses at ‘different 
periods of his life (pp. 384, 385). One would have thought that if it 
is said that Moses wrote the Laws of the Covenant and the Deutero- 
nomic code, you hardly preserve the accuracy of the statement, or 
excuse the interpolations of the editors, if the laws of these codes 
are only “in their origin and character Mosaic.” But, passing over 
Deuteronomy for the moment, is the desired result achieved even as 
to the Levitical code? It is not said that Moses wrote the Jevitical 
laws, but each chapter or section of the Levitical legislation is opened 
by such words as ‘‘ And Yahveh spake unto Moses, saying.” Now if 
Professor Robertson means that to the original Mosaic form of that 
legislation a verse has been added, or a law modified, here and 
there, to suit the changing requirements of the age, well and good. 
But if by a Mosaic origin and character he means only that there is 
a certain Mosaic residuum, then it seems to me that the pseudo- 
historical aspect of the words “And Yahveh spake unto Moses, 
saying,” is by no means removed even by his own chosen theory.! 
If you look at the matter from a modern point of view and judge the 
editors accordingly, you do not get over the difficulty by saying :— 

Seeing that practice, in regard to some things at least, varied, and there 





! According to Professor Robertson on a “ common sense” (/.c. his) mode 
of viewing the matter, ‘the headings mean no more than that the laws 
originally came from Mosaic times” (p. 437). The laws originally? As 
they now stand? Or one or two of them? Still the same uncertainty. 
Professor Robertson is easily contented ; but then, he doubtless knows 
more than he will let the reader know. “Even if,” he says, “the final 
codification took place as late as Ezra, the code, and still more the 
institutions, may with propriety and substantial accuracy be described as 
Mosaic.” ‘ The history is satisfied, and the bona fides of the writers main- 
tained.” I cannot help feeling that history is satisfied with very little, 
and that the Jona fides has been very ignominiously won. 
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-was no hesitation about introducing certain alterations in the observances, 
the transcriber in a later age, in writing out a code for practical use, 
might, so to speak, translate the details of prevailing ordinances into the 
language of his own time, and describe the thing in the form in which he 
knew it (p. 385). 

Very cautious. And yet, I think, that the ‘‘ wooden-headed ” critics, 
as our author politely calls Wellhausen, could use this cautious 
sentence for their own theories. It may truly mean much or little. 

But Professor Robertson even ventures to tackle the Book of 
Deuteronomy as it stands, addresses and all. One would have thought 
that the marked style of those introductory chapters was obviously the 
result of more than mere editing, and that here, if anywhere, the theory 
of a Mosaic original must be abandoned. But no; once more the a 
priort argument comes to our author’s assistance. The dramatic 
situation of Deuteronomy is “ the most natural thing in the world” ; 
that Moses spoke much as he is there made tv speak “is surely most 
reasonable to assume.” Therefore we fall back upon the unknown 
mass of unknown Mosaic material. There must have been “a 
Deuteronomic code prior to the Book of Deuteronomy” (p. 426), 
and not merely a code of laws, but addresses; warnings, exhortations. 
And so once more we have the same vacillation. 

It is easy to see now how a writer soon after or long aftcr Moses, 
recalling the events which we may suppose tradition preserved in the 
nation’s mind, and using we know not what documents, produced a book 
like Deuteronomy (p. 42+). 

According to this statement and several which follow it on the same 
page, the Mosaic element ia Deuteronomy might be exiguous indeed. 
But two pages further on the question is asked, ‘ Did the code, in a 
written furm and to an appreciable extent, come from Moses himself ?” 
and the reader is meant to understand that the correct answer is in 
the affirmative. (Then we do know some of the documents, at all 
events, which the editor used.) Lastly, on p. 427, it is said that even 
if, as a book, Deuteronomy belongs to the age of Josiah or later, it 
preserves “ clements which are ancient and Mosaic.” Iam in error: to 
this ‘‘ lastly,” a further “lastly” is still to come, for in note xxviii., 
p. 516, we are finally told that :— 

We get a more reasonable view of the matter if we suppose that it 
(Deuteronomy) is the final expression, in the light of history, of views that 
had been germinating in the minds of good men from the days of Moses, 
the exposition of principles so firmly rooted in their minds, that the 
writers in all sincerity regarded them as Mosaic, 

After all these various theories, I think we may hold that the 
critical view has not yet been finally overthrown. 

I cannot follow Professor Robertson in his further discussion on 
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the several codes and their institutions. I could only call attention 
to two points. One is the really unfortunate statement on p. 417, 
by which it would appear as if the critics said of the Pentateuchal 
narratives generally that “they must follow the laws,” whereas in 
fact it is only of the narrative which accompanies the Priestly Laws 
that this is said. The whole of the argument on pp. 417-419 falls. 
therefore to the ground. 

My other point concerns a famous verse in the Book of the Cove- 
nant which gives our author no little trouble. It is the verse Exod. 
xx. 24: “In every place where I record my name, I will come unto 
thee and I will bless thee.” The great novelty about the Book of 
Deuteronomy according to the critical view is the unity of worship: 
which it demands. Plurality of worship is admitted in the earlier 
code. But Professor Robertson cannot allow that any of the codes 
have anything particularly novel about them, for are they not in 
origin and character all equally Mosaic? He consequently has to- 
maintain the astonishing thesis that centralisation of worship was the 
ideal from the first, but that it gained realisation by slow degrees 
(p. 404), and also that “the ideal even in the Book of the Covenant is 
that of a central sanctuary” (p. 407). That is to say the verse in 
Exodus xx. must mean the very opposite of what it apparently does 
mean, viz., that worship is assumed at more than one hallowed, or to 
be hallowed spot. Let those who think that Professor Robertson has 
annihilated the critics read how he deals with this verse which is 
closely connected with the very key to the critical position. It really 
will be an object lesson for them by which to learn, that though our 
author has made several valuable suggestions, he has left the critical 
position itself just where he found it, not only uncaptured, but not 
even seriously affected by all his heaviest artillery. Exodus xx. 24 is, 
first of all, “a protest against the localising tendency of other religions,. 
an assurance that God could and would come near to bless his people in 
every place where he recorded his name” (p. 407). And again, “at most, 
the words may imply the acceptable worship of Jahveh at a number 
of successive placcs, but they do not necessarily, nor perhaps possibly, 
imply the recognition of simultaneous sanctuaries in different places. 
With this idea the whole tone of the passage is at variance” (p. 410). 
Special pleading of this kind will not upset the critics ; wooden- 
headed as they are, they can withstand yet harder knocks and not be 
crushed. I do not suppose that any reader of Hebrew who came upon 
this verse for the first time, without prejudice one way or the other, 
could by any possibility suppose that the words could conceivably 
refer to a number of successive places, or that they do not necessarily 
imply the recognition of simultaneous sanctuaries in different places.. 
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Another main intention of Professor Robertson's book is to 

bridge over the chasm which is commonly supposed to exist 
between the prophetic and the pre-prophetic religion. I have myself 
argued that the interval between them must not be made too 
wide, otherwise the very appearance of Amos becomes a greater puzzle 
than it had been before, and Professor Robertson, following on the 
lines of Professor Davidson, in his interesting articles on Deborah and 
Amos in the Expositor, argues suggestively and with much ability in 
the same strain. With Kamphausen, Kittel and others, I have urged 
both in the Hibbert lectures and elsewhere, that some ethical element 
must be ascribed to the teaching of Moses, otherwise the subsequent 
development in course of history becomes very difficult to explain. 
Professor Siegfried has lately declared that my earlier arguments 
were wholly untenable, and he will probably approve none the more of 
Professor Robertson’s. All the same, I think the line taken, e.g. on pp, 
264 and 301, is fundamentally sound. Where, however, I joia issue 
with Professor Robertson, is that he seems to me to elevate the 
teaching of Moses and the pre-prophetic religion too much, He errs 
upon the one side more than Stade errs upon the other. One does 
not see from his book what the advance of the prophets really was. 
To him, Moses was apparently as monotheistic as Amos. Wholly un- 
sound, I think, are his attempts to push the historic period further 
back still, and to resuscitate the Patriarchs, not only as historic per- 
sonages, but as the possessors of a high spiritual faith (pp. 121-135, 
480, 487). But on this [ have no space to dwell. 

How does our author account for or explain away all those lower 
religious phenomena which we find set forth to us, ¢.7., in Stade’s 
huge chapter on the pre-prophetic Israel ? Not very successfully. He 
has three or four main arguments, 

The first is that there was a corrupt popular religion as well as a 
Mosaic religion. After Moses, Canaanite corruption set in, and even 
over and above this influence you have to remember “ the hard granite 
of underlying superstition cropping up everywhere in human history” 
(p. 207). Before Abraham, the ancestors of Israel were idolaters,. 
(p. 161, but cf. p. 487) and “the sojourn in Egypt had a de- 
teriorating influence on the old patriarchal faith.” This argument, 
however, is obviously precarious. If the teaching of Moses bad been 
as high and wide as Professor Robertson believes, it is unlikely that 
the corruption would have eaten in so deep. If, again, our earliest 
literary documents of the ninth and tenth centuries do show all kinds 
of “superstitions,” it is surely very uasafe to argue that the religion 
of Moses, and still more the religion of Abraham, of which we can 
only speak by induction and inference, were free from this alloy. So, 
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in the second place, our author essays to show that the pre-prophetic 
religion was not so bad as it looks, He has to explain unpleasant ap- 
pearances away. To do this he makes much of what I may call the 
metaphorical argument. ‘Thought is at all times limited and cir- 
ccumscribed when it sets itself to give expression to supersensible 
things; forms more or less crud2 and language necessarily meta- 
phorical must be resorted to” (p. 204). “ But metaphorical language 
may be employed by a people long after they have passed beyond a 
primitive stage of intelligence ” (p. 287); we use anthropomorphisms 
and s9 on. And some metaphors were always metaphors, and certain 
conclusions from them which critics have drawn would then only be 
justifiable “if these metaphorical experiences when originally used 
were not regarded as metaphors at all, but plain statements of fact,” 
(p. 246). Let us consider one or two difficulties which Professor 
Robertson surmounts by his metaphorical argument. First comes 
the fierceness of the pre-prophetic Yahveh and his close natural 
connection with consuming fire (p. 245). Is then the burning 
bush a metaphor? Is the pillar of cloud a metaphor? Is the 
fire which comes out from Yahveh and consumes transgressors a 
metaphor? Is the theophany upon Sinai a metaphor ? It is really 
extraordinary that this should be supposed, and I can hardly 
‘believe that when these questions are directly put, Professor 
Robertson would veature to answer them in the affirmative. 
Again, if even the prophets by no means conceive God as we do, 
surely to their predecessors it was far easier still to combine a belief 
in divine justice (imperfect as it was) with a belief in divine 
violence. To us this combination seems impossible; not so to 
Moses and his successors. However much you may explain away the 
technically sacrificial character of Samuel's slaughter of Agag, that 
incident and others of a similar character cannot be got over in 
tke estimate which we are led to form of men’s conception of 
Yahveh’s character before the coming of the prophets. 

Nor can you use “ the imperfection of language” to explain away 
the limitations of pre-prophetic monolatry. It seems to me most 
arbitrary to imply that Moses was as much a monotheist as Amos. 
Dr. Davidson's argument about the form of the First Commandment of 
the Decalogue is very inconclusive, evea if that collection of laws bs 
regarded as Mosaic. If the existence of other gods was not admitted, 
why not have worded the command, “ There is no other God but 
Yahveh”? Deutero-Isaiah knew quite well how to say this : he did not 
find the Hebrew language so imperfect as not to be able to express 
monotheism by its terms. The phrase, ‘God of the Hebrews,” means 
nothing, we are told, and never meant anything. But when we find 
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express theoretical monotheism taught, at the earliest, in the seventh 
century only, when we find a variety of phrases which, on the face of 
them, imply a belief in other gods, why, in the name of commor 
sense, the claims of which have been so often violated, according 
to Professor Robertson, by the critics, should we hesitate to draw 
the obvious inference that monotheism, the greatest spiritual achieve- 
ment of the Jewish race, wasa conception of slow growth? It is none- 
the more likely that there are more gods than one, because people: 
thought for a long while that there were many. Professor Robertson 
makes the astonishing assertion, “‘ the modern Jew would not admit 
that his nation’s God is the Allah of the Mohammedan ; but are we 
to say that the Jew is not yet a monotheist?” (p. 305). If Professor 
Robertson believes that the Jews have ene God and the Mobamme- 
dans another, his own monotheism is imperfect, but let me emphati- 
cally tell him that the modern Jew does most strenuously hold that 
his nation’s God is the Allah of the Mohammedans. The commor 
Divine Father is a dogma of the synagogue: I had hitherto thought 
that it was a dogma of the church. 

If metaphor is insufficient, you cannot explain away any the better 
by mere denial. Two examples. Professor Robertson thinks that 
“the idea that the Deity was supposed to reside in the ark is one of 
those precarious inferences from an old presumed animistic belief, 
which are not warranted by any positive evidence to be drawn 
from the documents” (p. 222). How, then, does Professor Robertson 
avoid the inferences which are commonly drawn from such well 
known passages as 1 8. iv. 3-8 ; v.9; vi. 19, 20 ; 2S. vi. 7, etc.? Then as 
to the ephod. Professor Robertson thinks he can get over the difficulty 
by pointing out that whereas Kuenen once thought that the word ephod 
never meant an image, he came afterwards tosee the error of this 
opinion. It would have been perhaps more germane to the argument 
had Kuenen’s change of view proceeded in the reverse direction. Even 
Gideon’s ephod “ may have been a coat of extraordinary magnificence, 
so heavy that it could stand alone, as we say” (p. 231). Our author 
does not deal with the relation of the ephod to the casting of the 
sacred lot, which seems to throw much light upon the unspiritual ele- 
ment in even the official religion of the pre-prophetic period, and his 
explanation of the passage Hosea iii. 4 is really almost comical (p. 
239). 

Professor Robertson also brings in the question of dates. Following 
Professor Davidson, he shows that one famous passage, on which the 
critics have been wont to lay much stress in their account of pre- 
prophetic belief, is on their own showing an interpolation of the 
seventh century (p. 303). He therefore argues that “lower” views 
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are no more a proof of early age than high views are a proof of late 
age. The low views can be explained as due either to imperfection of 
language, to Canaanite or underlying superstitions, or to metaphor. 
We have seen, however, that none of these explanations are really 
competent to explain the facts. ‘Till better arguments are adduced 
we shall continue, in spite of Professor Robertson’s protests against 
what he calls “ sheer trifling,” to regard such expressions as those in 
Judges xi. 24 as remnants of lower beliefs once universally held. 
Moreover, it does not well become Professor Robertson to make much: 
use of an argument from dates. He more than once attempts to 
bring out a result by a combination of passages of different dates, 
and herein breaks his rule of meeting the critics on their own ground. 
Thus he is very hard upon the critical conception of Samuel and the 
origin of prophecy, calling Stade’s account of the latter a “ miserable 
travesty ” of the facts (p. 89). But his own estimate of Samuel is 
obtained by assigning as much value to late Deuteronomistic 
passages as to the older narrative of Saul and the lost asses 
(p. 83). So, too, he tries to throw back the practical monotheism of 
the eignth century prophets by quoting the editorial passage 
Gen. xviii. 25 (p. 322). But Professor Robertson clearly does not 
himself think a question of dates of very much importance. What 
is the interval between Deborah and the supposed patriarchs? Several 
centuries at the least. But because in the Song of Deborah—which, 
by the way, according to Professor Robertson’s proofless assertion, 
shows that “the tribes at that time had a much worthier conception 
of their national God” (p. 212) than the critics believe—because in 
this song, perhaps the earliest connected piece of writing in the whole 
Bible, we stand upon historical ground, it is argued that “it does not 
seem, after all, to be such an extravagant thing to believe that indi- 
viduals named Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were positive historical 
characters ” (p. 133). This is the kind of inference to which we are 
often treated by Professor Robertson. 

Many other doubtful arguments might be criticised. For example, 
Professor Robertson makes much of the name Yahveh, which he 
naturally desires to connect with the verb “to be.” “ With the use 
of the name Jahveh,” he thinks himself justified in asserting that 
the very advanced idea “ seized the mind of Moses and his successors 
that the God they worshipped was one of ever-developing potency, 
an ever self-manifesting, ever actively-defending God ” (p. 286), etc., 
etc. If this be so, it is very remarkable that the Yahvistic 
narrator supposes the knowledge and use of the name to be 
anterior even to Abraham. It is also very strange that with the 
exception of the single obscure verse in Exodus, no writer in 
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the Bible makes any use whatever of the wonderful meanings 
which the word is supposed to include and to convey. I have, 
however, already exceeded the limits of a review. Enough has 
been. said, I think, to show that while Professor Robertson’s book 
is often ingenious and suggestive, and may here and there correct 
a critical error or exaggeration, it leaves the main results of 
criticism entirely unshaken, and so-far does not deserve the high 
encomium which a number of conservative critics have meted out to 
it. If the orthodox party intend to lean upon this book, I fear they 
will be no better off than Hezekiah was when he determined to 
depend upon Egypt. To them, too, might fitly be applied the 
warning of the Rab-shakeh. Whether even so they will be saved, 


remains to be seen. 
C. G. MonrerIore, 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH. 


The Genesis of Genesis. By B. W.Bacon. (Hartford: The Student 
Publishing Company, 1892.) 

The Composition of the Book of Genesis. By E. 1. Frier. (London : 
Nutt. 1892.) 

Documents of the Hexateuch. Translated and arranged by W. E. 


Appis. Vol. I.—The Oldest Book of Hebrew History. (London : 
Nutt. 1892.) 
Tue first two of these three works deal with the same subject, but on 
a different scale. Our readers will be able to judge of their contents 
if we first indicate briefly the plan of each, and then notice some 
points of interest elucidated by them. 

Professor Bacon's is the larger book, and is much the most complete 
edition of the kind in English, and, so far as we are aware, in any 
language. Kantzoch and Socin have produced their convenient 
German text, with the documents in different types. Professor 
Bacon does this also, using the English of the revised version. But 
he has made his edition pre-eminently useful and convenient by the 
thorough way in which he has executed his task. The varieties of 
type are well chosen and really distinctive, while by the use of 
smaller type of similar character he has been able to discriminate the 
editorial passages very helpfully. The foot-notes are reduced to the 
smallest limits, but are sufficient to show the suggested rationale of 
the analysis. And bya careful system of references the reader is 
enabled largely to check the results for himself. These results, more- 
over, where original, are frequently so ingenious and convincing as 
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to lead us to place Mr. Bacon quite in the front rank of analytical 
critics. 

But besides the text in this form, we find it also as separated out 
into the three main documents, which are successively printed in full, 
the passages belonging to each being grouped so as to come into 
connection with one another, and conjectural restorations of portions 
omitted being inserted within square brackets. 

To this the American Professor has prefixed three introductory 
chapters. The first creates a reasonable presumption in favour of the 
analysis by exhibiting with a wealth of interesting detail the many 
phenomena within and without the limits of the Bible, which prove 
that Oriental literary works constantly only survive by being merged 
in a later compilation, and also that the task of detecting and ever 
separating the components of such a work is capable of being suc- 
cessfully accomplished. In the second he shows what a flood of light 
historical criticism can throw upon a book, by pointing out that 
(1) certain passages are inconsistent with the date which has been 
traditionally assigned to them, and (2) that certain other passages 
betray their connection with some later era, to which critics are now 
disposed to assign them. In the third chapter, he simply outlines 
Dillmann’s analysis of Genesis. 

Thus, for those who come to the study of Genesis unconvinced of 
the truth of the critical conclusions, Professor Bacon’s book is 
admirably adapted from its fulness of material. Scholars also will 
find the edition, with its useful cross references and double form of 
the text, a very convenient and iustructive one. 

But Mr. Fripp’s Composition of the Book of Genesis will be ar 
invaluable aid to those who are generally persuaded that the book is 
composite, but have neither leisure nor learning to study elaborate: 
critical works. Here, in a most handy and inexpensive form, they can 
see what are the results of criticism as applied to the Book of Genesis. 
In the concisest fashion the author describes the process by which he 
believes the book to have grown, gives a list of the passages ascribed 
to each component, justifies the relative dates proposed, and brilliantly 
summarises the characteristics of each original writer. A series of 
ingenious sketch-maps illustrates the connection of various cycles of 
stories with periods in the national history. The full text of Genesis 
is given in a new translation, but the verses are distributed amongst 
the three main sources, a table at the end giving the page where any 
particular verse may be found. Thus the use of this part of the work 
is not so much as a guide to the analysis chapter by chapter, but 
rather as a reconstruction of the fundamental documents, at the same 
time exhibiting the changes which they have undergone at the hands 
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of successive compilers or editors, and from this point of view we may 
confidently say that any one reading through the three as they are 
here consecutively printed will get an impression of their character 
aad contents which he need not fear will be in important particulars 
modified by subsequent research. A word may be said as to the 
arrangement. The Priestly narrative is duly printed separately at 
the end, but it is not easy to see what is gaiaed by placing the two 
lines of Prophetic narrative in parallel columns or pages, for it is only 
rarely that the parallels on one opening are apropos of one another, 
and the distinction of type is so slight as to produce a certain amount 
of confusion. 

The useful. running analysis, justifying by copious references the 
distribution of verses adopted in the text, might just as well have 
formed a chapter in the introduction, instead of being printed at the 
foot of the page as a sort of feuilleton, for there are no numerals or 
signs to connect the various passages with the section relevant to 
them. But by following this analysis through, with a copy of the 
R. V. open before him, the student may soon learn to thread his way 
through the mazes of documentary criticism as applied to Genesis. 
Scholars will value this work also, not only as enabling them to 
estimate the nature of the component documents more easily in their 
separate form, but as giving an independent and acute attempt at 
solving the various problems which successively present themselves to 
those who would first analyse and then reconstruct a composite work 
like the Book of Genesis. 

We come now to a work planned upon a larger scale than the two 
former. Mr. Addis includes the entire Hexateuch within the range 
of his investigations, and in this volume he presents us with the first 
half of the contemplated whole. The remainder is promised early in 
1893, and we hope that it will appear without fail, for the writer 
brings very valuable qualities to the execution of his task, His 
acquaintance with the literature is both wide and thorough. His 
judgment is discriminating, and his moderation and reverence are 
apparent throughout. He states his conclusions with studied sobriety 
and caution, and handles dispute] points with so sure and delicate a 
touch, that the reader feels that the decision has not been reached till 
every reasonable alternative has been duly weighed. At the same 
time the author has so severely limited himself to the exhibition of 
such results as may be held to have received the measure of demon- 
stration which the nature of the subject admits, that it is a little 
tantalising to the student who has already become convinced of the 
truth of these conclusions not to hear more of what the author thinks 
of less settled poiats. Still it is often possible to see in what direction 
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his judgment leans; and the very fact of this limitation makes his 
work peculiarly adapted for study by those who are only slightly 
acquainted with the subject. 

The contents of the present volume may be briefly outlined thus : 
—There are nearly a hundred pages of introductory matter. In the 
first half of these the author re-writes that most interesting chapter 
in literary history which relates to the changes of opinion about the 
Hexateuch from the earliest times to the present day. He cannot be 
said to add much that is new to what has been already writteo, but 
no one has brought out more concisely and clearly the significance of 
each stage, or the precise bearing uf each successive writer’s contribu- 
tion to the discussion. After this come sections which aim at proving 
that the Hexateuch is composite, that its four main elements can be 
separated with sufficient accuracy, and that the approximate date of 
each may be discovered. This part, of course, does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, but it always shows a firm grasp of the questions at issue, 
and gives in an untechnical form, easily to be followed by non- 
professional readers, all the best and niost cogent arguments, each 
elaborated and supported with sufficient fulness and recognition of 
opposing arguments to produce substantial conviction in any unpre- 
judiced mind. The concluding words may be given in full :—“ Unless 
this introductory sketch has wholly failed in its object, it will enable 
those who had little previous acquaintance with the subject to see 
the divergence between critical results and the traditional view of 
the Hexateuch. It is not the work of one hand, but of many. If we 
put aside a few fragments of ancient song; the earliest document 
cannot be much earlier than the ninth century before Christ, and is 
therefore posterior by many centuries to the time of Moses. True, 
we have at least four witnesses instead of one. But the earliest of 
these witnesses is anonymous and late; the witnesses on the one 
hand copy each other, on the other hand contradict each other; the 
oldest among them proceeds on unhistorical assumptions ; each in his 
order displays an increasing taste for the marvellous, and wanders 
further from the fact. We cannot out of such materials construct 
the early history of Israel. We may feel sure that Israel’s sojourn 
in Goshen, the deliverance by Moses, the temporary union of the 
Hebrews, and the beginning of a higher religion under his influence, 
are facts that cannot be shaken. We can lay the finger here and 
there on precious fragments which enable us to form some idea of 
the way in which the Hebrews conquered Canaan. That is about all. 
Even the noble narrative of the Jahvist is not sober history. Yet in 
another and a very real sense the Hexateuch becomes in the hands of 
scholars a history of unique interest. It is not, indeed, the history 
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of Abraham and Jacob, of Moses and Joshua. It is the history—a 
history which cannot deceive any more than the history deciphered 
by geologists on the rocks can deceive—of religious ideas. And to 
Christians the history of that religion which prepared the way for 
Christ has, and must have, supreme value.” 

The “ Documents of the Hexateuch” are in this edition described 
as “translated and arranged in chronological order.” And accord- 
ingly in this first volume we have, besides the introduction, what is 
called “ the oldest book of Hebrew history ”—an expressive though 
somewhat cumbrous title, which is habitually used by the author to 
describe what is best known to students under the formula “ JE.” 
He protests, with justice, against its being called the ‘ Prophetic 
History,” as by Kuenen and others (including Mr. Fripp), for, as he 
points out, Kuenen himself notices how some of its most remarkable 
features are characteristic of the pre-Prophetic period. This docu- 
ment, itself composite, is presented here continuously, J and E 
being distinguished by different types only where the analysis is 
reasonably certain. Additions by the editor of JE are marked by 
round brackets, emendations or reconstructions of the author by 
square brackets, The “Priestly” passages, both original and editorial, 
disappear from the page, and can only be traced by the numbering 
when they extend to half a verse or more. In Exodus-Joshua, J 
has a distinctive type as well as E; but in Genesis there is no 
distinction in the text between passages ascribed to J and those left 
doubtful, though the notes indicate the doubt where it exists. And 
generally so much is left doubtful, without being definitely assigned 
to J or E, that it would be hard for any one to read either of these 
documents consecutively from this text. 

We may now take up some particular points of interest, and see 
how they are treated by the three writers under consideration. (The 
initial letters of their surnames will be used for brevity.) 

(1.) The Creation and Flood stories.—All three authors are agreed 
that, after the “ Priestly ” parts have been removed, the remainder is 
still composite ; and also that the section on the murder of Abel 
(iv. 2-162), with the birth of Seth (iv. 25, 26), as well as the Flood 
story and the genealogies in x., are of later origin than the rest. B., 
and F. add the geographical note in ii. 10-15, and B. also, iii, 22-24, 
A. adopts no theory of the process of composition ; F. suggests that 
two Chaldzan stories, one of the Creation, the other of the Flood, 
and both already in Hebrew form, were united with a pure Hebrew 
story of Cain and Abel, and so linked on to the history of the 
Hebrew patriarchs. B. has a more ambitious scheme. He suggests 
that all the separable passages formed part of a connected story, 
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which he reconstructs in an appendix, on the assumption that it 
supplied P. with the materials for its narrative, not only of the Flood, 
but even of the Creation. (In this, of course, he is following Budde, 
while both Wellhausen and Kuenen have expressed views tending in 
this direction.) He does not decide whether the author of the J 
passages in the rest of Genesis found these differences in his sources, 
or whether the second thread was subsequently interwoven. 

(2.) The rescue of Lot (Gen. xiv.) aud the adultery of Judah 
(Gen. xxxviii.).—B. and F. pronounce the former to be a late Baby- 
lonian Midrash ; and A. implies a similar verdict by omitting it from 
the “oldest book of Hebrew history.” The latter is given by B. and 
A. to J, though they admit the want of connection. They point out 
in it the legendary reflection of historical reminiscences of the 
mingling of Judah with Canaanite tribes, F. views it as a late 
Midrash, like Ruth and Judges xix. 

(3.) The vision of Abraham (Gen. xv.).—The difficulty of this 
chapter is acknowledged by all. A. gives no analysis, but recognises 
traces both of E and of:a “ Priestly” redactor. B. offers an attractive 
and plausible distribution, giving vv. 1, 3%, 2, 5, 13%, 15, 16 to E; 
vv. 7-11, 17, 18, 2%, 3°, 4, 6 to J; and the rest to editors. F. produces 
parallels which suggest that B. has left too much as original, but 
which scarcely justify him in assigning the whole chapter to the in- 
ventiveness of editors. 

(4.) Te death of Abraham (Gen. xxiv.).—All three agree with the 
suggestion that Abraham’s death was here described by J, and that it 
is his, and not Sarah’s, that is alluded to in the last verso. B. and F. 
tra1spose to follow this chapter the account of Isaac and Rabekah at 
Gerar in chap. xxvi., thus making the story intelligible. B. also 
cleverly gets over the difficulty about the section xxi. 31-33 (which A. 
sees plainly to be out of place where it is) by exchanging it with xxvi. 
33. (F. similarly, but less happily.) 

(5.) Isaac blessing Jacob (Gen. xxvii.).—A. points out the proofs of 
the presence of two stories combined, but pronounces it impossible to 
sever them. F. separates out all that must belong to E, and leaves 
the greater purt for J. B. effects a very thorough, and—we think— 
successful, division, the details of which are worked out in Hebraica 
for Jaauary, 1891. He has shown that it is possible to arrange the 
material so that the two narratives dovetail into one another without 
requiring to assume any additions by the compiler. 

(6.) Jacob at Peniel.—B. and F. seem to have more jastification 
here than A., who gives vv. 13-21 to E, but the whole of the scene at 
Peniel to J, whereas the former leave vv. 13 ff., as the continuation 
of J, and give v. 30 (with or without another clause or two) to E. 
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(7.) The selling of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii.).—This chipter is one of 
the best to illustrate the success of the analytical process, and is very 
carefully done in all three books. The argument seems to reach 
demonstration here. 

In Exodus and the following books we part company with F. and 
B., though for the story of the plagues we have B.’s excellent mono- 
graph in the Journal of Boblical Literature (1890). Aud we must 
express our regret that A. does not seem to have seen this, and only 
echoes the verdict of most critics that the two sources are so fused as 
to be indistinguishable. On the contrary, when the right clues are 
followed, they fall apart with startling clearness, and leave two narra- 
tives marked respectively by abundant features of individuality. 

And so throughout the rest of the Hexateuch we do not find Mr. 
Addis venturing upon any new suggestion for fresh analysis; indeed 
he rather shrinks from a decision where the great German and Dutch 
critics are at variance amongst themselves. Usually, however, the 
materials for a judgment are briefly given in a note. In Joshua he is 
as modest in his conclusions as elsewhere, but he has made good use of 
previous work, finding the essay of Albers (Quellen-bericht in Jos, 
i.-xii., 1890) particularly serviceable. As regards the difficult problem 
of the Sinaitic legislation, it may be iuteresting to note that this 
latest enquirer is a fresh upholder of Kuenen’s view that the “ Book 
of the Covenant” originally occupied the place of Deuteronomy, and 
was only put back to its present position to make way for the intruded 
Deuteronomic legislation. 

G. HarrorpD-BatTerssy. 


The Recent Translations and the Ethiopic Text of the Book 
of Enoch. 


I. 


TuE recent translations which we propose to review briefly here are 
to be found in Dillmann’s Das Buch Henoch iibersetzt und erklart, 
1853; Schodde’s The Book of Enoch transluted from the Ethiopic, with 
Introduction and Notes, 1882 ; and Goldschmidt’s Das Buch Henoch 
aus dem Aethiopischen in die urspringlich hebraische Abfassungssprache 
zurickiibersetzt ; mit einer Kinleitung und Noten versehen, 1892. 
These translations are all professedly founded on the Ethiopic text 
of Enoch, published by Dillmann in 1851. To the criticism of this 
text we hope to address ourselves in the next number of the 


QUARTERLY. 
In the present review we must limit our consideration to the 
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translations, and ignore as far as possible the introducticns and notes 
which accompany them. 

The first of these translations, 7.¢., that of Professor Dillmann, is a 
masterly piece of interpretation, such as might reasonably be ex- 
pected from the foremost Ethiopic scholar of the age. As a matter 
of course it at once superseded the translations of Lawrence and 
Hoffmann, corrected their many ungrammatical renderings, and 
furnished an exact and trustworthy translation of the Ethiopic text 
which he had edited two years previously, based on five MSS. This 
translation, however, is by no means free from blemishes and imper- 
fections—a fact which no one would be more ready to acknowledge 
than Dillmann himself ; for it is manifest from his Ethiopic Lexican, 
published twelve years later, that he has revised and corrected his 
German translation in many places. Compare, for instance, his 
translation of Enoch viii. 1 with his Leaicon, Col. 823; of Enoch 
xxxvii. 2, 5, with his Leaicon, Col. 637; of xxxviii. 2 with his Lexi- 
con, Col. 351, etc. In xcix. 5 the sense is altered materially. Instead 
of “wird die Frucht des Mutterleibes abgehen,” we should, as Dill- 
mann (Lex., Col. 1286, 1332) points out, translate, “those who are 
destitute will go forth.” Again, in xli. 5, he returns (Lex., Col, 528) 
to the translation of Lawrence and Hoffmann, which he had con- 
demned in his Commentary (p. 150) as unmeaning and impossible ; 
and in lx. 6 he goes back (Lex., Col. 156) to the rendering of his two 
predecessors, which he criticises in his commentary (page 188) as im- 
probable. 

This does not exhaust, however, the list of passages which call 
for correction in Dillmann’s translation. Of these we will give the 
two most remarkable. The second, in cvi. 13, is clearly an over- 
sight. He there renders wadd*ki wareiki, “ich weiss und habe 
gesehen,” as if the first word were jaddaki (= ‘ny7'). But this 
latter form is not found, and, moreover, the text as it stands presents 
us with a familiar Ethiopic idiom =“T have already seen.” The 
other, in Ixxxix. 7, is a more serious mistake. He renders negata 
medr araja, “die Quellen der Erde versiegten.” We have here a 
twofold mistranslation : negata is confounded with ang*ta, and a 
meaning has been forced on araja which it cannot bear. We should 
translate, “the chasms of the earth were levelled up,” %.¢., filled or 
closed. 

It is thus clear that this translation is by no means a faultless one ; 
yet, despite every defect, it will maintain a unique position in the 
Enoch literature, and likewise serve as a guide to future translators. 

The next translation with which we have to deal is that of Dr, 
Schodde. It does not lie within our province to revgew here the very 
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helpful bibliography and useful introduction and notes which ac- 
company this translation. To the latter only we must direct our 
attention. 

The result of a thorough examination of Dr. Schodde’s version is, 
we fear, far from satisfactory. This translation is made professedly 
from Dillmann’s Ethiopic text, but, as a matter of faet, such is not 
always the case; for the translator has but too often put aside the 
Ethiopic version, and turned to the more easy (though more perilous) 
task of renderiog Dillmann’s German into English. This is clear and 
undeniable, from the fact that Schodde is guilty of certain mistakes 
which are explicable only as renderings of Dillmana’s German trans- 
lation, and that, further, he has repeated nearly all the slips and 
inaccuracies in that translation, even those which were afterwards 
corrected in his Ethiopic lexicon. To the slips and inaccuracies of 
Dillmann, Schodde has added a goodly list of his own. Ina xxxvi. 3 
we have “every evening,” instead of “ towards the west,” the former 
being no doubt due to Dillmann’s “ gegen abend,” which might loosely 
be translated either way. In lii. 8 we have “ zinc will not be beaten 
out,” instead of “zine will not be esteemed.” As the Ethiopic verb 
has not the remotest connection with the meaning here assigned by 
Schodde, the explanation will be found in his misreading Dill- 
mann’s “Zinn wird nicht angeschlagen werden” as “ awsgeschlagen 
werden.” 

In Ixxxvi. 10, “After these northerly winds from the seventh 
portal,” instead of, “ After these the north winds : from the seventh 
portal,” ete. 

But the most extraordinary misconception of all is to be found in 
Ixii. 4, where we read “ when the son enters the mouth of the mother,” 
instead of “ when the child enters the mouth of the womb.” Here 
again Dillmann’s ‘ Wann sein Sohn in den Muttermund tritt,” ex- 
plains this curious instance of blameworthy carelessness. 

In the face of such a list as the above—and it is far from exhaustive 
—it is hard to congratulate Dr. Schodde, for he has been most repre- 
hensibly careless and inexact; and yet as students of Apocryphal 
literature we are grateful to him for re-introducing the knowledge of 
Enoch to the English speaking world. 

The third translation—that of Goldschmidt—is really an attempt 
to reproduce Enoch in Hebrew, the language in which it was originally 
written. 

This retranslation is the work of a very young scholar, and being 
so, it is a praiseworthy performance, and full of promise as to 
his future. But though we must regard this young writer, who is 
barely more than twenty-one, as worthy of all encouragement, we 
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must deal with his work on its own merits, and assign it its position 
accordingly. 

A translator of the Book of Enoch into Hebrew may have one of 
two aims: either he seeks to produce a readable and intelligible 
version of the book for Jewish readers mainly, or else he may aim 
at a scientific reconstruction of the original Hebrew text—an achieve- 
ment which, if at all adequately realised, would prove an invaluable 
gift to students of Apocalyptic literature. In the former case minute 
accuracy and extensive knowledge of this class of literature are not 
absolutely necessary ; in the latter both of these are absolutely indis- 
pensable. The latter, therefore, demands a breadth of knowledge, a 
largeness of experience, and a fineness of linguistic perception which 
we cannot expect to find in so young a scholar as our author, be he 
never so brilliant and able. 

Herr Goldschmidt’s book belongs in the main to the former class; 
and, judged from the standpoint of that class, it is a commendable 
and interesting work. It is possible, indeed, that this writer was 
ambitious of having his work ranked in the latter class, as one would 
naturally conclude from the learned character of many of his notes. 
Now, though it is hardly fair so to classify this book, we shall 
proceed to deal with it as a work of severe and exact scholarship. 

We might remark at the outset that Goldschmidt has occasionally 
had recourse to later Hebrew where perfectly adequate expression was 
possible in Biblical Hebrew. 

Goldschmidt’s retranslation is professedly from the Ethiopic text 
of Dillmann, yet, like Schodde, he translates at times directly from 
the German. Thus he falls into the same mistake as Schodde, 
in xxxvi. 3 (see above). He reproduces Dillmann’s inaccuracies 
in xxxvii. 2; xxxviii. 2; Ixxxix. 7; xcix. 5; evi. 13; though three 
of them are corrected in Dillmann’s Lexicon. In xli. 5, he adduces 
Dillmann’s authority for translating bedi by Yy3P; but, as we 
have shown above, Dillmann has abandoned this rendering of the 
word in his Leatcon. Still more strangely, in lx. 6 he justifies, 
against Lawrence and Hoffmann, his translation of Mahala by an 
appeal to Dillmann’s Commentary and Lexicon. The Commentary, 
indeed, supports him, but the Lezicon sets aside the view advocated 
in the Commentary. 

Let us now turn to another class of inaccuracies, for which this 
writer is solely responsible, In xxxii. 2, bdhra értra cannot be ren- 
dered by 113°’ Span, but by 41D"D” ; értra is only a transliteration 
of ¢pv@pd; in xxx. 1, quéldtd should be rendered by MS) and 
not N17); in xxviii. 3, 177’ should be vy, the opposite ; in xxvi. 1, 
m3¥°sN should be 3v’N, as a rendering of jenaber ; in xxii. 12, 1N7 
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should be 1817; :n xviii. 2, "DY should be yp, as a rendering of 
tsena=orepéwpua ; in x. 18 xdon should be tayn (tetgabar) “wird 
bebaut werden” ; in x. 13, it is most misleading to render the place 


of the fallen watchers’ imprisonment Siew. 

In verses xv. 11—xvi. 1, the Hebrew is not a rendering of the 
Ethiopic text. This text is, it is true, corrupt, but that is not; enough 
to justify the addition of some words, and the change of others into 
exactly the opposite meaning, unless we are duly notified of such 
additions and changes. 

Again we have notice] among others the omission of the following 
phrases “all the children of men” (x. 7), “ will make war” (xv. 11), 
“on which they shall be judged” (xix. 1), “to the end of it” 
(xxvi. 2), “which he saw ” (xxxvii. 1). 

Again in xiv.5; xvii.3; xxvi.4,5; xxxiv. 3, there are needless 
transpositions of words and clauses. We have remarked many 
errata ; one appears even on the illuminated title page in the lthiopic. 

Finally, conjecture is introduced in xvii. 7 without any attempted 
justification in the notes. The Ethiopic gives “ the mountains of the 
darkness (or dark clouds) of winter,” which this translator gratuitously 
changes into ’ay whan, from Job xxxvii. 16. 

The Ethiopic no doubt is corrupt, but this change is not one for 
the better. 

Our author tries to emend the well-known passage in xc. 38. He 
thinks the text originally stood moon ony ado mn ona PWRW7 
mdyta mond Nin, but that 20 got corrupted into nbn; but Gold. 
scbmidt has failed to see that only in the preceding verse the Messiah 
is symbolised by a white bull, and could hardly, therefore, be spoken 
of in this verse as a lamb. 

On the other hand he very rightly regards the words “the Son of 
the woman,” lxii. 5, as a late corruption. 

Though the above errors—and the list is far from complete— 
would coustitute an unanswerable indictment against this Hebrew 
retranslation if regarded as a_ scientific reproduction of the 
text, they do not seriously affect its value if it claims to be 
merely the book of Enoch ia a Hebrew dress for Jewish and 
other readers, who, like the present reviewer, are interested in this 
literature, and therefore welcome the appearance of Herr Gold- 
schmidt’s work. But the scientific reconstruction of the Hebrew 
text is still a desideratum. Hence we look forward with growing 
interest to the long-promised work of M. Halévi. 


R. H. CHARLES, 
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Children of the Ghetto.! 
By I. ZaNGwIitt, Three Vols. (London : W. Heinemann, 1892.) 


In turning over the pages of Mr. Zangwill’s very remarkable book, 
certain echoes of Heine rise unbidden to the mind with haunting 
persistency. Here, it seems, in our midst is a strange people, 
practically unknown to all of us who are not Jews, and only a little 
better known to the greater number of their co-religionists in 
England. Exiles and refugees, driven out by persecution from their 
homes in Russia aud Poland, they speak a strange language and live 
a strange exotic life of their own, entirely separated from the jostling 
crowds around them. The rites and ceremonies they practise’ are 
more abundant than those of any other worshippers, and, according 
to Mr. Zangwill, their lives are ordered with even greater rigid- 
ness than those of English Jews in a corresponding class, whom 
the exiles regard indeed as “ link,” ¢.e., lax, almost “ heathen,” 
guilty of much falling from grace. But from time to time, out of 
the midst of this group of aliens, appears a figure familiar to us 
all. Now it is “ Prince Israel,” “ wallowing all the week long in the 
filth and refuse of life, amidst the jeers of the boys in the street. . . 
But every Friday evening . . a man with the feelings of a man, with 
head and heart raised aloft, in festal garb, in almost clean garb, he 
enters the halls of his Father,” to woo the beautiful Princess Sabbath.? 

Now it is our old friend Moses Lump in all his glory. More often 
still the Heine echo is to be found in the brief completeness of a 
number of dramatic episodes, which are threaded like separate pearls 
on a string of dull intermediate pages in the first and second volumes. 
For unlike Heine, the new poet of the Ghetto is by no means always 
an artist. 

But he knows how to strike the same human cry out of the in- 
articulate tragedy of clashing traditions, out of the anguish of jarring 
generations, of ex'le, of oppression from within and without. He 
points to fine gold buried in the dust-heaps, and to wisdom and 
fearning hidden in the garrets. He shows how the strange figures, 
with their un-English faces and queer merchandise, can still weep 
when they remember their lost Zion, for all the hard bargains driven 
over the stalls in the narrow lanes off the Whitechapel Riad. For 





! The Ep1Tors thought that the readers of this REVIEW might prefer 
to read the impressions made by this book on the mind of one who has 
no connection, direct or indirect, with the Ghetto. 

? The translation is borrowed from Matthew Arnold’s essay on Heinrich 
Heine. 
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they have brought with them, it seems, into the squalid alleys, a new 
drama, and new glimpses of the ideal along with a touching subrais- 
sion to a law which is indeed a hard task-master. Those who can speak 
with complete authority on the subject say that the picture is an 
absolutely true one in all respects. So it is merely with the literary 
and artistic aspect of the book that the critic is concerned, and with 
no question as to its photographic accuracy. 

This is particularly fortunate, as the acquaintance of the general 
public with the hosts of Russian and Polish refugees who pour into 
London to escape from their persecutors at home, is usually confined 
to the depressing conviction that they constitute a political and social 
problem of horrible perplexity. And those whose investigations go 
a little further are dismally aware that there is a bogey in the back- 
ground, hidden now behind more popular bogeys, such as the Irish 
question, but ready to assert himself to some purpose no later than 
“a most distressful winter” and a cholera season offer him the 
choicest of opportunities in his London play-ground. But with 
these matters, Mr. Zangwill and literature are at present not con- 
cerned. 

The Children of the Ghetto is a curiously unequal book ! In reading 
it most people will be roused at times to an enthusiasm of admiration 
by the dramatic force of several of its situations, by the power 
and humour of the character sketches, and the true note of its 
pathos. At such moments they are prompted to exclaim that Mr. 
Zangwill has written a great book. And great in parts it undoubtedly 
is. But while this delightful conviction steals over the soul of his 
reader, while the writer is at his very best—concentrated, terse, full 
of restrained power or sly humour, and working up finely to his crisis 
—there comes some soul-shattering interruption, or rather irruption 
of matter possessing no interest whatever to literature or humanity 
at large. The wretch Pinchas, for example, is amusing for a page, 
but he is always elbowing out much better company. In the long 
ran he becomes a weariness to the flesh. The same remark applies to 
the Sons of the Covenant, the Jargon Players, and above all to the 
Flag newspaper, together with all its internecine squabbles. Whatever 
topical or local allusions these may contain are necessarily lost upon 
the outside world. Now this book belongs not to one section of the 
community, but to that avenging angel the general reader. ‘ Two 
more complaints has this dread personage to prefer against the book 
as a whole before passing on to an examination of its details. 

“ The book as a whole” ; one pauses over the words themselves, for 
here at once is a slight stone of stumbling. It has come to us in three 
volumes, and under one title, but the volumes certainly comprise as 
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many separate works.' First from all points of view are those dramas 
in miniature referred to before, episodes tragic, or humorous, or both, 
for there is a deal of human nature in the Ghetto, and its interpreter 
is not likely to overlook any of its phases. The amusement with 
which the nineteenth century contemplates the spectacle of life after 
all lends it more than half its savour, and goes far towards disarming 
its lesser calamities of their sting. These dramatic idylls (the name 
must be excused, for no other describes them) contain Mr. Zangwill’s 
best work, and how good that is will be in itself a happy discovery. 
Interspersed with them are ,matters of different and quite inferior 
interest, such as those referred to above, together with some dis- 
quisitions which are not entertaining when they stray into a work of 
imagination. The internecine politics and journalistic quarréls may 
have their exact counterparts in the real Jewish world, but this does 
not make them either interesting or artistic as presented in Children 
of the Ghetto. They are far too prominent both in the first and last 
divisions into which the book seems naturally to fall, and is indeed 
divided by its author, The “Grand-children of the Ghetto” is a 
continuous narrative, also complete in itself. It is connected by 
certain threads with the first part, but the scene is changed. Time, 
place, and education have separated the fathers from their children, 
the children from their childhood. The note of warning and of 
emancipation, which was sounded but intermittently and faintly in 
Petticoat Lane, blows its full blast in the drawing-rooms where we 
find ourselves—and little Esther Ansell —again. So far apart and yet 
so near are the children and the grand-children of the Ghetto. 
Non-Jewish readers have one more subject of cavilling with regard 
to Mr. Zangwill’s methods. By the constant introduction of Yiddish 
and other words strange to the world in general, he has unnecessarily 
added to the initial difficulties which beset our reading of his book. 
Already there was the effort of trying to grasp and remember the un- 
accustomed ritual language and its ceremonial significance ; if this was 
not enough, the strange names and epithets supplied no mean op- 
portunities of mental discipline. It is possible that the “Shool,” 
the “ Mezuza,” “Shabbos,” the “Torah,” the “ Passover Yigdal,” 
“the Chazan,” and couutless other terms culled at random from 
almost any chapter, may be necessary and untranslatable, since 





* It appears that the American edition bears the sub-title, “ Being 
Studies of a Peculiar People.” Mr. Zangwill should have resisted the 
pressure which induced him to omit these words from his English title- 
page. His real intentions as to the form of his work would then have 
been more obvious to his readers. 
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they apparently refer to matters of the Law and Religion. 
Supposing this to be the case, we resign ourselves with a sigh, and 
murmur for a glossary to obviate the necessity of continually 
hunting backwards for the original explanation on the part of 
the weaker brethren, whose memories are shaky. The appalling 
nature of the proper names is, of course, inevitable. But, after 
having grappled with these troubles more or less successfully, flesh 
and spirit rebel when conversation of an entirely lay nature is in- 
vaded by incomprehensible words of a barbarous appearance, -and 
only an occasional family likeness to any of the languages generally 
included in a modern education. It may be replied that the sum of 
them is not large, but from the moment that they become trouble- 
some, and at all baffling to those without special instruction, their 
introduction is an artistic mistake. 

So much for general cavillings. Their very nature shows how 
strong is the interest which the book arouses, how keen is the resent- 
ment of all that interferes with its appointed course. We would all 
enjoy to the very utmost its artistic beauties, and indulge the 
friendly—entirely sympathetic—curiosity it arouses about those of 
whom it mainly treats, the poor, who are as widely separated from 
the ordinary inhabitants of Whitechapel as the East is from the West. 
If anyone has any doubts about this, let him take a stroll—scuffle 
would be @ more appropriate word—though the crowds who are 
haggling over every description of strange merchandise in the 
thoroughfares of Middlesex Street (“the Lane”), and the adjacent 
alleys of a Sunday morning. To those interested in all varieties of 
their fellow-men, it is an experience which repays the trouble. To 
enlarge upon scenes which Mr. Zangwill has so finely described would 
be as presumptuous as it is unnecessary. Suffice it tosay that you find 
at once you have set foot in a farcountry. The “Children of the 
Ghetto,” who cross your path in the flesh, recal!] over and over again, 
the types in the book, with their Semitic faces, their strange tongues, 
their keen expression, and their mildly humorous tolerance of the 
stranger who has come to see the sights of Petticoat Lane. 

We, too, amongst our own poor, can point to many a devout spirit 
blossoming in the desert of material deprivation. The sordid struggle 
for bread proves occasionally only the rude nurse of minds of gentle and 
heroic temper, of a faith in the Divine which has been tried seven times 
in the furnace ; but souls such as these must be rare in all walks of life. 
What appears to distinguish the Eastern colony in the pages of Mr. 
Zangwill’s work is the general, almost universal, submission amongst 
them to every detail of that ancient code which handicaps them so 
materially in the race for a livelihood amongst their Christian 
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neighbours. The multiplicity of minute observances which many a 
Protestant has been taught to louk upon with some distrust as deaden- 
ing rather than quickening to the spiritual life, does actually seem, in 
the case of these children of the older covenant, to maintain that sense 
of the ideal and the unseen in daily life, which is the object of all 
religious ceremonial. In that generation of them which is so rapidly 
passing away, hearts which have any capacity for uplifting themselves, 
can and do use the mass of observances and ceremonies, which hems 
in their daily lives, as “the bridge toGod.” Time, education, and 
circumstance, in breeding a natural revolt against the yoke of such 
laws, are but little likely to substitute in their place fresh aids to 
that religion of the heart which is its own incentive. These are 
reflections naturally suggested by the book, but they must not be 
allowed to occupy further space in a review. 

It is impossible not to dwell in greater detail over the sketches of 
this street life, for, as said before, their quality is rare and fine. 
The key-note to them is struck at once, in the opening words of the 
“ Proem ”—full of significance and beauty they are. 

“Not here in our London Ghetto the gates and gaberdines of the 
olden Ghetto of the Eternal City ; yet no lack of signs external by 
which one may know it, and those who dwell therein. Its narrow 
streets have no specialty of architecture, its dirt is not picturesque. 
It is no longer the stage for the high-buskined tragedy of massacre 
and martyrdom; only for the obscurer, deeper tragedy that evolves 
from the pressure of its own inward forces, and the long drawn-out 
tragi-comedy of sordid and shifty poverty .... (itis) a world which 
hides beneath its stony and unlovely surface an inner world of dreams, 
fantastic and poetic as the mirage of the Orient, where- they were 
woven, of superstitions grotesque as the cathedral gargoyles of the 
Dark Ages, in which they had birth. And over all lie tenderly some 
streaks of celestial light shining from the face of the great Law- 
giver. 

“ The folk who compose our pictures are children of the Ghetto, 
Their faults are bred of its hovering miasma of persecution, their 
virtues straitened and intensified by the narrowness of its horizon.” 

It is necessary to bear these words, and others which follow them, 
in mind ; they are the clue to the whole book and the struggles of 
which it treats. The rest of the proem consists of some valuable 
explanations about the Jewish community in England, past and pre- 
sent, a striking little story or anecdote whose connection with the 
rest of the chapter is not very obvious, followed by some paragraphs 
of surprisingly cheap sentiment and trite moralising. 

These introductory pages, with their odd mixture of poetry, tender- 
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tiess, humtour, power, irrelevance, and sheer alloy are curiously charac- 
teristic of the whole book. 

Then we come to the life of the Ghetto itself, and to Esther Ansell, 
upon whose fragile shoulders rests the burden of preserving what 
unity there is in the three volumes. Later on she is the connecting 
link also between the elders and the rising generation. At this early 
period of her career she is 4 little eager, sensitive creature, absorbed 
in the cares of her family of small brothers and sisters, motherless 
young birds with a bed-ridden Polish grandmother, and all dependent 
upon the dreamiest of fervent pietists. This Elijah with no 
attendant ravens, is one of the striking figures ia the book ; he is an 
enthusiast, whose delight in the manifold ceremonies and observances 
of his religion is only matched by his incapacity to provide for the 
earthly needs of his children. His prosperous cousin, Malka, had a 
poor opinion of him as a general rule, but when her daughter hung 
between life and death, “Moses was sent for post-haste, to intercede 
with the Almighty. His piety, it was felt, would command atten- 
tion. For an average of three hundred and sixty-two days a year 
Moses was a miserable worm, a nonentity ; but on the other three, 
when death threatened to visit Malka or her little clan, Moses became 
a personage of prime importance, and was summoned at all hours of 
the day and night to wrestle with the angel Azrael... .. Give him 
(Moses) two solid meals and three solid services a day, and he was 
satisfied, and he craved more for spiritual snacks between meals than 
for physical.” 

A still more lovable, more spiritual, and in some ways equally 
aggravating earthly saint is Reb Shemuel. The forms and ceremonies 
in which he too delights lead him more directly heavenwards, have 
less of the outward husk about them. This learned sage is one of the 
gentlest and tenderest of men, but, like Abraham, he does not flinch 
when he believes the divine voice bids him put the sacrificial knife to 
the throat of his daughter’s happiness. No episode in the book is 
quite so impressive, to our thinking, as the love, and grief, and vain 
regret of Hannah Jacobs and David Brandon. It is told with 
admirable restraint, but with great dramatic power. The terse short 
sentences have all the effect of quick-drawn human breaths in 
moments of anguish and suspense. First, there is the party given in 
honour of the redemption of Malka’s grandson—a delightful party ! 
The frolic of the young people ; the ring intended for the betrothed 
bride placed in jest on Hannah’s finger by Samuel Levine, while he 
rehearses the words in which he will pledge himself to Leah when the 
time for the solemnity arrives. Then the bolt falls from the blue 
with the startled exclamation of old Hyams, and the discovery that 
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the words spoken in jest to the wrong woman have a terrible binding- 
power, according to that law which is not our law. The weeping 
and cursing is appeased by the solution of divorce from the mock 
marriage, by Levine “giving Hannah gett,” and the sky clears again. 
Soon afterwards Hannah meets David Brandon at the Purim ball. 
To this scene we take some exception. Their opening flirtation is, 
alas ! of a thin and vulgar quality, unworthy of what follows. The 
play of the young people becomes earnest, and their devotion 
reciprocal. Reb Shemuel’s love for his daughter conquers his dis- 
approval of David’s weak-kneed orthodoxy, and he blesses the happy 
lovers in a charming scene, on a festival night when all the joyful 
lights of the Passover illumine his home. Once more a winged terror 
of forgotten law strikes a death-blow at human happiness. “This 
time its aim is sure. David Brandon innocently reveals the fact that 
he is a Cohen, 1.e., belonging to the Priestly class. Now it is ordained 
that a Cohen cannot marry a divorced woman, and to Reb Shemuel 
such an ordinance offers a final barrier, against which all human and 
natural emotions avail nothing. The scene is an exceptionally fine 
one. The inflexibility of the son of the law overwhelms all the 
instincts of the father. Who can “go behind the Torah”? he asks 
pitifully, in answer to the denunciations of the lovers. David is a 
child of the nineteenth century. Hannah has drunk of the same 
fountain of rationalism, but she is a woman, and one whose bondage 
to her traditions lies deeper than she knows. Next night all is pre- 
pared for her flight with David into the great outer world, when the 
gates of the Ghetto, and all that has hitherto composed her life, will 
close behiad her for ever. It is Seder-night, and she goes once more 
through the service with Reb Shemuel, whose child-like faith takes it 
for granted that the final act of his domestic drama is being played out 
in silent submission and humility. After supper she will slip away 
to join the man from whom a law which she cannot acknowledge as 
either human or divine would arbitrarily separate her. To-night the 
Seder-service was to mark her exodus from bondage, she thought. But 
did it? When the hour came, and passed, her lover waite1 alone 
outside in the murk and darkness of the street. Later on, when she 
flings open the door, as the Passover ceremonial directs, and meets his 
half-frenzied summons face to face, all she can say is a dazed “‘ Good- 
bye.” Then she slams the street door in his face. The desperate 
man without shakes it violently. ‘“ What’s thai noise?” asks the 
Rebbitzin (her mother). “Only some Christian rough shouting in the 
street,” answered Hannah. It was truer than she knew. 

And here the curtain falls on the Ghetto, and the first part of the 
book is at an end. 
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. It contains many another episode only a little inferior in strength and 
dramatic quality to that on which we have dwelt at too great length. 
There is no space even to refer to them, but this is of little importance 
if the reader is encouraged to investigate for himself the humours of 
Malka, of Sugarman and their companions; the pathos of the 
Hyamses’ Honeymoon and so forth. Some of the scenes suffer from 
careless writing, and bear evidences of slip-shod haste, which is the 
more annoying as Mr. Zangwill’s style, when he is at his best, is re- 
markably pure and concentrated. The grand-children of the Ghetto 
who take their ease in “ West-end” drawing-rooms (what a degraded 
flavour of counter-jumping cockneyism the word always suggests!) are 
decidedly less interesting to the public than their forbears in the narrow 
lanes of Whitechapel. The barrier which separates them from all the 
rest of wealthy middle-class England is less perceptible, more psycho- 
logical. The drama of re-action and revolt is being fought out here 
with light words and winged mockeries, though sometimes, perhaps 
with an underlying and intimate tragedy of struggle, and a beating 
against the fetters of passionate race-feeling bred in the bone, written 
unawares on many a heart, which only discovered the token when it 
was put to the test. Esther Ansell re-appears metamorphosed into a 
young lady, the adopted child of the wealthy Henry Goldsmith’s who 
carried her away into their Kensington home, when her relations 
emigrated to America years before. ‘The sensitive girl with her keen 
wits and ready self- mockery, her critical spirit, her craving for spiritual 
liberty, all weighted by her passionate loyalty of heart, fights out her 
own salvation after her own manner. Rapbael Leon, who plays so 
important a part in her life, is a somewhat shadowy person, suggestive 
of beautiful possibilities. The modern young men, such as Sidney 
Graham, who direct so many shafts of wit at their own community, 
and whose methods of self-emancipation are more entertaining than 
they are admirable, are drawn with few but firm touches. Neverthe- 
less the “‘ Grand-children of the Ghetto ” come with a certain chill of 
disappointment after the high strung emotions and peculiar humours 
of the first part of the book. The author here falls into more frequent 
infirmities of tuste ; his touch is far lesssure. The drawing-room 
manners, for instance, of his characters betray hazardous eccentricities 
at times. On the other hand, the yearning which draws Esther Ansell 
back to her early home, and her flight thither, are as good as anything 
in the three volumes. After all, can one not say it is a great book ? 
It is so very nearly one! With ruthless expurgations, with a 
certain amount of pulling together, with greater care as to the 
writing, it would have reached high-water mark. 


M. C. BirncHEeENOUGH. 
VOL. V. Y 
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Notes ona hitherto unknown Exegetical, Theological, and Philosophical 
Commentary to the Pentateuch, composed by Asoo Manzur 
aL-DHaMaRI (yn idx yx) 3 with Appendices containing 
Hebrew and Arabic Extracts, A contribution to the critical study 
of Maimuni's writings, by ALEXANDER Konut, D.D., Ph.D., 
New York City (1892).—The Columbia College MS. of Megilla 
(Babylonian Talmud), examined by Max L. Margaouts, A.M., 
Ph.D. With an autotype facsimile. New York, 1892. 


THE European libraries offer nothing new concerning Rabbinical 
literature in Yemen since our sketch of it was written in the JEWISH 
QuaRTERLY Review (Vol. IIL, pp. 604 to 626). Light on this 
subject comes now from America. Dr. A. Kohut, who has now 
successfully finished his important edition of the Arukh, of which we 
hope this periodical will, sooner or later, give an appreciative notice, 
has also turned his attention towards the Judaico-Yemenitic litera- 
ture, beginning with the description of the Midrash of Mansfr 
al-Dhamari. The family of this name (derived probably from the 
locality Dhamar, mentioned several times by Hamdani (ed. D. H. 
Miller, index), had, as was usual in Jewish families in the Middle 
Ages, and even in modern times, the gift of learning. We know, at 
present, three members of this family as compilers of Midrashim, 
viz., our author ; Said ibn David (Saadyah, son of David) ; and the 
physician Yahya ibn Suleim4n (Judah, son of Solomon). The compila- 
tion by the last of these, entitled PSN W770, is extant in MS. in the 
libraries of the British Museum, of Oxford, and Berlin ; that by the 
second, with the title of INIT WIT, has not yet been found, unless 
it is identical with the Arabic commentary on the Pentateuch, with 
different titles for the various books of the Pentateuch, by Saad ben 
David (Saadyah, son of David), hat-Themani (of Yemen), extant in 
the Bodleian Library (see the index of the Catalogue, col. 969). We 
have formerly said (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. ITI., p. 614) 
that he was the son of David, author of a Midrash which may be the 
Midrash hag-Gadol, although not quoted under this title by later 
compilers of Midrashim. But, from the fact that Dafid al-Lawdni, 
the compiler of a Midrash MS. of the Bodleian Library, mentions, 
amongst his authorities of later Midrashim, in the first place, the 
Midrash of the learned David al-Adeni, and does not quote the 
Midrash hag-Gadol, numerous MSS. of which existed at Yemen, we 
may safely suppose that the Midrash compiled by David of Aden is 
identical with the Midrash hag-Gadol, of which Mr. Schechter pre- 
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pares a critical edition. That Saadyah of Yemen is silent about the 
Midrash of his supposed father, is strange; but his commentary, 
being more exegetic and homiletic than Midrashic, Saalyah had no 
occasion to mention it. Anyhow, we were wrong in saying, on the 
authority of Mr. Deinard’s short catalogue of his MSS., that David's 
father was R. Amram. Dr. Kohut informs us in his present essay 
that the name of David ben Amram is given arbitrarily by Mr. 
Deinard ou the binding of his MS. of a part of the Midrash hag- 
Gadol—a name which is not found in.the MS. itself. Thus our 
statement (Je WISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. IIL, p. 615), that none 
of the MSS. known of this Midrash bear the name of th» compiler, 
stands firm ; but from the quotation mentioned above (p. 338) it is 
certain that David’s Midrash was a prominent one, and was perhaps, 
therefore, styled by later compilers “the great Midrash,” as is the 
ease with the Midrash Genesis Rabbah, which is quoted as the Mi- 
drash of R. Oshiah, and with the Midrash attributed to R. Moses had- 
Darshan. (See the Expositor, February and March, 1888, p. 102, sqq.) 

Midrash rabba de rabbah, or Midrash Rabbathi. The second later 
Midrash, mentioned by David al-LawaAni, is the Sypyde IND, “lamp 
of wisdom,” by our Mansir, which is to be found amongst Mr. 
Deinard’s MSS. The name of the author is not given in it ; but from 
this title found in the MS., and identical with that given by Lawini, 
Dr. Kohut has ingeniously recognised the Midrash of Mansfir. Before 
beginning the very detailed description of it, Dr. Kohut introduces 
a short one of other MSS., in the possession of Mr. Deinard, already 
mentioned briefly in our essay on Jewish Yemen literature, according 
to the printed list with which Mr. Deinard had favoured us. 
Mansfir’s quotations from predecessors are not numerous; besides 
Talmudic literature and the Masorah, he refers to the mystical 
Midrash on the letters of the ialphabet, attributed to R. Aqiba, 
with the title of NVNINT WN, to Saadyah Gaon’s book of creeds, to 
ibn Isaiah, and mostly ‘to Maimonides’ (with the strange epithet of 
jot Nv) Book of Precepts, the commentary on the Mishna and 

the Guide. For all these Mansfr gives the Arabic text, but not 
literally, perhaps only from memory, which is natural in a country 
where MSS. of these works were not always accessible. The 
pint 7° is called here, as usual, in the East by the name of 1)3'N. 
The third part of the Guide (chaps. xxxii.-l.), as Dr. Kohut has 

ingeniously and clearly made out, is sometimes quoted with the title 

of S*ynbs 3, “part of the cause,” because this part explains the 

reasons of some Precepts. 

We have already stated (JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IIL., p. 620) 
that the Yemen Rabbis were pretty weil acquainted with Moham- 
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medan literature,' which is fully confirmed by the works of Manstir. 
Dr. Kohut gives the following references to authors and books made 
by Mansfr :—1. The sbronds 3NN3, probably the geographical 
work of one of the following Arabic authors, viz., Bakri, ibn 
Haugqal, Ishakhri, or ibn Khordadbah. 2. The 4y¥ 4358 3NND5 
history of Egypt, by Aboo Salt, mentioned in Hadji Khala’s biblio- 
graphical Dictionary (ed. Fliigel, t.1., p. 190). 3. pnbx, by the 
great philosopher, Aboo Japhar Mohammed ben Musa al Ardebili, 
not mentioned by Hadji Khalfa. Also from Hariri and an anony- 
mous poet. Nextcome extracts from Mansfir’s Midrash, where peculiar 
explanations are given. The colophons of each book of the Penta- 
teuch are also peculiar. Very interesting are the two appendices, 
which are the following :—a. Hebrew selections, mostly legendary 
matter (NW), which may turn out useful to Folklorists. 0d. 
Arabic selections, amongst which one is important for liturgical 
matter according to the Yemenite rite. If the Arabic text is some- 
times not as correct as one would desire, we must take into con- 
sideration that Dr. Kohut made his extended extracts from a unique 
MS., and his object was more to make known the contents of the 
Midrash than Mansfr’s Arabic style. 

Dr. Margolis, who has already made an excellent start with his 
dissertation on Rashi’s commentary on the tractate of Erubin accord- 
ing toa Yemen MS,., now in the library of Columbia College, New 
York, gives us in the present monograph an interesting description of 
the Yemen MS. containing the tractate ndin, MS., of Columbia 
College, acquired from Mr. Deinard (JEWiIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
III., p. 613; and Kohut, op. cit., p.9). The result of his painstaking 
collation is, according to his own words, “ that in ten double pages of 
the printed text the six sources (ie¢., the five MSS., viz, two at 
Munich, one at Oxford, a fourth in the British Museum, and a fifth 
at Columbia College), ani the Pesaro edition, varied one from the 
other in 1,751 cases.” It is evident that the Talmud MSS. now in 
New York will have to be utilised for an appendix t» the Varia 
Lectiones, which were left uncompleted by the lamented N. R. Rab- 
binowitz; we hope that Columbia College will be so generous as to 
lend these MSS. to some European library, in case Rabbinowitz’s 
work should be continued. We mention, with reference to such 
continuation, that the Bodleian Library has lately acquired many old 
fragments of MSS. of various parts of the Babylonian Talmud, which 





' Dr. Steinschneider ( Bib]. Mathematica, 1892, p. 60) says that the work 
byapn (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IIL, p. 621) is only known from 
the quotation in the Yemen Hebrew MS. 
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no doubt ought to be collated, and Oxford would therefore be the 
most convenient place for preparing the continuation. But, before 
all, a Mecenas ought to be found who will acquire from the Rahbino- 
witz family the collations male chiefly from the Vatican MSS. for 
the tractates not yet published. The scholar who will undertake this 
difficult task will certainly be found ; and we would sugzest, in the 
first place, Mr. Schechter, if adequate compensation for time and 
labour can be offered. Unfortunately, the old spirit of rich Jews is 
nearly gone, aud very few care for the propagation of Jewish 
literature, as far as our experience goes, We have only to look at 
the subscription list for the publications of the D'MT ‘yp; 
England is there pitifully represented. Not much better is the case 
with France. German and Austrian Jews show a better feeling, but 
most of the subscribers are our unfortunate and poor correligionists 
in Russia ; thus the Talmud saying, “ Be regardful to the sons of the 
poor, for from them comes out learning of the Thorah” (Bab. Talm., 
Tractat. N’darim, fol. 81a), is confirmed. To return to Dr. Margolis. 
Yemen MSS. present new abbreviations (e.g. U/VWW, accompani-d 
before or after by the equally enigmatic letters 0'3'Y ndy/3, Margolis, 
p. 4), besides a number of scribes, owners and witnesses of transfer of 
book from one hand to another ; these, as it is known, belong mostly 
to the learned class, and it is worth while enumerating them. We 
have collected them all, including some from MSS. not yet catalogued, 
as well as the geographical nimes, frequently given in the Colophons 
of MSS. Many of them are not mentioned in Jakut’s zeographical 
dictionary, neither in Hamdani’s history of Yemen, nor in that of 
Omirah al-Hakim, edited and translated into English by Mr. H. C. 
Kay. Perhaps M. Joseph Halévy and Dr. Glaser will be able to help 
to identify these when they appear in print in one of the next num. 
bers of our QUARTERLY. That it is by no means certain that the late 
Jacob Saphir, Joseph Halévy, the late Mr. Shapiro, and some anony- 
mous dealers have acquired all the MSS, in Yemen, is proved by the 
MSS. which came only two years ago into Mr. Deinard’s possession. 
Not all localities of Yemen have been visited by the above-mentioned 
learned travellers and dealers; the Jews in Yemen were, and are 
probably still, spread over a part of the country not yet explored. 
On the other hand, the MSS. brought hitherto were most likely in 
possession of the poorer synagogues and individuals. It would, 
therefore, be advisable that influential Rabbis should communicate 
with the richer Jews in Yemen, offering remuneration to induce them 
to exchange their MSS. for printed books, which are scarce among 
them, or at least to allow copies to be made of MSS. of the Talmud, 
Midrashim, and other early productions. We may mention on this 
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occasion that the Vienna Library, according to Professor D. H. 
Miiller. has acquired from Yemen a copy of R. Jonah ben Jannah’s 
dictionary (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IIL., p. 613). These com- 
munications could reach the Yemen Jews through either the medium 
of the Alliance Israelite in Paris, or from Jerusalem, where some 
Jews from Yemen are resident. But this ought to be done soon, or 
it may be too late, as was the case with the Bible MSS. in the 
Synagogue of Hamadan in Persia, where the old MSS. became the 
prey of the flames. Researches for MSS. ought to be made through 
the above-mentioned media in Persia, since the Jews produced a 
comparatively rich literature there, as can be seen from recent 
acqui-itions in the British Museum. Only lately a Pentateuch copy, 
which was written in the ninth century at the latest, a century earlier 
than the so-called Codex Babylonicus, now in St. Petersburg, which is 
dated 916 a.D., was acquired there. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


The Cunon of the Old Testament By Professor Rye. London, 1892. 


Tue last two years have brought forward not less than three works 
dealing with the question of the formation of the Canon of the Old 
Testament. Two of them belong to Continental scholars, Professor 
Buhl in Leipzig, and Professor Wildeboer in Groningen, the former of 
waom may be said to be very accurate, whilst the latter, though very 
suggestive, has no great claims to exactness. In his citations from 
the Rabbinic literature in particular, Professor Wildeboer appears to 
us to rely too much on the works of his predecessors. Otherwise 
such a mis-trapslation as is given on page 53, note 2, or such an 
erroneous statement about the term Kethubim Achronim as is made 
on page 132, could never have occurred. The third, which will be 
the subject of this short notice, is by Professor Ryle, of Cambridge, 
and not only combines suggestiveness with exactness, but is also 
fuller in its information than either of the other mentioned works. 
Professor Ryle’s book is described on the title-page as an “ Essay 
on the gradual growth and formation of the Hebrew Canon of 
Scripture.” This gradual growth is best seen, according to the author 
from the tri-partite division of the Old Testament into Pentateuch, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa. But gradual growth does not only apply 
to these three groups at large, but also to every book of the twenty- 
four in particular which constitute the Old Testament, each book 
having, according to the modern school, a history of its own before it 
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was admitted into the Canon. And thus Professor Ryle’s book, 
whilst giving us a history of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
offers at the same time many of the best-assured results of Bible 
criticism. This is put before the reader with an admirable clearness 
and lucidity in the first nine chapters of this book, in which the 
author not only treats of the said three groups, in which he perceives 
as many Canons, but also deals with each book separately, as well as 
with its antecedents before its admission into its respective Canon. 
But as we have already indicated, it is only the best-assured results 
which will be found in this book. For Professor Ryle is very careful 
not to permit mere conjectures “without the basis of any direct 
evidence” to play too great a part in his argument. Even such an 
interesting hypothesis as that which tries to account for the elevation 
of the Prophets to the rank of Holy Scripture (about 300 B.c.), on the 
ground that it was intended as something like a reaction against the 
Law, Professor Ryle only admits as an interesting conjecture, but 
not as a real explanation. Indeed, this would mean an ante-dating of 
Paulinistic tendencies by about four centuries before their appearance 
in history. And if conjectures were allowed, might not the champion 
of the Law ‘maintain with just as much plausibility that the 
canonising of the Prophets was owing to the activity of the Scribes, 
who in their effort to establish an uninterrupted Rabbinical 
succession, if we may call it so, filled up the gap between the 
Mosaic times and their own by canonising a series of writings 
extending over all these blank ages, at the same time declaring 
their writers to be the bearers of that tradition or Oral Law, the 
possession of which they claimed for themselves. However, this 
is only a conjecture, without any basis in fact. But we are afraid 
that when Professor Ryle, in citing the above-mentioned hypothesis, 
speaks of “the spiritual sterility of the interpretation which the 
Jewish Scribes applied to the law,” he also starts a supposition for 
which there is no evidence. For there is hardly a single line in the 
whole Hebrew literature which could, with any degree of certainty, 
pass as a specimen of the interpretation of the law applied by the 
scribes as early as 300 B.c.; but if they were to be judged by the 
standard of their later successors, the Rabbis, it will suffice to refer 
the reader to the Midrashim on Leviticus and Numbers, and it will 
easily be found that they drew, even from these most nomistic portions 
of the law, as many spiritual thoughts, and edifying lessons, as was 
possible to be derived without wholly rejecting the literal interpre- 
tation. Indeed it would appear to us that Professor Ryle is rather 
too severe on the Scribes and their successors ; as, for instance, on 
page 176, where he says that “we should not anticipate from the 
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founders of the school of Rabbinic exegesis any favour to a more 
liberal treatment of the Canon.” But this seems rather inconsistent 
with the author's own suggestion, on page 198, that “the acceptance 
of this book (Song of Songs) into the Canon possibly implies a date at 
which the allegorical interpretation—in other words, the influence of 
Haggadic teaching—had come into use” ; considering that Haggadic 
teaching formed an essential part of the Rabbinic exegesis. 

Of the remaining three chapters of Professor Ryle’s book the 
tenth and the eleventh are devoted to the testimony of the early 
Christian Church and the Jewish Schools to the Canon, whilst the 
twelfth deals with the different arrangements of the books of the 
Old Testament. To appreciate rightly the labour and research in- 
volved in these chapters and to profit by them properly one ought to 
study them together with the five excursus with which the book con- 
cludes. There the student will find the necessary passages bearing on 
this question scattered over the Apocrypha, Philo, Josephus, as well 
as over the whole uf the early Christian and Rabbinic literature. In 
Excursus A, dealing with the origin of the Canon according to tradi- 
tion, the author has even taken the trouble to collect all the references 
as well as the views of the different schools relating to the question 
of the date and existence of the men vf the Great Synagogue, whilst 
in Excursus B. he has given us a full and most accurate translation 
after a critical text of the well-known passage in Baba Bathra, Thus 
the student will find in this book an excellent résumé of almost all 
the various opinions brought to bear on the subject, both by ancient 
and modern authors, but treated with an independence and critical 
insight on the one hand and a strong aversion to every hazardous 
theory on the other hand, which make the information the learned 
author gives us so useful and valuable. 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 
An Alleged Old Source on the Jews in Yemen, 


Dr. ALEXANDER Kounvt, in the introduction to his valuable treatise 
on Abu Manztr Al-Dhamfari’s Commentaries on the Pentateuch,' speaks 
of the tales of earlier authors concerning the Jewsin Yemen. He 
refers to Dr. Neubauer’s article in the JEwIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Vol. IIL, pp. 604—.622), and notices an old tale concerning the Jews 
in Yemen, which is not mentioned by Dr. Neubauer. This tale 
Kohut takes from the English edition of the travels of J. J. Benjamin, 
Eight Years in Asia and Africa, p. 169, and he makes the following 
quotation, “In the year 1522, Nibuar, a captain in the Danish navy, 
who had been sent out by Frederick V., found in Yemen many Jews, 
especially in the capital, Sana, where he numbered almost 2,000 souls,” 
etc. This is undoubtedly a very interesting passage, as the learned 
editor of the Aruch has taken it here without suspicion from the 
travels of the younger Benjamin, who followed the steps of his famous 
namesake of Tudela, but it is by no means so authentic. A Danish 
captain of the navy, who had been sent by his king to South Arabia 
in the year 1522, therefore about the time in which Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, was studying at Wittenberg—this passage must cause some 
difficulty to Dr. Kohut. For if he put down the name of the King 
as Frederick V., be must have recollected that this King of 
Denmark reigned not in the sixteenth, but in the eighteenth 
century. Kohut, however, in spite of his varied and tried critical 
powers, has here been led astray, and taken the information 
of Benjamin into his own work, as if resting upon actual facts, 
without making further inquiry. However, from what has been 
stated above, it can be seen that this information cannot possibly be 
supported as a fact. But how came the traveller, J. J. Benjamin, to 
make these statements ? Iam in a position to point out the rather 
amusing origin of these pseudo-tales concerning the Jews in Yemen. 





' Proceedings of the Third Biennial Convention of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary Association, with an essay on Manziir-al-Dhamiri’s 
Hebrew Commentary on the Pentateuch, New York, 1892, 
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First of all, I repeat the account of Benjamin as it appears in 
the German original of his book of travels (Acht Jahre in Asien und 
Ajrica, Hanover, 1858), p. 164 :—“ Im Jahre 1522 fand der dinische 
Schiffscapitin Nibuar, von Konig Friedrich V. ausgesandt, in Yemen 
und namentlich in der Hauptstadt Sana, wo er fast 2,000 Sezlen 
zihlte, viele Juden, iiber welche er héchst interessante Berichte 
lieferte”’ And a little farther on, p. 165, he says :— The 
captain of the Danish navy, whom we have mentioned above, also 
narrates that in the district of Sana, and in Arabia Felix, there are 
many Jews, who live in the middle of the desert, in a country of 
independent races.” 

Now this ‘‘ Nibuar, the captain of the Danish navy,” is evidently 
no one else than Carsten Niebuhr, and the ultimate source of Benja- 
min’s information is the famous book of travels, Beschreibung von 
Arabien, Aus eigenen Beobachtungen und im Lande selbst gesummelten 
Nachrichten abgefasst von Carsten Niebuhr. Copenhagen, 1772. It 
was in reality Frederick V., King of Denmark, who, as Niebuhr re- 
lated in his preface, sent him, together with other learned men, on 
an expedition to explore Arabia, and especially Yemen. On January 
4th, 1761, the company went on board a war-ship, which brought them 
from Copenhagen to Egypt, and, in the end of December, 1762, 
landed them in Yemen, As regards the accounts of the number of 
Jews in Sana, and of the independent Jewish races, I have found 
nothing in the above-mentioned work, where Niebuhr, on page 184, 
speaks of the Jews in South Arabia. Perhaps they come from the 
greater work of Niebuhr—at present I cannot lay my hand on it— 
which appeared in 1774 and 1778, in two volumes—Revsebeschreibung 
von Arabien. But how are we to explain the date 1522, in which 
year, according to Benjamia, that expedition started ? Ina sure and 
simple manner, through the following process, Benjamin derived the 
year from a secondary Hebrew source, in which the year 1762, the 
date of Niebuhr’s arrival in Yemen, was reckoned in the correspond- 
ing year of the world (anno mundi) as 2’/3~M =522. Benjamin, 
however, thought that was a date of the Christian era, and, accord- 
ingly, added 1,000, so that it became 1822. The change of Niebuhr 
into Nibuar comes through the transliteration in Hebrew, 113°) or 
812"), in which the e and the ’ are not expressed. His transforma- 
tion into a captain can perhaps be explained from the fact that Ben- 
jamin mistook the unknown Christian name, Carsten, in its Hebrew 
transliteration }YOD INP, for }~ODN. 

It must be mentioned that this change from Carsten into Captain is 
already to be found in Naphtali Hartwig Wessely, the famous friend of 
Moses Mendelssohn, We read in his Appendix, entitled NWN 19319, to 
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the Prague edition (1793) of Abraham Farisols DY MINN NRX, 
the following lines (p. 200) :—7/I7°75 NNPAI 13°) JYO’DNP AT OY) 
DTN INOW NYO NIT DO mw Dy Ar PND Ty bt wNA 
p37 mata ons Sys ods ywoa ww soxd ADIdon ya) O29 
: yoy 
W. Bacuer. 
Budapest, September, 1892. 


“ Apodasmo Jud@orum capta is unintelligible” wrote the late Pro- 
fessor Gritz (JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, Vol. III., p. 207, note 1). 
Yet a glance at Liddell and Scott will remove the difficulty. 
drodacpds, 6, (drodaréopat), a division, part of a whole. Thue. i. 12, 
gives exactly the sense required; and the Latin writer who has 
transliterated this word instead of translating it, may easily have 
altered the gender. ‘ Apodasmo Judworum capta” in S. Jerome 
is thus exactly equivalent to “ purtem aliquam de... Juigis.. 
cepit” in the Armenian version recast into Latin; and to the Greek 
of Syncellus, pepiny (comp. Cheyne, JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vol. IV., p. 108, n. 2: puxpyv as quoted by Gritz, III., 208, n. 1) 
aiypadwaiay etre "lovdaiwv, Cp. Zech. xiv. 2. 

It occurs to me to add that St. Jerome probably mistook 
drodagpuos for the name of aplace, and that his words must be 
understood ‘‘ Apodasmo [seilicet urbe] Judsorum ‘capta.” (Compare 
Graetz’s footnote.) This explains both the transliteration and the 
change of gender. 

While on this subject, I should like to add a suggestion with 
regard to Is. Ixvi, which Cheyne in the article above cited 
refers to the same occasion (JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IV. 120). 
Some of the difficulties of this hypothesis would perhaps be removed 
if vv. 7-14 (“Before she travailed... comforted in Jerusalem,”’) 
were regarded as a pericope entirely distinct from the context in 
which it now occurs. These verses have nothing in common as to 
subject-matter with those which immediately precede and follow 
them. They actually interrupt the evident connection between 
vv. 5,6,and v.15; and (if an English reader may be allowed to 
submit to the judgment of others his own impressions of style) 
they might well be ascribed, like chapter xxxv. and Jer. x. 1-16, 
to the principal author of Is. xl.-lxii, the so-called ‘“ Second 
Isaiah.” 
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Zechariah xii. 2: The three clauses following “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” Is this passage an interpolation by the same hand as Amos 
iv. 13; v. 8,9; and ix. 5, 6? 

Is. xi. 10: Is not this verse a gloss, explaining ver. 12 by 
reference to ver. 1? The last clause seems to repeat the idea of iv. 5 ; 
and the whole verse, otiose in itself, breaks the connection between 
1-9 and its sequel 11-16. 


G. H. SkIPwITH. 


Tobit and Genesis. 


TuERE is a general consensus of opinion that the book of Tobit was 
written with a tendency. But when that has been granted, the 
unanimity between critics is ended. Tue prevalent view probably is 
that Tobit was intended as a recommendation of active piety, a praise 
of good works, and of reliance on the power of Providence to justify 
its ways toman, Virtue was its own reward, but God would care 
that no man was the worse here or hereafter for his virtue. The 
ingenious theory of Dr. Graetz narrowed the motive of Tobit con- 
siderably. According to his brilliant and now well-known suggestion, 
the author of Tobit wished to inculcate the special duty of burying the 
dead, even at the price of adding others to the category. No danger 
was to be shunned or feared in the furtherance of the pious occupa- 
tion of interring the dead. Professor Graetz had no difficuity ia 
finding a fitting moment for the promulgation of such a bvok and 
such a moral. He found both amid the incidents associated in the 
reign of Hadrian with the fall of Bar Cochba and the massacre of the 
gallant defenders of Bether, who were denied even the privilege of 
interment. 

There is no doubt that the references in Tobit to the burial of the 
dead are strikingly numerous. If one is disinclined to accept Pro- 
fessor Graetz’s view, how are these repeated references to be accounted 
for ? 

My own reason for doubting the acceptability of Professor Graetz’s 
hypothesis lies in the peculiar character of chapter iv. of Tobit. Here 
must be sought the author’s intention, for the chapter contains the 
summary of his view of morality and praiseworthy conduct. The 
virtue which is chiefly lauded is charity. There is no specific counsel 
with regard to the duty of burying the dead until the 17th verse is 
reached, and the allusion is not repeated in the whole chapter. Of 
course it is hopeless to recover the real text of verse 17. It is 
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by no means clear that Tobit here recommends his son to address 
himself to the burial of the dead. “ Pour out thy bread on the burial 
of the just ” is certainly the Greek reading, but the other texts differ 
so considerably that a corruption of the original is, as most authorities 
admit, more than probable. At all events, evea if the Greek text be 
accurate, the allusion seems to me too brief and casual in chapter iv., 
and the omission of even a doubtful allusion in the addresses of 
Tobit to his son in the later chapters is too marked and complete, to 
justify the supposition that the author of Tobit compiled the book in 
order to ensure the burial of the dead at a time when that duty was 
dangerous, and therefore liable to be neglected. 

Yet it must be admitted that the references to this species of piety 
are fairly frequent in Tobit, and that an explanation is called for. 
Now, every one has noted the patriarchal character of the book, how 
the whole story is planned on patriarchal lines. It is needless to 
quote the coincidences ; they are too numerous. And, naturally, as 
Genesis is the book that contains the story of the patriarchs, it was 
only to be expected that the author of the Book of Tobit should have 
consciously imitated the Book of Genesis. He has done this not only 
in style, but even in words and in whole passages. This coincidence 
has been often remarked, but I am not certain that its full import or 
extent had been grasped. The opening of chapter vii, in which 
Tobias mavts Raguel, is very closely similar to the scene described in 
Genesis when Jacob goes to Laban. So Tobit calls his soa to him, and 
uses much the same terms as Jacob on a similar occasion. These are 
only one or two out uf many similar identities. 

Now, the Book of Genesis is not only distinguished by its con- 
taining the patriarchal narratives. It has another peculiarity. In 
Genesis there are more references to the duty of burial of the dead than 
in any other Scriptural book. This assertion has, I think, only to be 
made in order to be seen to be true. It was, moreover, Jacob who 
summoned Joseph, and said, “If you will do unto me kindness and 
truth (MON IDM), do not bury me in Egypt” (Gen. xlvii. 29). On 
this Rashi, following the Midrash Rabba, remarks, “ Kindness and 
Truth: the kindness that a man shows the dead is kindness of truth, 
for the doer has no hope of reward (from the person benefited).” 

Thus, the author of Tobit, bent on drawing a patriarchal portrait, 
turned to Genesis for a model, and introduced as one of his 
most striking traits a feature which is also patriarchal, viz., the 
importance attaching to the burial of the dead. But more than 
that, he wished to inculcate the virtue of charity. Could 
any illustration be more to the point than the virtue of bury- 
ing the dead? It was, according to an old Jewish iiea, the very 
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charity of truth. There is nothing more remarkable, I think, in 
moral literature than the blending in Tobit of the doctrine, Virtue 
is its own recompense, with the doctrine, Virtue will be surely 
rewarded. Alms do deliver from death, and “if thou serve God, he 
will also repay thee.” Yet Tobit himself, the pattern of piety, suffers 
so severely, that, like Job, he cried, “It is profitable for me to die 
rather than to live.” But further, Tobit, unlike Job, does not come 
off in the end with an increment of prosperity. He simply becomes 
again as he was. He recovers his sight after eight years, but he does 
not gain any sudden or divinely-sent accession of wealth, and has 
those eight years of sorrow and tribulation, shall I say to the good or 
the bad? The author of Tobit was indeed torn two ways, Charity 
was a virtue to be followed, whatever its results ; yet its results were 
surely profitable. And it must be confessed that this doctrine is not 
much out of accord with the full truth, so far as each of us knows it 
in his own experience. 

I think that the frequent allusions to the burial of the dead are thus 
explained. They are in the first place the result of an imitation of 
the style and contents of Genesis, in which the burial of the dead is 
so constant a factor of patriarchal piety and sensitiveness. They are, 
moreover, due to the author’s conviction that charity to the dead is 
the type and acme of disinterested love, of disinterested love which, 
by the strange ways of Providence, dves fiud its reward. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 


Asher ben Saul and the Sefer Haminhagoth. 


HERR HaLBerstTaM writes with reference to Mr. Schechter’s article on 
the 37397 7D that he agrees with Mr. Schechter’s identification 
of the author as R. Asher ben Saul, and not as Asher ben Meshullam, 
and that R. Jacob Nazir was the brother of the former, and not of 
the latter. Herr Halberstam adds that it is probable that R. Jacob 
ben Saul is also the R. Jacob Nazir who wrote a commentary to 
Job, quoted by Dr. Gross in Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1874, p. 173. 
Perhaps he is, indeed, one of the Fathers of Jewish Mysticism who 
taught it to the WIN. The dates agree excellently, as R. Jacob 


was the elder brother of Asher, who always calls him Sytan one. 
So, p. 20 of JEwisH QuaRTERLY REVIEW, a passage of Asher is 
quoted which has a cabbalistic colour, and this he derived either 
from 738" or from R. Jacob. Gross, ibid. p. 175, wrote that 
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Asher ben Meshullam cannot possibly have been a Cabbalist ; and, 
according to Mr. Schechter’s view, the Cabbalist is Asher ben Saul, 
and not Asher ben Meshullam. This enables us to place the incep- 
tion of the Cabbala at a somewhat earlier date than Graetz assigns in 
his History (vii., 424). The MS. quoted by Mr. Schechter from the 
Letters of Luzzatto is Cod. 69 (Cat., no5v nbmp), and there, also, 
Samuel ben David, and not Ishmael ben David, is quoted. 


ISAAC OF HURFORD. 


THE Tosaphoth of Aboda Zara (21a) mentions an Isaac of 01575, 
whom Zunz quotes without a word or an identification of the indi- 
vidual named. I think he may be set down as an early, if not the 
very earliest, Rabbi of England, and an inhabitant of Norwich. He 
is mentioned by Rashi the illustrious, who also has an allusion to '&3 
“the island,” viz., England (Zunz, Life of Rashi, 285 note). Bloch, 
in his biography of Rashi, likewise alludes to this Rabbi, but confesses 
he does not know who he is. 

D157 as it is printed may be either Erfurt in Germany or Hereford 
in England. It cannot well be the former, because transliteration is 
ordinarily very exact, and Erfurt would not assume the Hebrew form 
here given. The aspirate 1 is opposed to any such contention. It 
cannot be Hereford for a similar reason. The form in this case would 
be 0159" _ with the vowels inserted. 

Now, in the famous tallage roll of 1195, containing the names of 
the Jewish contributors to the ransom of Richard I., we find the 
Jews of Norwich and those of Hereford apart from eachother. But, 
immediately following Norwich and distinct from it comes “ Hurford ” 
with its two Israelites, Bonenfant and Morel. These two are well- 
known individuals, cited usually as of Norwich, not of Hurford. How 
comes the discrepancy ? They are one and the same, for Hurford is 
Norwich, although Norwich is not Hurford, much in the same way as 
Highbury is London, but London is not Highbury. Hurford was an 
outlying hamlet of Norwich, possessing its castle and its bridge. 
Blomfield, the historian of Norwich, has a good notice of it. It was 
evidently the first settlement of the Jews of Norwich before they 
made their way into the Conisford Ward, subsequently pushing as far 
as the public market. If my hypothesis be correct, and I see nought 
to invalidate it, then Isaac of Hurford must have been a very early 
resident, for he was a contemporary of Rashi, who died in 1096, Later 
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on, other Jews are found residing in the hamlet ; another Isaac ; a 
Samuel fil Abraham, and Meyr fil Sampson le Blund, All of these 
figure in the Shetaroth, for which vide index in detail. 

Blomfield refers to an Isaac of Norwich in the following terms : 
“Tsaac, a burgess of Norwich, mentioned in Domesday. He is in- 
cluded among the list of French burgesses living in the New Burgh, 
and held directly from the king. He was probably introduced by the 
king from Rouen, and settled in Norwich as the king’s banker.” 
We know that William the Conqueror brought Jews with him from 
Rouen, and engaged some of them as his bankers. Isaac of Hurford 
is probably the Jew referred to by Blomfield. 


M. D. Davis. 





